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oa 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS, BABCOCK, 
Caawecie Hatt, New Yore 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


AND 


Secured. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 

hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Special coaching for church trials. 

New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall, 

Adaress Brooklyn Schoo!, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ware 





JACQUES 5. DANIELSON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raragt Joserry 
{Carnegie H ms New York 


i Steinway H 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studios 


Mail address: 


CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—-Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 1396 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St, Nicholas Ave., N. Y¥ 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y, 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St, N . Tel, 1405 Col. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel, 


PIANIST 


itt E. Gand St., New York, 228s Plaza 


Miss Susan 5S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Mas. Henry Smock 


Positive > 
Breath Con- BOICE ’ 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. 


BOGERT, 


Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME, GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Telephone: Madison Square 38. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 


110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
i. gee ay a 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Summer term in Seattle, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, 


Mail address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Giuseppe CAMPANARI, Baritone, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Oxia, will 
accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, ew rows City. 
Telephone, 3469 Ri 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York, 


fast Gand Street, 
“ oe 67 Telephone: 610 Plaza. 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
626 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Address personally, 8 West o1st St. 
Phone 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E, Zrecrer, Director. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant, 





xo JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all ibe apply to 


yo Carnegie Hall, - 154 West s7th St. 
. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
14a Kroadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
taa Carnegie Hall. 





Mk. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


San Francisco April 1st to October 1st 
Personal Address, Hotel Fairmoat 
New York City from Octeber 1st 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington’ Aveiue; New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
(Atsical Director of ‘Bapt ‘Temple Choir 
Scientifically punecinanaindes put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
440 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
We pote 2 ee ere 
New York City. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


337 West Ssth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING--OPERA REPERTOIRE, 
Season 1918-19. 

21 West 37th Street, New York. 

“In recommending most highly Maestro N. 
Tetamo, I am not writing for courtesy but for 

conscience,’ 


Victor E. Ortanpo, Premier of Italy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 34 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH, 
New studio will be opened in the Fall. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 eg! 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


"Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpucton Neicusornoop Symrpnony Oncmmsrna, 


Diagcron East Sipe House Serrizment Music 
Scnoo.. 


Teacugr or Viotin Ensemate, Tuzony Music. 
Orchestral Training  Sehenl, S66 Carnegie Hall, 
Yo 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscri; 
Society: O Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Chu Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


50 West 67th Street - - New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


Studio Keopens September 30. 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Carratt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E, 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 7zand Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 36th St. 

"Phon:: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert: 
izing iff Berlin.. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


’ 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West sSth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 


lessons and 








September 26, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12Ist St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Cosmpenne-Can anna 
62 West 45th Street EW YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsestiiuste | 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp CoAcn. 
Assistant Teacher to gieugader Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHT | ARD runs: 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii [J ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


BIRDIGE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


1918 



































MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West 111th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIEFRIEDPERG 1425 Broadway N. Y. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


P IANIST (4% lock Box 443 wt Sore Ce te Fives 


* RUEMMELI 











Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 





Edouard Dufresne { 


Oratorio Recital Concerts | hs 
onagoment al 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO — 


“The Singer of eaneorage Songs.” 


140 W. oot, St. N. 
3996 ‘Golumbus 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org 
Organist bes Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol malt papers 
412 Fifth Ave.. New 


“FLECK 























DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Gunter Paice 
Tel. oan ain 





BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prpenced or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence = many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
wane 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














HASSLER- FOX 


MEZZO" CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: 
L, S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 








KARLETON HACKETT |= 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompenist” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 102 East 64th Street, N. Y. City 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York peseermeats 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City 

















CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 7sta ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA : 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





=“ MURPH 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
ite 





COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 West 57th Street, New York City 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER y v4 SeNaERG 
Season 1917-18 Lyachbarg. Va. 

















HERMAN KOSSOF F 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION 
400 Manhattan Ave.. 


TAUGHT 


New York Phone: Morningside 846 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 





Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


BONG 


SAYS: 











in examining @ student's voice 

‘as mer, it at fault, | always 
sugge o him to consult 
There MY A! pA defect that can 
escape her notice and that can- 





MADAME. VALERI. 


not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 


training has not gone so far as to cause looseness In the 
vocal chords.” 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


LEON RICE TENOR 


AMERICAN AMERICAN 
SIN SONGS 














The rence Broadway bed 86th Street, New York City 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ON TRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 








ie) Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art oy Siwoine 


Indorsed 
Sammareo, Rufio: Didur, Sen 
bach, “To. ete. 


Studio: 
e] Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
—~e 
Exclasive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 





25 W. 42nd Street 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


New York 





Address: 


tatane HOFFMANN 2220 


Home Address: Sr. Pawn. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
zed and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 











LITTA MABIE 


New York City _ 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Arts ine Arts Building 





- Chicago 


Fine 
ay ST E R CONTRALTO 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertorre, Concert, Oratoaro, Orgna 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
seanesets Direction: Frances GC, Welser, 981 Unier Aread 














CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





MARIE TIFFANY 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





Soprano, 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - 





MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
Management: Emi] Reich, 1 West 34th St., New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: ar May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, California. 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Metropolitan Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone! Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds, 

















SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 

Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorie, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street. New York 














VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Wrute for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














ma=08 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address 
226 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 











CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 














Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation, 


Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N.\Y. 


Summer School, Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


September 26, 1918 





1854———_-NEW 





BRADBURY 


YORK——1918 











’ MARGOLIS x 


L528 Riverelde Drive, H.. —Phone, Morsingside 4069 
MAUDE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 389) 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Sui 
1445 Sale, New York 








J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 


Conductor Lampe's Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St.. N.Y. 


= BURLEIGH 


MI STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula M 








Musical 
—— 


LONGY SGHOOL 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which - still _— built by its ore 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its we tone 
qualities and durability 3 2 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











J. C. UNGERER 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER at 
ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Composer—Vocal Coach 
NEW YORK 





664 WEST 113th STREET 


Mil an on Laat ih} 


il} yin i su 


J. WARREN Condecter — Coach — Accompanist 


New York 350 W St &t. 
Pittsburgh Mgt. Prancis C. 
Weller 98) Union Arcade, 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle West 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


HERBERT MILLER tation 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
VIOLA 


REBECCA CLARKE ¥3,2i:4 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Summer Address: PITTSFIELD, MASS 


























s can offer good vocal or instrumental artists 
ceptional opportunities to appear aos out the 
nited Sta tes wi ith Mortimer Kaphan ‘ortrayals 
of Di sales ens’ Characters in Ay “Hau D. 
Yo ouna, Secretary, yo West 68th Street, New York, 
Phone, Columbus 7479. 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIEBBLING 
Lyon & Healy Bujlding Chicago 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Adtors, Suite 1107, Firet National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


{DILLINGi: 


September 9316 S. Robey 
overly 263. P 
-\ th West goth Street, pA 











TD Management: Haense! & Jones, Acolian Hall, N.Y. T 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Vocal and Piano 
Concerts tures 


147 West 111th Street - 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 








New York 























W. S. S. 























War-Savings Service 


The government wishes to enlist every man, woman and child of the 
Nation in war-savings service. When an individual buys war-savings stamps 
he enlists in the production division of the nation, thereby supporting and 
backing up the fighting division which is in France and on the seas. 



































A Country Worth Fighting For Ils A Country Worth Saving For 


BUY THRIFT STAMPS 

















(Space donated by Musical Courier.) 

















SREUTER 


PIANIST 


i 6241S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 





KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singing 


Correct Bosstbias. Voice Plac- 
ine, Repertoire, Coaching 


| a 53 East 34th Street 


Telephone 


4478 Marray Hil 





@ RAGNA LINNE $2245 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL HALL 
CHICAGO 











A school which offers every advantage incidental 
4 toabroad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle-West” 


Artistic environment. 


Detroit, Mich. 





f HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 





ELSENHEIMER 


Studio, 839 Carnegie Hall Tel. 5 
Residence, 522 West 136th St. } NEW YORK be Py 4860 


PIETRO A. YON 


World Famous 
CONCERT ORGANIST and COMPOSER 
fon ah 
June 1 to September — se 
Booking now open 
A. LAUPER. Manager, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 














Ovide dal 


























SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART ft! branshes tenes 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boris L. Canapol, Director 


cuaRies | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His tions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 











Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 
Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace. New York City 
ss Telephone, 8500 Morsingside 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, 2nd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











VOL. LXXVIIL—NO. 13. 
Whole No. 2009. 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL A 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS 


Mrs. F. S. Coolidge’s New Contribution to American 
Musical Life Most Important—Audience of 
Prominent Musicians and Music Lovers 
Hears Superb Chamber Music 
Organizations — The Three 
Days in Detail 


Pittsfield, Mass., is now on the musical map of the United 
States through the Berkshire Chamber Music Festival of 
September 16, 17 and 18. Thus one more addition is made 
to the Massachusetts music festivals, bidding fair to take 
a prominent and unique place. The Berkshire Festival is 
practically the work of one woman, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, 
of Chicago and Pittsfield. 

The announcement last winter that Mrs. 
Pittsfield, had determined to take a very 
active part in the musical development of 
the country, was received with much 
gratification. Not only did she offer a = 
prize of $1,000 to the composer of the = 
best string quartet, but at the same time = 
began the erection of a “Temple of, = 
Music” on South Mountain, beloved of all 
Pittsfield, where, in the future, musical 
events of importance would take place. 
Although Pittsfield is iocated in the heart 
of high hills, South Mountain is its only 
mountain, and in future it will be known 
as the only mountain with its own music 
hall, which, with its surrounding cottages, 
also the gift of Mrs. Coolidge, will make 
it one of the prominent music colonies 
during the summer. The Temple of 
Music, dedicated September 16, 17 and 
18, has a seating capacity of 500 and is 
beautifully situated on the southern slope 
of the mountair, with thick woods in the 
background and a fine view. 


Mrs. Coolidge’s Gift 


Mrs. Coolidge is well known as a 
patroness of art and music. Her bene- 
factions to the city of Pittsfield have 
taken practical form in a hospital and a 
home for the care of crippled children, 
while the new, or rather the added, inter- 
est in music deals with the esthetic side 
of life. As a pianist and trained musi- 
cian Mrs, Coolidge can take an authori- 
tative stand in the musical life of the 
country, her public spirited interest set- 
ting a fine example that it would be well 
for others to follow. a 

The Temple of Music is dedicated to 
chamber music, a branch of music too 
much neglected at the present time and 
for a number of years past. A music fes- 
tival devoted to chamber music exclu- 
sively is therefore a landmark, making 
the opening of this autumn and winter 
season memorable for the year of 1918. 

In order that the new music hall should 
be the nucleus of a music colony Mrs. 
Coolidge built a number of cottages to 
provide a summer home for the Berk- 
shire String Quartet, where rehearsals 
and recreation could be combined. It is 
in this ideal location that the quartet has = 
spent the past months preparing for their 
forthcoming season which promises to be 
a busy one. Although they have given 
three concerts in New York and one in = 
Boston, this year marks the quartet’s real = 
entrance into a public career. They gave = 
the first and the last concerts of the fes- 
tival, playing both the prize quartet and 
the one adjudged second in merit. 

The young composer who won the 
$1,000 prize is a Pole, Tadeusz de Iarecki, 
at present serving as one of the Polish 
army formed. by Mr. Paderewski. He is 
now in an officers’ school “over there” 
preparing for the artillery. A biographical sketch of his 
life was published in the Musica Courier for September 
5, 1918. 


Coolidge, of 
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Prize Winners 


There were eighty-two manuscripts submitted for the 
competition, but the members of the jury were unanimous 
in their admiration of the fine work and inspired ideas 
of the prize winner. Five others were so good that one of 
them was on the programs | for the festival, while the four 
other composers received “honorable mention.’ 

Those who received honorable mention for their com- 
positions are J. Lorenz Smith, D. Brescia, Samuel Gard- 
ner and A. Gloetzner. 

The winner of the second prize is Alois Reiser, who was 
present on the afternoon of the 16th when his quartet 
was played. It was enthusiastically received and he had 
to respond twice to the continued applause. It was said 
that Mr. Willeke accepted still another quartet written by 
Mr. Reiser and it will soon be produced. 


Ideal Surroundings 


The drive out to South Mountain is very pretty, even 
the part of the route in Pittsfield being through a wide 
street with handsome houses, large’trees and shade, then 
up the mountain to the hall by a road winding in and out 
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of thick woods. The hall stands quite alone on a plateau 
from which there is no glimpse of the city although it is, 
so to speak, just around the corner. The cottages are en- 
tirely hidden and it is an ideal spot for music and musi- 
cians. There are no outside noises to disturb; it is like 
being in a world of one’s own. 

In this quiet, peaceful seclusion the Berkshire String 
Quartet has spent the summer, and part of the spring, 
practising, rehearsing, making programs, bringing their 
work to a high pitch of perfection, with a fine hall for 
their own special use each and every day. It is therefore 
not surprising to hear the ease and smoothness of their 
playing, testifying to their close devotion to the necessary 
preparation for the season’s work. 

The first concert took place on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 16, at 4 o'clock, with the following program, played 
by the Berkshires, the members of the quartet being Hugo 
Kortschak, first violin; Sergei Kotlarsky, second violin; 
Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello. 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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pianism is of especial moment because it is based on an all-embracing style, 
he is a master of all the various phases of the piano literature. 
with American audiences is so great that his time will be 

booked for public appearances all over the country in 1918-19. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ia CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nicolai Sokoloff Sion to Form New Organization 


‘Nicolai Sokoloff, formerly conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, has been en- 
gaged by the Musical Arts Association of Cleveland to 
organize a new symphony orchestra in that city. By givi ing 
his counsel and advice to the public school authorities in 
their endeavor to begin immediately to bring orchestral 
music into every high school and community center in 
Cleveland, Mr. Sokoloff will help to make the city ready 
for a really big symphony orchestra. 


Leopold Auer Plans 


Leopold Auer will return to New York and yp 
his private Jessons on November 5. He will not be 
his former New York address, having taken an cll Aes 
for the winter at 270 Riverside Drive. Applications by 
mail will reach him at this new address after November 
1. The famous maestro spent the summer partly at Lake 
George, where he taught a large class, and partly at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., where he enjoyed a complete rest. 


His popularity 
almost continuously 


OPERA-COMIQUE IN ENGLISH 
REVIVED IN THE METROPOLIS 


John Hand, New American Tenor, Debuts Brilliantly 
in “Mignon”—Maggie Teyte Heads Splendid Cast 
and Scores Decisively—Henri Scott and Ruth 
Miller Excellent in Other Principal Roles 
—Hageman, Conductor, and Coini, 

Director, Share in Honors 


As a matter of record let it be stated that the Society 
of American Singers (W. W. Hinshaw, president) opened 
their annual New York season of opera comique in English 
at the Park Theatre last Monday evening, September 23, 
before a large and unfeignedly enthusiastic audience, The 
opera of the evening was “Mignon,” by Ambroise Thomas. 
These facts are ample to precede a hurried critical review 
of the event, even though in other current journalistic 
publishments “Mignon” is discovered by 
several eager writers, and the rest man- 
age to devote columns to exhuming its 
stage history since the premiére in 1866. 
The present chronicler is unable to fol 
low their example, for his musical ency- 
clopedia is not at hand at this moment 
He is able to say, however, that “Mie 
non” continues to be a charming, melodi 
ous, well scored opéra-comique, with a 
strong story taken from a famous book 
by that arch-German author Goethe 
= The Society of American Singers gave 
= the Thomas work in its original opéra 

comique form, which means that spoken 
dialogue was interspersed with the vo 
calized numbers. The result was an emi 
nently happy one, for it helped materi 
ally to an understanding of the libretto, 
even though the English diction of all 
the singers was above criticism. 

The cast of last Monday included sev 
eral artists familiar to the public of this 
city, and consequently the main interest 
centered on the debut of John Hand, a 
new tenor from Salt Lake City, who had 
stolen into New York City quietly and 
medestly, without preliminary publi 
flourish of trumpets and managerial sen 
sationalizing, and al/that one knew about 
him was the fact of his having trained 
intensively here and in Europe for the 
opera career, and unlike the usual cus- 
tom of the tenor tribe, had sternly kept 
away from his footlight debut until he 
felt that his mastery of his material fitted 
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him to deliver an artistic message to 
musically sympathetic and understanding 
listeners. 

Hand's first entrance on the stage in 
“Mignon” made clear his attitude toward 
operatic art and his audience, for he re 
vealed modest yet confident bearing and 

: showed at once that on the questions of 
= deportment, costume, and vocal style he 
had expended the utmost care and intel 
ligent preparation. Although the pos- 


sessor of a voluminous organ, as was 
made manifest later in the evening, Hand 
did not attempt from the first to sing kis 
audience off its feet, as the saying goes, 
but showed true artistic and intui- 
tion remarkable for an _ inexperienced 
opera debutant, by restraining himself 
consciously and keeping reserve force and 
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HAROLD BAUER. tones for the episodes where they would 
= Among the coming concerts of this winter in America none will be more interesting do the most good for the piece and fox 
: or uplifting than those to be given by Harold Bauer, the noted pianist. Mr. Bauer's himself. The chief outstanding feature 


of Hand’s singing was his fine apprecia- 
tion of opera comique style, and his pli 
able adaptation to his surroundings and 
to the tonal requirements of the role of 
Wilhelm Meister. He never left the vo- 
cal atmosphere required by the composer, 
and if his control of song might have 
HAH been looked upon by some injudici 1ous 
hearers as lack of virility or propulsive 
ness, those who had the correct knowledge and art pro 
portions realized exactly what Hand was endeavoring to 
do, and valued accordingly his sure musical instinct and 
stylistic exactitude. It was a finically measured and suc 
cessfully delivered performance from beginning to end, 
revealing here and there long moments of polished lyrical 
delivery, and at proper times, high tones that rang with 
power and rich quality. The Hand phrasing, diction, and 
legato were other notable achievements of the debuting 
tenor. As for his acting, he grasped the cavalierly nature 
of the romantic Meister and delineated him with unfail 
ing dignity, grace, and amiability of bearing and man 
ner. The curtain calls after eaci: act and the resounding 
accompanying applause testified amply to the popular lik 
ing exhibited for this new American tenor whose future 
career in opera promises only very big things 
Maggie Teyte was a thoroughly delightful and ap 
pealing Mignon, and never has appeared here to better 
advantage. She was a petite and prepossessing figure 
who evoked memories, by contrast, of some of the 
mammoth Mignons of former days. Sweet, adorable 
and yet full of fervor and poetic fire was Miss Teyte, 
and she held the house spellbound with her facial Play 
and histrionic technic as well as with the strength and 
sincerity of her emotional delineation. In song, Miss 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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OSCAR SAENGER ENJOYS 
PRIMEVAL COUNTRY 


Famous New York Teacher on Vacation in Canada— 
Will Reopen Studios, October 1 


Oscar Saenger, the New York teacher of" singers, has 
been enjoying himself thoroughly during his vacation at 
Temagami Lake, Canada, this season. His letters teem 
with the near to nature atmosphere and make very inter- 
The following extracts from these letters 


esting reading. 
simple life, in which he has 


suggest the delights of the 
heen indulging 
Temagami Lake, Canada 

s time This Temagami region is a forest 
Canadian Government for a future play 
but thank God they haven't found 
a glorious place it is, There are 1,600 islands on 

islands all woode f with first growth; the 
has never been swung in this country. The little 


I! am having a gloriow 
reserve set aside by the 
ground for the Canadian people, 
out y 


mbermans axe 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Singing teacher and coach. 
LA 
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struck by 
trappers in 


has been burned down. It was 
and so I am living with some 
house. 

for a guide 


hotel on Bear Island 
lightning two years ago, 
a very comfortable little 

I fish every day and have 
euphonious name of Joe Cat. Yesterday I had splendid luck, catch 
ing sixteen big fish. After two or three I would have stoppéd, 
but Joe assured me that everything I could catch would be gladly 
taken and eaten hy the Indians on Bear Island. 

Fishing has been very good, but I catch just enough for my 
dinners, which are cooked by my Indian guide. As fresh vegetables 
ure searce, in fact, not obtainable at all, I motored twelve miles 
from here to a place called Sandy Inlet, where an old French priest 
lives quite alone in a log house built some 120 years ago. The 
Indians here tell me that the priest was excommunicated from the 
church for something or other and he fled out here to the wilds to 
forget and atone for his sins. He has cut down forest enough to 
have a farm and has two horses, two cows, some pigs, etc, and 
Ses here all the year round. I met him the other day, but had 

ot time enough to get acquainted and get his life history, which 
"i think might be interesting. I shall see him again when I run out 
of vegetables 

When T have caught enough fish, 
nice island, and while he prepares 
emoke and wander about the island, 
home for supper, which is about 6:30 

The nights are simply gorgeous. The Northern Lights perform 
for me almost every night and with a splendor which I have rarely 
seen. So the days pass, always just the same . 

Last evening an old Indian told me an experience that he had 
with a bear, a little further north from here, a few years ago, 
which was thrilling in the extreme. He and his partner had laid 
a number of traps and he (my Indian friend) went alone to look 
after one of them, The trap had been loosened by something and 
on looking around he beheld a bear all cuddled up in a_ heap. 
Thinking him dead, he put his hand on him with the idea of look- 
ing him over, when the bear made a fierce jump, throwing the 
Indian, and biting him viciously in the leg dcewn to the bone, and 
now both were rolling in tight embrace down a bill, When Joe 
loosened his grip for a moment, he received a bite. In all, he 
said he was bitten forty times. Fortunately, the bear had been 
weakened by being in the tran for some days and Joe had such 
knowledge of these brutes that he knew the only way would be 
to strangle the bear. He tried this as a last effort and only suc- 
ceeded in making the bear give up his grip, and this gave Joe an 
opportunity to run for his gun, and with a well aimed shot killed 
the bear and then he fell in a faint from loss of blood and was 
found in this condition by his partner a few hours later. You 
ought to have heard the Indian tell the story. ‘ 

There are many Indians here of the Chippewa tribe, all jolly 
fellows and not of the dirty kind. The Hudson Bay Post does 
its business now just as of old. It sella food and clothes to the 
Indians and takes in return the skins of animals which they trap, 
and the company takes good care that they keep the Indian always 
in debt to them 

Bear, moose, deer abound in this country 
it is still untouched by civilization 


an Indian who enjoys the 


my guide and I seek out some 
dinner I take my swim, then a 
read for a few hours, then 


and, as I said before, 

Mr. Saenger will reopen his New York studios for work 
October 1, associating with himself again this season assist- 
ants who have acted in that capacity many years, Martha 
Falk-Mayer, Emily Miller, Helen Chase-Bulgin and Willis 
Alling. Jacques Coini is to be stage director of the 
opera classes, a position which he has filled for several 
years. Sara Margel has charge of the French, and A. F. 
Maggioli of the Italian. 


Hochstein in Officers’ Training School 


David Hochstein, the brilliant American violinist, has 
just been given a new title, for, whereas he was a ser- 
geant when he left for France with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, he has just been taken from the 
trenches and put into officers’ training school. 

“As to all this talk that I hear is going on at home 
about whether musicians should be exempted from mil- 
itary service,” writes Hochstein, “it would be a great 
yor § better if some of the folks who are giving up so 
much time to the discussion would put on uniforms 


MUSICAL COURIER 


and do something, instead of just talking. A great 
many folks seem to think that an excellent way to ‘do 
their bit’ is to talk, because somehow while they’re 
talking they’re able to distract people's minds suffi- 
ciently to make them forget that they’re just plain 
slackers. 

“Whether or not you are a musician has nothing to 
do with it. The question is: Are you a man? If you 
are, the quickest and best way to prove it is to get into 
uniform and do the thing that is going to do the most 
good for your country and the whole world. That 
music and musicians do much to uplift the world there 
is no disputing, but how is it possible to uplift the 
world while this terrible slaughter is going on? 

‘The wisest course of action in any undertaking is to 
do the most important thing first. There is nothing 
more important in the whole world than to end this 
terrible misery which I see on all sides, and the quick- 
est way to do it is to help your country fight. People 
can manage to do without the musicians at home until 
this most important task is over, and, if they must have 
music, there are plenty of musicians who aren't able to 
fight to supply that demand.” 


Alice Nielsen to ine: ee York Recital 


Famous and popular Alice Nielsen, after being urged by 
numerous admirers, finally has consented to give a New 
York recital this winter. Although Miss Nielsen is heard 
every season at a number of New York club concerts anil 
fashionable musicales, she has not given her own song 
here for several winters. She will be heard at Aeoliar 
Hall in a program studied and selected during the sum- 
mer. Miss Nielsen will feature a number of American 
songs dedicated to her and also will sing some of the old 
gems in the classical literature. 

Miss Nielsen is to return from her Maine home the end 
of this month, and will at once begin an extensive concert 
tour, appearing in all the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. The date for her New York recital 
will be announced shortly. 


Easton-Maclennan Fall Tour 
Au interesting tour of joint recitals has been booked for 


Florence Easton, the brilliant soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Francis Maclennan, tenor, to open 
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Will Resume His Lessons in New York City 
On November 5th 


New applications by mail will be 
received after November Ist at 
his new studio 


270 Riverside Drive 


























on October 3 at Hibbing, Minn., and to continue to Vir- 
ginia, Minn., October 5; Duluth, Minn., October 7, and 
Des Moines, Ia., October 11. The joint recitals of this 
famous soprano and her equally famous husband have been 
acclaimed by the critics of many c'ties as “artistic treats.” 
In fact, when they gave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall a 
season or two ago the New York Times wrote of their 
singing: “The Maclennans sang with full mutual under- 
standing in the matter of style, phrasing and accent. Their 
singing has also much to commend it in the way of sin- 
cerity, intelligence, artistic feeling and unusual clearness 
of enunciation.” 

On October 25 Madame Easton will be heard in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in a joint recital with Paul Althouse, tenor 
of the Metropol'tan Opera Company, before the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Women’s Club, the largest club of its kind in 
the country 


Victor Harris in Town 


After a very interesting summer spent at East Hampton, 
Long Island, where he owns a most picturesque place, 
Victor Harris will return to his New York studio (140 
West Fifty-seventh street) gn Monday, September 30, 
and resume his valuable work in the metropolis. As 
usual, Mr. Harris will be continuously active as a vocal 
coach, composer, and conductor of his famous St. Cec‘lia 
Society, which will give its usual course of concerts dur- 
ing the winter. 


Frederick Stock Here 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, 


was in New York last week, en route from his summer 
home in Connecticut to Chicago, where he will resume 
rehearsals of his players shortly anticipatory to the open- 
ing of the regular symphony series next month under 
his direction. Mr. Stock looks well and feels in high 
spirits and expects a most successful orchestral season in 
Chicago. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Returns 


Teachers and students of the Effa Ellis Perfield peda- 
gogical system will be glad to hear that Mrs. Perfield is 
due in New York the end of September. She wil! again 
hold classes of instruction, details of which will be an- 
nounced later. 
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RICORDI MAY LOSE VERDI OPERAS 


Production Rights of Many of the Great Composer’s 
Works Sought by Italian Society of Authors 
—Lawsuit Now On 


For many years past the works of Giuseppe Verdi have 
been exclusively under the direction of the publishing 
house of Ricordi, Milan. Their rights in them were pro- 
tected by contract and copyright, and the earlier works, 
which had become common property, were still controlled 
by Ricordi, so it is said, by the ingenious process of refus- 
ing permission to produce any of the later works to a 
manager who obtained his material for the earlier works 
from some other source than Ricordi. 

The late Giuseppe Verdi was a far-seeing man, and in 
the contracts which he made with Ricordi for his operas, 
Leginning with that for “La Forza del Destino,” there was 
a clause providing that under certain conditions the rights 
of Ricordi might be transferred to a duly constituted body 
of Italian musicians and composers. At the time such a 
body did not exist, but since then the Society of Authors 
(Societa degli Autori), which includes the composers, has 
grown from very small beginnings into a large and im- 
portant organization, with Marco Praga at its head. The 
titles to the operas in ene rest with the Rest Home 
for Aged Musicians (Casa di Riposo pei Musicisti) 
founded at Milan by Verdi, the management of them alone 
being confided to the Ricordi firm, 40 per cent. of the 
profits going to the Verdi Home and 60 per cent. to Ri- 
cordi. Recently the directors of the Verdi Home voted 
to put the contract clause into effect and to transfer the 
management from Ricordi to the Society of Authors, so 
that—as Verdi intended—the profits from his works might 
accrue to his fellow composers and their successors, in- 
stead of to a private firm. Very likely, too, the Society 
of Authors was willing to agree to a division of profits 
more to the advantage of the Verdi Home. The change 
in management is intended to take effect on December 25 
next. 

That the house of Ricordi has sought the aid of the 
courts to defeat this was only to be expected. As a first 
step it has secured an order from the courts by virtue of 
which it will continue the management of the operas for 
the present, paying the regular 40 per cent. to the Verdi 
Home and holding its own 60 per cent. in trust until the 
courts decide whether or not the directors of the Verdi 
Home have legal right to make the change. Ricordi gave 
a bond of 100,000 lire for the execution of the trust. The 
outcome of the case will be awaited with great interest 
throughout the operatic world, as Ricordi has had prac- 
tically a monopolistic control of Italian opera for years 
past. The particular Verdi works affected by this case 
are, besides “Forza del Destino,” “Don Carlos,” “Simon 
Boccanegra,” “Aida,” “Otello,” ‘Falstaff,” the Manzoni 
requiem and the “Pezzi Sacri.” 


Theodore Kittay with La Scala Company 
Theodore Kittay has returned to New York, having had 
a very pleesant summer. He will begin immediate prepara- 
tion for his work with the La Scala Opera Company, sing- 
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ing with that organization during the opening week, Octo- 
ber 28, in Washington. Two months in the spring will be 
devoted to a concert tour of the West with Tamaki Miura, 
the Japanese prima donna. The tour is being booked by 
Sparkes M. Berry. 


Toscha Seidel’s First New York Appearance 

Toscha Seidel, the violinist, will make his first appear- 
ance in New York this season on Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 6, at Carnegie Hall, when he gives a recital under 
the auspices of the East Side Labor Lyceum. Tickets 
are already on sale and going very fast. 


Mme. Niessen-Stone Reopens Studio 
Mme. Niessen-Stone has announced the opening of her 
studio at 50 West Sixty-seventh street, New York, for 
October 1. 
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BALTIMORE MUSICAL UNION 
DEMANDS HIGHER WAGES 
—AND GETS THEM 


Baltimore, Md., September 21, 1918. 


After playing in theatre orchestras for the past twelve 
years without a raise of salary, the members of the Musi- 
cal Union of Baltimore decided, in view of the increased 
cost of living, to collect all their arrears at once. An 
ultimatum demanding a forty per cent. raise was accord- 
ingly sent to the managers of the Academy of Music and 
Ford’s Theatre, and a demand for a fifty per cent. raise 
to the manager of Keith’s vaudeville house. The mana- 
gers, with one accord, refused to consider the matter. 
Musicians never had made any money; why should they 
begin to have such desires? Perish the thought! So the 
musicians sat at home and smoked their pipes while the 
managers of Ford’s and the Academy corgratulated them- 
selves that the offerings in both theatres could squeeze 
through without music. Not so, alas! at Ke:th’s. One 
who produces vaudeville must also produce an, orchestra, 
so a ladies’ orchestra was hastily evolved, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas Cutty, formerly known to vaudeville 
fans as the leader of “The Four Musical Cuttys’’; and the 
patrons of the Maryland Theatre, where the Keith attrac- 
tions are presented, were treated to a concourse of har- 
monious strains. 

Meantime Manager Harry Henkel, of the Academy, has 
yielded gracefully to the request of the union, and has his 
regular orchestra in its place this weck. The general 
conviction seems to be that the other theatres will fall 
into line in the course of a few days. The public has be- 
come so accustomed to underpaying musicians of all sorts, 
except the few celebrities who can claim what they wish, 
that when an orchestra player or a church singer meekly 
voices a request for a living wage, a wave of astonished 
protest is the immediate result. The people must be made 
to realize that a musician cannot amount to much unless 
he devotes his whole time to his profession and that he 
cannot do this without an adequate remuneration. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra has also had its 
own troubles. Many of its members are members, too, of 
the orchestras in the various theaters. Heretofore, when 
the Friday night of the symphony concert arrived, these 
men have put in substitutes at the theatres, but this year 
no substitutes are available, as so many of the local musi- 
cians are in the army. As a result Manager Huber, of the 
Symphony Orchestra, has obtained police permission to 
hold the symphony concerts on Sunday afternoons, and the 
afternoons of October 27, December 15, January 19, Feb- 
ruary 23, March 30, April 13 and May t1 have been se- 
lected. The orchestra will, as usual, be in the capable hands 
of Director Gustav Strube. a k F. 


CARUSO SINGS IN CENTRAL PARK 


Fifty Thousand Assemble to Hear Him—End of Mayor 
Hylan’s People’s Series 

The largest audience ever assembled in Central Park 
greeted Enrico Caruso, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
tenor, and the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Captain Nahan Franko, last Thursday evening, 
September 19. There were said to be 50,000 persons in 
attendance. The weather conditions were as nearly perfect 
as they could be on a September evening, and a full moon 
beamed down benignly upon the crowd. This had com- 
menced to assemble as early as 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
and it behooved the holders of reserved section tickets to 
arrive early in order to be sure that they found a place. 
The program opened promptly with “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and the Italian “Royal March.” Three numbers 
by the orchestra had been greatly enjoyed, the march, 
“Spirito Militaire” (Forni), overture, “Nabucco” (Verdi), 
a minuet (for strings) (Gialdini), and “Mattinata” (Leon- 
cavallo), when a rustling in the outskirts of the crowd, 
hand clapping and a heralded the approach of Mr. 
Caruso. With Mrs. Caruso, the Metropolitan Opera idol 
was escorted to the platform, and presented to Mr. Franko. 
Mrs. Caruso was handed an enormous bouquet of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses, a subtle compliment to Mr. Caruso’s 
American bride. The program then continued with gems 
from the Puccini operas and the sextet from “Lucia” 
(Donizetti), orchestrated by Victor Herbert. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Mr. Caruso’s appearance on the plat- 
form for the next number was greeted with salvos of 
applause and the utmost enthusiasm. He sang the “Can- 
zone Guerresca” (Giordano), “Garibaldi Hymn” (Mer- 
cantini-Olivieri), and other Italian patriotic airs, and as 
encore he sang “Over There” in English, the great audi- 
ence joining in the chorus. Again he res sponded to their 
applause singing the same song in French. 

Boessatornace following Mr. Caruso’s singing Joseph P. 
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Hennessy, Park Commis- 
sioner of the Bronx; Phil- 
ip Berolzheimer, Special 
Deputy Park Commission- 
er, and others, stepped to 
the platform, and Mr. 
Hennessy, in fitting words, 
thanked Mr. Caruso for 
his interest in this event 
and presented him at the 
same time with a framed 
set of engrossed resolu- 
tions illumined and framed 
in mahogany. Then fol- 
lowed the remainder of 
the program which in- 
cluded: Overture, “Wil- 
liam Tell” (Rossini) ; 
“Gypsy’s Serenade,” from 
“Amico Fritz” (Masca- 
gni); violin solo (Nahan 





Franko); gavotte, “L’In- 
genue” (Arditi) ; grand 
fantasy, “Aida” (Verdi); 


“Dance of the Hours,” 
from “La Gioconda” 
(Ponchielli); march, 
“Liberty Forever” (a 
composition by Enrico 
Caruso) ; “America.” The 
program thus ended was 
a fitting climax to a series 
of people’s concerts which 
Mayor Hylan has inaug- 
urated. There were many 


people of prominence 
present for this Italian 
testimonial, “New York’s 


recognition of the firm 
loyalty of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the dauntless 
valor of the Italian army 
and navy,” to quote the 
program. Mrs. _ Enrico 
Caruso was the honorary 
chairman. 


Yamada in Concert 


The Musicat Courier 
was the first New York 
newspaper to call atten- 
tion to the presence here 
of Koscak Yamada, the 
Japanese composer (and 
conductor of the Tokio 
Philharmonic Orchestra), 
and to tell something of 
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his work, his personality 

and his musical tenden-— ; 

cies. Following the Must- 2 Signor Buzzi-Peccia is in the center of the attractive group in the upper picture, and 
CAL CouRIER article, sev- 2 those surrounding him are some of his artist-pupils. Uhey are Punice Forrester, 
eral American publishers Lillian Wienmann, Namette Gutman, Mabel Austin, Edith Enthoven and Cecil Arden. 


The picture 
which is seen below, 
during the season. 


became interested in the = 
Yamada music and some 2 
of it is about to be issued 





was taken this past summer in 
at Long Branch, N. J.. 
A number of his pupils were in adjacent cottages, 


Signor Buzzi-Peccia's cottage, 
entertained many celebrities 


front of 
where he 
forming quite 


by them, notably songs a colony. Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was preparing opera and 
and piano pieces. This concert repertoire. Signor Buzzi-Peecia has returned to New York to resume teach- 
journal advised the Jap- ing, after his strenuous summer teaching and composing. 
anese visitor to make a 
public appearance here UAT 
with his works in the 
the larger forms, and he now announces his first orchestral Could Speak,” “Speak to Me,” “In Sleepy Land” 
concert in this country for W ednesday evening, October Claudine Leed and Raymond Allan—duet, “Whispered 
16, at Carnegie Hall, under the auspices of the Japanese Vows”; Dorothy Pilzer—‘If Flowers Could Speak,” 
Society. Clarence Whitehill, baritone, and 110 members “Speak to Me”; Eva Didur—‘If Flowers Could Speak” 
of the New Choral Society will perform Mr. Yamada’s Irene Williams—‘“If Flowers Could Speak” and “Sleep, 
compositions. There will be an orchestra of ninety play- My Darling”; Forrest Lamont—‘The Reveille”; Hat 
ers from the Philharmonic, New York Symphony, Metro riet Story Macfarlane—“Children’s Songs”; Ida Geer 
politan Opera and Chicago Opera orchestras. Weller—“Children Songs”; Adams _ Buell-—‘Fugato 
ae Humoresque”; Rata Present—‘Fugato Humoresque” 

; : Elsie Deermont-—“Speak to Me”; Florence Otis 

Many Prominent Artists Use “A-Whispering” and "Mother Dear.” 
Mana-Zucca Compositions 
The following is a partial list of prominent artists ’ : ” : 

who are using compositions by Mine-Bneca this month London’s “Chu Chin Chow,” goo Times 
Florence Easton—‘A-Whispering” and “Sleep, My “Chu Chin Chow” has passed its nine hundredth rep 
Darling”; Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan resentation at His Majesty’s Theatre in London, and seems 
duet, “Whispered Vows”; Anna Fitziu—‘In Sleepy to be ‘running as strongly as ever. This is the longest 
Land”; Andres de Segurola—“Taper-Time,” “Daddy’s run in the history of the house. The longest run under 
Little Boy” and “The Reveille’; Anna Fitziu and de the management of Sir Herbert Tree was 254 perform 
Segurola—duet, “Whispered Vows” and “Tendres ances for “Henry VIII.” Messrs. Laurillard and Gros 
Avent”; Namara—‘Sleep, My -Darling’; Marie Rap- smith have to wait for the end of “Chu Chin Chow” 
pold—“Mother Dear”; Claudine Leed—‘“If Flowers before they can enter upon their lesseeship, 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL A TRIUMPHANT 


SUCCESS 








(Continued from page 5.) 
First Concert 


maestoso-allegro, 


(Gjuartet, op. t27, in E flat major, Beethoven; 

uw ma non troppo e molto cantabile, scherzando vivace, finale. 
Q t n E minor, Alois Reiser (second composition, chosen from 
ghty-two manuscripts for public performance); moderato assai, 
ar molto ooctont tto, allegretto scherzando e energico, finale, 
te est legro aseai Quintet for piano and string quar 
(Theatles Mrs. }f Covlidge at the piano; allegro 

lagio assai sostenuto, allegro, 

P J ‘ 

At the time of beginning every 

t in the hall was occupied and 

hen, a few moments later, the 


with Mrs. Cool 
was a great welcome, 
ery one standing and applauding. 
ien the audience seated itself only 
rise immediately for the playing 
f the national anthem by the quar- 
Coolidge taking the piano 


riet apy ired 
there 


tet, Mrs 


part. Then more applause—and the 
quartet bewan the serious work of 
the afternoon. From the very first 


apparent and at once 
that the quartet un- 


ne thing was 


impressed Viz., 


derstood absolutely every acoustic 
detail of the hall in which they 
played. The acoustic properties of 
the music hall are fine, apparently 


advantage was 
fortes were 
pianissimos 
hall and 
in perfect 


erfect, and every 
of this fact. The 
ever too loud and the 
clear and delicate, the 
seeming to be 


taken 


lavers 


mpathy 

The second number of the pro- 
gram, the E minor quartet. by Alois 
Reiser, winner of the second prize, 


made a great hit with the audience 
lhe applause was spontaneous, and 

e heard the comment “charming, 
charming,” after each movement. 
lhe composition ought to be a val- 

ble program number. At the end, 
Mr. Reiser came out to bow his 
hanks. 
when Mrs. Coolidge 
apps ared for the quintet she had 
what might well be called an “ova- 
tion.” A brilliant performance of 
rhuille’s work followed, Mrs. Cool- 
l the applause and appreciation that her fine 
nusicianship deserved. 

Che opening program of the 

for the other two days of 

d programs 


Elshuco Trio’s Debut 


morning at eleven saw the debut of a new 
organization, the Elshuco Trio, made up of Sam- 
violin; Willem Willeke, cello, and Richard 

Their program included the Brahms trio 
Ravel A minor trio; and Schu- 


(Ot course 


] t receiving 
festival was a bright aug- 
music, with the four well 


Tuesday 
chamber 
ei Gardner, 
| piano 
n C minor, op, 101; the 


bert’s trio in B flat major, op. 99, No. 1. 

This was the first public appearance of the Elshuco 
Trio. It made an immediate and pronounced success, a 
success that well deserves the description of phenomenal. 
There was but one verdict. The program was delightfully 
played, applause and recalls abounding. A prominent mu- 
sician said he had never heard such playing, to which 


came the quick response from another well known artist, 





THE LONGY CLUB OF BOSTON, 
Georges Longy is seated in the center of the front row, 


“Nor any one else for years.” There was a sudden and 
severe hailstorm while the program was being played 
“Hail to the trio,” as still another suggested. 

Samuel Gardner, of the trio, is one of the competing 
composers who received an honorable mention for his 
work. He is the youngest of the three but a fine musician. 
That goes without saying, for he would not be associated 
otherwise with Willem Willeke and Richard Epstein. 

Tuesday afternoon brought with it the first appearance 
of the Longy Club for the season of 1918-19. They made 
a dash up from Boston, arriving at noon, and leaving again 
the moment the concert ended. 


There have been some changes made in the personnel 
of this club. Ch. Demailly is now the second flute, while 
A. Vannini takes oe ov of M. Minart, now with the 
army in France. iller is another new member. Alli 
are players in the » othe, Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Longy has recently returned from a visit to France 
and brought back both new and old compositiens for the 
use of the club. Two of the new ones were heard, the 
“Suite Persane” (Caplet) and _ the 
“Pastorale Variée” (Pierné). The 
audience was interested and amused 
by Andre Caplet’s very Oriental com- 
position, but Gabriel Pierné may be 
said to have made the “hit” of the af- 
ternoon. The movements were all 
short and varied in style. The audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic. The 
sonata by Loeillet dates back to the 
seventeenth century and was interest- 
ing. The other works played were a 
Mozart quintet and d’Indy’s “Chansons 
et Danses.” 


Wednesday’s Concerts 


Wednesday opened with a_ heavy 
rainstorm. It might have been ex- 
pected that there would be a small 
audience attending this, the fourth 
concert, but in spite of rain and some 
other discouragements—mud being 
one—the hail was full—a fine tribute 
to the love of music as displayed 
throughout the series by attentive, in- 
terested and critical audiences. The 
effort made to attend was well repaid, 
for the Letz Quartet gave a fine pro- 
gram in the morning, finely played. 
Mozart, for the opening number, at 
once showed what position this or- 
ganization occupies musically. The 
audience was enthusiastic, giving un- 
stinted applause for the good work 
done, the entire program receiving in 
this way the thanks and appreciation 
of the listeners. Besides the Mozart 
quartet (G major, K, No. 387), the 
Beethoven quartet, E flat, op. 74, and 
Taneieff’s quartet, B flat, op. 19, were 
well performed. 

And then the last concert, which 
while last was by no means least, for 
during its course the Berkshire String Quartet was to 
play the eagerly awaited prize quartet. If the morn- 
ing had been unpleasant and unnecessarily rainy, the 
afternoon outdid it as to rain until after the close of 
the concert, when it almost tried to clear. However, 
“bold and undaunted” came onthe “four hundred,” or 
perhaps five hundred, and again all the seats were occu- 
pied for the closing of this great musical event. 

As in the morning, the program began with a Mozart 
quintet, of which the quartet, assisted by Edward 
Kreiner, gave a beautiful rendition, at once covering 
itself with glory. 





Berkshire Quartet Photo, © Victor Georg 
(Below, left) The Lete Quartet, Hans Lets seated. 
Ntoeber, cello; Sergei Kotlarsky, second violin. 


(Right, oval) Tadeusz di Iarecki, composer of the prize winning quartet. 


( Below, 
(Above, center) The Elshuco Trio, from left to right, Richard Hpstein, piano; Samuel Gardner, violin, and Willem Willeke, cello. 
(Left, oval) Alois Reiser, whose quartet was given second place. 


ARTISTS AND COMPOSERS OF THE PITTSFIELD FESTIVAL. 


right) The Berkshire ‘Quartet, from left to right, Hugo Kortachak, first violin; Clarence Hvans, viola; Hmmeran 
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Then every one sat expectant of the new prize com- 
position. The descriptions of the various movements 
give the complete idea of the composer’s intentions, 
which were well carried out in the music. It proved 
to be interesting throughout, and was a pronounced 
success with the critical audience present. It goes with- 
out saying that it received a most careful, painstaking 
and sympathetic reading from the Berkshire Quartet. 

With Brahms to close a festival that commenced with 
Beethoven, leave was taken of the Berkshire Festival of 
Chamber Music for 1918, with the hope that the one 
of 1919 would be as good—it hardly seems possible it 
can be better. 

A Musical Audience 

It is not often that so many well known musicians 
from different parts of the country are assembled to- 
gether. 

Of course, all the judges of the eighty-two composi- 
tions sent in were present—Frederick A. Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Franz 
Kneisel, listening closely to every program; Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, conductor Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
and Kurt Schindler. The Berkshire String Quartet 
also had one vote. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler came down from the 
camp where they are summering to attend the five con- 
certs, Mr. Kreisler looking very bronzed and robust; 
“in the best of health,” said Mrs. Kreisler. 

Efrem Zimbalist was also a very interested listener 
to all the programs. 

Eleanor Spencer, on her way home from Lake Placid, 
stayed over for a week as the guest of Gertryde Wat- 
son, who has been very active in establishing a com- 
munity c chorus in Pittsfield. The chorus is now in a 
flourishing condition under the care of Frank Sills 
Rogers, of Albany. 

Among the Visitors 

Rosalie Miller, the promising young singer, was, with 
her mother, a constant attendant at the festival, When 
some one expressed surprise at a singer being so inter- 
ested in chamber music, it was at once remembered that 
Miss Miller was once a violinist. 

William C. Carl and Joseph Bonnet, who have been 
spending the summer in the Berkshires, came down for 
the three days, being motored down by Sumner Salter, 
who for thirteen years has been director of music at 
Williams College. Mr. Salter gives about eighteen re- 
citals annually on the great organ in Grace Hall. He 
is also organist and choirmaster with a choir of thirty- 
six men in Thompson Memorial Chapel, where there 
is a daily service with two services on Sunday. Mary 
Turner Salter accompanied the party. She is a com- 
poser of songs who is well known throughout the coun- 
try and was formerly a prominent soprano. 

Dr. H. D. Sleeper, director of music at Smith College 
for over twenty years, was an interested visitor, The 
music department of Smith is one of the most important 
in the country and the college contains a large and valua- 
ble organ. 


The members of the Flonzaley Quartet, Messrs. Pochon, 
Bailly, Archimbault and Betti, were all present. 

Miss Longy accompanied her father and they remained 
over Wednesday to hear the prize quartet. 

Louis Svecenski, Heinrich Gebhard, Ruth Deyo, 
among the visitors from Boston; also Olive Mead 
other members of her quartet. 

From New York were seen Mr, and Mrs. 
Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Gregory Mason, Dr. 
Rubin Goldmark and Mrs. and Miss Kneisel. 

M. H. Hanson, the manager, tarried for two days to 
hear the trio and the two quartets as well as the “prize.” 
When not listening to music he appeared surrounded with 
letters and documents of all sorts and shapes. He was 
warm in praise of the playing. 

Rubin Goldmark was an 
Schroeder, Mrs. Kurt Schindler, Lillian Littlehales, Jan 
Sickesz, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Regal, of Springfield, 
were others attending. ‘There was also one critic from 
Stockbridge, Walter P. Eaton, and two from Boston, H. T. 
Parker and Winthrop P. Tryon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sprague, son and daughter-in-law 
of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, came up from Washington for this 
occasion, 

There were several people from Chicago, who are much 
interested in music as well as in the fortunes of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 

Susan Metcalfe Casals, wife of Pablo Casals, has been 
spending the summer in Stockbridge and has often sung 
in the vicinity of that well known and celebrated old town. 

Mrs. John R. MacArthur came up from Vineyard Haven 
for the two last days and was returning to her summer 
home on the day after the festival closed. She will, how- 
ever, soon be back in her Montclair residence. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, who will soon reopen his New 
York studio, was an interested listener, as well as Max 
Zach, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


‘ The Temple of Music 


It is said that the hall was originally a mill and was 
moved down from Lanesboro to its present site on South 
Mountain. The massive beams and heavy wood floor 
certainly give the impression of solidity. There is a 
feeling of spaciousness in the height of the interior open 
to the roof—the supporting beams being rather ornamental. 
The seats are “pews” from an old New England church, 
most comfortable with their soft red covered cushions. 
These cushions and two large American flags give the 
needed touch of color against the neutral tinted back- 
ground. There are seats for nearly five hundred people— 
a good size for an intimate chamber music recital, while 
the acoustic properties are, as has been said previously, 
auite perfect. Nothing has been left to chance. There 
is a thoroughness as to every detail that insures the per- 
fection of comfort and pleasure to all. It is a great work 
that Mrs. Coolidge has done, a great music institution that 
she has founded—-a work and institution that she could 
through her 
Music lovers owe 
for this festival is an important event in 


were 
and 


Henry Holden 
Baruch, 


attentive listener. Alwin 


only have carried out to a successful issue 
great love of music and an ardent spirit. 
her a great debt, 


the advancement of the musical life of the country for 
those who want only the best. 
Festival Notes 
To end this auspicious occasion in a fitting social man- 
ner, the Berkshire Quartet gave a dinner at the Hotel 
Wendell for their friends. The guests included Mrs. F. 
S. Coolidge, Mr. and Mrs. Sprague Coolidge, Mrs. Evans, 


Miss Llewellyn, Mrs. and Miss Kneisel, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, the Elshuco Trio, the Letz Quartet, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Efrem Zimbalist, Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Schindler, 


Frederick A. Stock, Rubin Goldmark, Louis Svecenski, 
and Ugo Ara. Dinner was served in a large private din- 
ing room. After dinner the table was removed and danc- 
ing indulged in, the music being furnished by the excel 
lent orchestra of the hotel. 

The five audiences at the concerts were, for the greater 
pagt, composed of the same people, so it was like a large 
party of neighbors where faces were recognized without 
names being known, 

It was really surprising that in the excessive dampness 
instruments kept in tune so well. There were only two 
broken strings to record, one not serious enough to inter 
fere with the playing. 

What are often called “stiff” “classical” 


programs pro 


grams by the best composers—were listened to for two 
mornings and three afternoons, by audiences who nevet 
for one moment lost deep interest. There was no going 


in and out, every one was on hand at the beginning and 
stayed to the end. 

The Berkshire String Quartet will remain in their pres 
ent quarters until October. Then they will take a vacation 
of two weeks, before starting on the season’s work. 

The Country Club, which is a mile or more nearer the 
town than the music colony, marks the end of the street 
car line and from this point motor buses conveyed people 
up on the mountain side to the concerts. The road is by 
no means straight, and has some rather sharp turns, but 
the motor bus takes them at a gallant speed regardless: of 
the swaying passengers. 

A report that Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was present spread until it reached the daily papers. It 
proved to be “a lady from Williamstown.” 

Gertrude Watson entertained a large party of friends 
at lunch on Thursday in order that they should have the 
pleasure of hearing Susan Metcalfe Casals sing 


This is what the Springfield Republican had to say about 
the prize quartet: 

It speaks well for the quartet of the young Polish composer wh« 
is thus honored while he himself is serving in France with th 
Polish Legion, that it should so well stand the test of standing 
between these masterpieces of chamber music. It is a highly indi 
vidual and genuine work, neither extravagantly modern nor slavishly 
bound to precedents, rather short, quite unpretentious and su 
charged with feeling This last is specially true of the first two 
movements, which are on the whole the best, despite fine isKiges 
in what follows. The opening is as abrupt and emphatic as an 
known in all chamber music, and perhaps this initial sharp disso 
nance is a little too emphatic; effective at a first hearing, it is 

would wear well, and th wonderful wear 


questionable whether it 
ing quality of the hest quartets lies not a 
of excessive emphasis or of unexplained and 
intensity. But though this opening may come a litt! 
(Continued on page 13.) 


little in their avoidance 
unprepared emotional 
too much out 





WHAT VISITORS TO THE PITTSFIELD FESTIVAL SAW. 


(Upper left) Mrs. Coolidge’s Pittsfield home, which she has given as a home for crippled children. 
(Lower left) Mrs. Qoolidge’s summer home on South Mountain. 


(Center) the Pittsfield Country Club. 


South Mountain, where the members of the Berkshire Quartet spent their summer. 


Music, where the chamber music festival was held. 


bungalow colony on 


(Upper right) the 
The Temple of 


(Lower right) 
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YSAYE TO CONDUCT BELGIAN WORKS 


Cincinnati Is to Hear Novelties Under New Orchestral 
Leader—Conservatory Activities in Full Sway 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September , 19 

May Festival Chorus will anu on the 
October rehearsals for the 1920 festival 
held in the auditorium of the Odd 
will be tried out a coming 


Beatitudes” will be the first 


The Cincinnati 
t Monday in 
rhe rehearsals 
Fellows Temple, and voice 
week Franck’ "The 
ork taken up 
Kegistrations for 
the Cincinnati ( 
many examinations 
vast week The di 
for the first le 
ill extend from that 
Mrs, Stillman-Kelley 
applied harmony 


will he 
Cesar 


master violin class at 
coming in rapidly and 
for admission were held during the 
stinguished master will meet his 
Tuesday, October 15, and the 
date to April 15 
returns to resume her 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Saturday of this week. Mr. Stillman-Kelley 
was detained in the Kast by the Worcester (Mass.) Fes 

al production of one of his new works for soprano gnd 
orchestra, and of his “New England” symphony. He will 
he at the conservatory to mect his classes in musical 
analysis and composition on Saturday, October 12 

The fact that Eugen Ysave is a Belgian, 
the position which this heroic little country 
publi lent special interest to the 
group of Belgian composers which Ysaye 
his programs of the Cincinnati Orchestra this 
Among them, first of all, are the compositions of 
Liege and who was a warm 


Kugen Ysaye's 
onservatory are 


( lass 


aon course 


classes in 
pian and 
f Music on 


combined with 
in the 
works of a 
proposes to in 


occupies 


esteem, has 


clude on 
season 

Franck, who was born in } 
friend of Ysaye and whose beautiful symphony in D minor 
remarkable exposition by Ysaye and the Cin 
Orchestra last spring. Others to be 


_csar 


Wit given a 


cinnati Symphony 
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Y. M. ©. A. concert singers, who leave 
and entertainment work over seas. 
Appointments of Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
graduates and artist-students received this week are Glyn 
Morris, tenor, pupil of John A. Hoffmann, head of vocal 
department of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; 
Freda Clauter, pupil of Jean ten Have, teacher of violin 
at public schools of Aurura, Ind.; Catherine Eskridge, 
Supervisor of Public School Music, Pa ris, Ky.; Sara 
Blood, pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, and Helen May Curtis, 
teacher of voice and expression at Massanutten Academy, 
F.S 


\ oodstox k, Va 


shortly for recital 


Oakland Honors “Women of the Homeland” 


At the new 
Miss de Licre 


movie palace in San Francisco 
featured the new song “Women of the 
Homeland” for a week and scored a wonderful success 
with the number. “Women of the Homeland” was used 
in the same picture house also as a feature song for 
“Patriot Mothers’ Day.” On September 15, Lucy van de 
Mark, the well known contralto, sang “Women of the 
Homeland” at the dedication services of the new band 
stand at Oakland, Cal. As the city of Oakland engaged 
Miss van de Mark and selected her program, the pres- 
ence on the list of “Women of the Homeland” was in the 
nature of civic public tribute to the character and effect 
of that stimulative and popular composition. 


$1,000,000 


Max Rosen at Lake George with Professor Auer 
“More | 


eautiful than any of the famous European sum- 
mer resorts,” was Max Rosen’s enthusiastic opinion of 
Lake George, N. Y., where the young violinist spent his 
first American summer in seven years. There was a whole 


ummer colony of musicians and students gathered there 
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The Metropolitan Chorus School 

Nine young American singers, seven girls and two young 
men, ranging in age from seventeen to twenty-five, and 
students in the chorus school of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, after passing two rigorous examinations, have 
been accepted by Chorusmaster Giulio Setti as members 
of the regular chorus of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. The students accepted are Anna Bookstaber, Flora 
Cingolani, Ann Howard, Emma Clifton, Betty Poulos, 
Laurette Shea, Clara Sperling, Sol Marks and S. Verzi. 

The chorus school has been maintained for quite a num- 
ber of years by the Metropolitan Opera Company, chiefly 
as a subsidiary contingent for use in those operas and 
oratorios of the company’s repertoire requiring an extra 
large choral mass. The pupils of the school can thus ac- 
quire stage experience from the very start, besides having 
an opportunity to hear many of the most celebrated singers 
in the world. The principal requirements for admission 
to the chorus school—where young American singers are 
taught chorus repertoire, sight reading and languages free 
of charge in evening classes—are a voice of good range 
and quality and a fair amount of musical knowledge. 
Voice trials, also free of charge, are being held now. Ap- 
plications should be made in writing only, and should be 
addressed to Edoardo Petri, director of the chorus school, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New 
York. 


Elman-Namara Recital 
A capacity audience attended the concert given by Mischa 
Elman and Namara at the New York Hippodrome on Sun- 
day afternoon. 
Mr. Elman’s principal numbers were the Vivaldi-Nachez 
concerto in G minor and the Saint-Saéns in B minor. He 
played other shorter pieces, including his own arrangement 








““‘Women of the 


Homeland” 
(God Bless You, Every One!) 


A Melody Ballad 


By Bernard Hamblen 


Sang by 


Mme. Schumann-Heink 
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“Sing Me Love’s 
Lullaby” 


A Melody Ballad 
By Theodore Morse 


Sung by 


Mme. Frances Alda 


Published in all the keys by 
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“The Voice of Love”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Ella Della 
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adagio for string orchestra, a 
“Fantasie on Angevin Airs” of ny ag Lekeu; first sym- 
phony and three orchestral poems by Theo Ysaye, brother 
of the conductor, who was widely recognized in his own 
country as a representative composer, and who died last 
year in France; “Poems Sur L’Ardenne” and “Walloon 
Noéls,” by Joseph, for orchestra and organ; “Flemish 
Kermess,” by Jan Blockx; “La Mer,” by rue Gilson: 
variations for string orchestra, by Arthur de Greef, and 
compositions by Peter Benoit, Edgar Tinel and others 
Iska Murff, for several years a pupil of voice and dra 
matic art under Dr. Fery Lulek and Helen May Curtis 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has just com 
pleted two successful weeks at the Lyric Theatre in 
“Friendly Enemies.” ‘ 
\mong Cincinnati Conservatory of Music students ac 
tively engaged in the musical department of war work is 
Marie Hughes, soprano, pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, and 
Ralph Lyford, now touring the New York training camps 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Bess Cook, con 
tralto, pupil of Thomas J. Kelly, is doing similar work in 
Mississippi, and Cora Lee Gregory, pupil of John A. Hoff 
mann, is touring Texas as contralto-soloist with the Texas 


included in the list are an 





from all parts of the country by the magic name of Pro 
fessor Auer, who gave lessons to the most gifted of them. 
One of the greatest events of the summer to Max Rosen 
was when he was asked to play a joint concert with his 
master, Professor Auer, for the benefit of the local Red 
Cross, and was publicly complimented by his teacher for 
his remarkable playing. 


Gloria Goodwin to Play in Motion Pictures 


Gloria Goodwin, soprano, now appearing in the “Melting 
of Molly,” is soon to be featured in a number of photo- 
plays) Miss Goodwin is as attractive as she is talented, 
and the success of her appearance before the camera 
should rival that which she has scored behind the foot- 
lights. 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL ON VACATION, 


of “Deep River” and the Albeniz tango. It is sufficient 
to say that the violinist was in superb form and received 
a most enthusiastic reception. After Mr. Elman’s first 
concerto, the applause did not ebate until he had given 
two encores and he was obliged to respond with three after 
the second concerto. One of the encores was the Schu- 
bert “Ave Maria,” which aroused the house. Judging from 
the listeners’ response to the artist, one must add that 
Mr. Elman has a good drawing capacity. 

Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, was 
none the less successful in her appearance. Her first 
contribution was the gavotte from Massenet’s “Manon,” 
which was most artistically rendered. Namara not only 
satisfied the ear to the minutest detail, but pleased the 
eye as well. She is altogether an unusual artist. 

Her second contribution to the program included three 
short, but effective, songs: “la Colomba” (Schindler), 
“Little Birdies” (Buzzi-Peccia) and “I Am the Wind” 
(Florence Gere). After this group two encores, “Love's 
on the High Road” (Rogers), and “Bonnie Doon,” to her 
own accompaniment, were warmly received. 

The general impression was that Namara and Elman 
make a good combination and the concert was successful. 





Clarence Whitehill, one of America’s foremost baritones, has returned from his vacation in Manchester, where he spent his time golfing, playing tennis and horseback riding, in prepara- 
tion for a very busy concert and opera season, as he will again be with the Metropolitan Opera Company, beginning early in February, and will be heard in some new French and 


Italian roles, Mr, 
quished Japanese composer and canductor. 


The snapshots show (above) Mr. 


Whitehill add ressing the ball; 


Whitehill’s first appearance in New York will be at Carnegie Hall on October 16, as soloist at the orchestral concert to be given by Koscak Yamada, the distin- 
(left) getting the ball out of a sand pit, (right) the baritone with a quartet 
of Anzacs, snapped at the Polo Grounds, New York, last July. 
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Civic Music League to Bring Famous Artists—Samprix 
to Be Heard in New York—lInstitute of Musical 
Art Has Imposing Faculty—Notes 

Toledo, Ohio, September 20, 1918. 

The musical forecast for Toledo promises this city its 
most brilliant season. War seems to stimulate rather than 
to decrease the interest in music here. Interest in Toledo’s 
musical season centers in the plans of the Civic Music 
League, to bring an array of famous artists and musical 
organizations. Thousands of people during the past three 
years have attended the concerts of the league. In fact, 
it has become one of the important organizations for social 
uplift in this city, which takes justifiable pride in its record 
of achievement. The six attractions which have beer 
booked for this season have been arranged in keeping with 
the policy the league outlined at the beginning, of bring- 
ing only the most distinguished artists and attractions 
before the public. Some of the artists have been heard 
here before, and others will be heard for the first time 
this season at the Coliseum. The Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Quartet, Frances Alda, soprano; Carolyn Lazzari, 
contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Giuseppe de 
luca, baritone, with Signor Papi at the piano—with the 
exception of Mme. Lazzari, all members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company—will open the series, October 2. 
Jascha Heifetz, on November 8, will give the second con- 
cert in the chorus. The new singers to be presented are 
Hulda Lashanska, the Russian soprano, and Riccardo 
Stracciari, baritone of the Chicago Opera Association. 
Mme. Galli-Curci is also booked to appear on April 4, 
the concluding event. Another feature will be the appear- 
ance of New York's Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
by the boys in khaki, from fifty to one hundred of whom 
will be there the entire year. 

Mary Willing Meagley will confine her musical activities 
to Toledo, her home town, this season, because of the 
hardships of traveling. For six years Mrs. Meagley has 
made regular trips to Chicago, where she had charge of 
the music in the McCabe Memorial M. E. Church, as 
director of the chorus choir and as organist. She also 
presented a number of her pupils in organ and piano re- 
citals there. In addition to her duties as a teacher of 
piano and theory Mrs. Meagley has charge of the chorus 
in appreciation of music at the Smead School for Girls, 
where she also trains and directs the chorus. Mrs. Meag- 
ley’s sister, Clara Enid Orwig, her chief assistant, also 
has large private classes. Ruth Brand, Ruth Siek and 
Cecil Frautschi are her other assistants. Recitals are 
given regularly at the Museum of Art, and several pupils 
will be presented this season. 

Mrs. Meagley is also an accompanist of note and presi- 
dent of the Toledo Pianoforte Teachers’ Association. 

S. M. 


Hinkle-Witherspoon Recital in Raleigh 


Florence Hinkle and Reinald Werrenrath will give their 
first joint recital of this season in Raleigh, N. C., on 
Wednesday, October 23. 


Prominent Ann Arbor Musicians in the Service 


Among the members of the University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., who are now in the service, are the 
following: Samuel Pierson Lockwood (violinist), Frank 
Taber (organist), Horace Lee Davis (tenor), Chase B. 
Sikes (baritone), Lee N. Parker (cellist), Kenneth West- 
erman (tenor), Fiske Church (baritone), Andrew Haigh 
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Dayton, Ohio, Season Looms Large 


A. F. Thiele, thewell known impresario, who has been 
at the head of Dayton, Ohio, musical affairs for many 
years and built up a numerous and intelligent concert 
clientele i in that city, will give his usual “All Star Artist 
Course” this season, to include the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Quartet (Alda, Martinelli, Lazzari, de Luca), 
Maud Powell, Rudolph Ganz, Galli-Curci, McCormack 

The Dayton Symphony Association, A, F. Thiele, 
managing director, announces an unusually brilliant 
series of concerts for the ninth symphony season for 
Dayton during the fall and winter of 1918-19. The 
series of five symphony concerts with soloists will be 
held as follows: October 30, Cincinnati Orchestra, 
soloist, Eliza Helen Stover, dramatic soprano; Decem- 
ber 11, Detroit Orchestra, soloist, Myrtle Elvyn-Bloch, 
pianist; January 15, New York Symphony, Gabrielle 
Gills, famous French soprano; March 7, Cincinnati Or 
chestra, soloist, Arthur Shattuck, pianist; May 6, Min 
neapolis Orchestra, soloist to be announced later. 

When the Cincinnati Orchestra goes to Dayton on 
October 30 it will be the twenty-fifth time that that 
orchestra will appear in Dayton under the Thiele dire¢ 
tion. It is a notable record for Dayton and for A, | 
Thiele. 


“Land of Mine” 


(By Telegram ) 


Scores Again 


Indianapolis, September ar, 1918 
James G. MacDermid, composer of “Land of Mine,” 
heard his number sung and played at the big patrioti 
song festival at the Indianapolis Coliseum Friday 
night, September 20, before an audience of 10,000. 
“Land of Mine” was featured throughout the concert 
by the Innes Band in the wonderful manner expected 
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“Love Here Is My 
Heart”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Lao Silesu 
(Composer of “A Little Love, a Little Kiss’’) 


Sung by 


John McCormack 
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conductor. This orchestra has played here upon two 
former occasions, under the management of the league. 
Its re-engagement this season was brought about through 
the insistent demands of subscribers, 

Toledo is likely to have to depend upon concerts this 
season for its high-grade entertainment, as indications are 
that there will be few first-class theatrical performances. 
Unless the situation changes suddenly, this condition of 
affairs, as well as the increasing interest which people are 
taking in better music, augurs well for the Civic Music 
League concerts. The personnel of the Civic Music 
League has remained practically unchanged since its or- 
ganization three years ago. The men who comprise the 
officers ~ board of directors are George B. Orwig, presi- 
dent; C. S. Lewis, vice-president; Warren E. Griffith, sec- 
retary; I. E, Knisely, treasurer, with a board of directors, 
consisting of Alfred B. Koch, Thomas H. de Vilbiss, Vic- 
tor C. Russell, Dr. C. H. Moots, W. W. Smith and Brad- 
ford Mills. The management is in charge of Bradford 
Mills, through whose efforts the league was organized. 
The Civic Music League is backed by fifty prominent 
Toledo business men. The slogan of the organization is, 
“The best music for all the people.” 

The directors of the league have voted to devote the 
net proceeds from their concerts this season to the enter- 
tainment fund cf the war camp activities. 

Samprix to Be Heard in New York 
Boe Samprix, the Belgian pianist and musical director 
Toledo’s new music school, will be heard in two New 
York recitals this season. His first will be given Novam- 
ber 14 at Aeolian Hall, under the director of Winton & 
Livingston. The second will be given in December at the 
same place. He is also to appear in recital in many of 
the important music centres during the season. 
Institute of Musical Art 

The Toledo Institute of Musical Art, founded May 1, 
i918, by a group of public-spirited citizens of Toledo, 
aims to foster and develop existing musical talent and to 
meet the need for a school of music of the highest and 
most artistic standard. Efficient professional and peda- 
gogical talent has been concentrated for methodical and 
scientific development of the student, whether he purposes 
to become a composer, public performer, teacher, or ac- 
complished amateur. 

To the faculty belongs an imposing group of talented 
and experienced musicians, 

Graveure and Raisa for Toledo 


The Eurydice Club, Mrs. Otto Sand director, expects 
to bring to Toledo, Louis Graveure, the baritone, and Rosa 
Raisa, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, this 
season. 


Notes 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the Art Museum, it is 
announced, will be continued this year. 
Toledo University will probably have a glee club, formed 














“‘The Radiance in 
Your Eyes”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Ivor Novello 


(Composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning’) 


Sung by 


Reinald Werrenrath 
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“Over There” 


The thrilling and inspiring unofficial American 
patriotic song 
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By George M. Cohan 
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Sung by 


Enrico Caruso 
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(pianist), Thomas Morgan (baritone), Kemp Keena 
(tenor), Frank Grover (tenor), Richard Keys Biggs (or- 
ganist). 
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Long Branch and many of 
the other resorts strung 
along the New Jersey 

= Coast have been favorite 
resorts for the Italian 
opera singers this year. 
Giuseppe de Luca, the 
Metropolitan baritone, and 
his family, occupied the 
same house as they had 
= last summer and enjoyed 
themselves just as much, 
too. Mr. and Mrs, de Luca 
are seen at tea on the steps 
of their cottage, and in the 
other picture Signor de 
Luca is at the wheel of his 
car, for he “chauffs” as 
well ag he baritones. Ina 
few days he will have to 
be on his way, for his sea- 
son opens early. 
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of Mr. Innes Among those who congratulated the 
composer were Mr. Barnhart, who conducted the fes 
tival, and Mr. Bryce ? 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
SUMMERING AT 
LONG BRANCH 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GETS ENDOWMENT 


Organization Now on Permanent Basis—To Give 
Tschaikowsky Cycle 


The Musicat Courier is the first paper to publish the 
news that the Russian Symphony Orchestra of New 


York, Modest Altshuler, conductor, has at last been put 
on a permanent basis, Several friends of the organiza- 
tion, including Colonel Thompson, Percy Rockefeller 
and J. T. Chadbourne, who are the principal backers, 
have united to provide an endowment and guarantee 


fund of suitable size, and it may be mentioned that the 
President's daughter, Margaret Wilson, a great friend 
of the organization, has been highly instrumental in 
bringing about the long wished for consummation of 
Mr. Altshuler’s hopes. 

Daniel Mayer, manager of the orchestra, announces that 
the Russian Symphony will give ten concerts at Carnegie 
Hall this season, instead of the usual five, and, besides 
ts concerts on tour, will play additional ones in New 
York, including a special series at which all the orchestral 
I'schaikowsky will be presented in memory of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the composer's death. 


\ 
works ol 


Foster to Manage Romances en Costumes 
Kingsbery Foster, 25 West Forty-second street, New 
ork, is known as a manager of representative artists. 
Always on the lookout for what the public wants, he be- 
lieves he has found it in Romances en Costumes, and has 
assumed the management of this novelty, as well as of the 
other interests of Roger de Bruyn, tenor, and Merced de 


’ifia, mezzo-alto. He announces that these artists are now 


a 





Bruyn, tenor, and Merced de Piila, mezzo-alte, 


exponents of Romances en Costumes. 


Roger de 


through him, jointly or singly, for straight con- 
cert work, and also for their Romances en Costumes. 

Mr. Foster, together with Roger de Bruyn and Merced 
de Pifia, the originators, emphasize the value of Romances 
en Costumes for many reasons—there is change for the 
eye as well as the ear, beauty and vividness of costume, 
accuracy to type lending historical value, infinite variety 
to meet every taste, from an exquisite French marquis to 
the world-loved Peter Pan, atmosphere, artistic presenta- 
tion, solo and duet groups, with voices that blend excep- 
well, in fact, to quote Mr. Foster, almost “an 


available 


tionally 
opera in miniature.’ 

“It's because Romances en Costumes is so different that 
| value it,” asserts Mr¢t Foster. 


KINGSBERY FOSTER 
id. 
ROGER DE BRUYN 


and 


MERCED DE PINA 











BUSY SEASON 


for 


ROMANCES EN COSTUMES 
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MARGARET MATZENAUER, 
Vetropolitan Opera contralto, who has put her 
services at the disposal of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service and will sing for the boys when- 

ever her engagements will permit, 


PM he 


TEYTE TRIUMPHS AS MIGNON 


Audience Acclaims Popular Soprano for Her Delight- 
ful Singing and Histrionic Finesse 

Rarely has an audience responded so quickly and so 
genuinely to an opera artist’s appeal in song and action 
as was the case with Maggie Teyte and her ‘hearers last 
Monday evening at the Park Theatre, when the Society of 
American Singers opened its season there with “Mignon.” 
In another column of the MusicaL Courter will be found 
a critical summing up of Miss Teyte’s achievement as it 
appeared to the reviewer of this paper. His enthusiasm 
is shared in by the music scribes of all the New York 
dailies, who showered unstinted praise upon this artist’s 
singing, interpretation, acting and, in fact, the tout en- 
semble of her rendering. For instant and electrical effect 
on a critical and representative New York opera gathering 
Maggie Teyte’s Mignon unquestionably equals the high- 
est records. 

“The great strength of the performance,” according to 
the World, “centered in Miss Teyte, whose vivacious act- 
ing and beautiful vocal gifts made the title role extremely 
effective and appealing. After her solos of the first and 
second acts this magnetic little soprano received tributes 
of applause which measured up to the proportions of an 
ovation.” 

Herald opinion has it that “no better selection than 
Maggie Teyte could have been made, for she has sung 
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the role before the most exigent audiences in the world, 
at the Paris Opera Comique and at Covent Garden, and 
has made it peculiarly her own. Both as actress and 
singer she left nothing to be desired.” 

We are informed by the Times that Miss Teyte, “a 
sincere and fervent Mignon, was hugely applauded after 
her famous air.” ; 

In the Tribune one reads that “Miss Teyte, in the part 
of Mignon, accomplished a portrait which was a veritable 
masterpiece. Rarely has an operatic stage witnessed such 
an exquisite adjustment of acting and singing as was pro- 
vided by this little English woman. It was an impersona- 
tion of infinite charm and pathos, and she sang the mus‘c 
with beautiful feeling. In addition, Miss Teyte’s voice, in 
the intimate auditorium of the Park Theatre, was rich in 
color. In short, Miss Teyte’s was a genuine triumph and 
proved the great strides she has made in the last few 
years.” ‘ : 

Miss Teyte’s command of style and her feeling were 
the subjects of especial remark in the Sun, and her sweet, 
true voice and sprightly vivacity of action stirred the Mail 
critic to warm commendation. 3 

From the Telegram columns one gleans that Maggie 
Teyte “was altogether charming, singing in the best voice 
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and with a clarity that was delightful. Her solo in the 
first act was sung beautifully and with an appeal that 
brought her a rousing encore. In fact, the strength of the 
performance rested upon Miss Teyte and Henri Scott.” 

In a box sat Geraldine Farrar, “a potential Mignon,” 
and the Evening World says that she followed the action 
of her prototype, Maggie Teyte, with undisguised and in- 
tent attention. Miss Teyte was a winsome heroine, sing- 
ing with clarity and acting with grace.” 

It was altogether exactly what the caption of this ar- 
ticle called it, a Maggie Teyte Triumph, and this is one 
of the few occasions when the word “triumph” is fully 
justifiable, as the foregoing paeans of praise evidence, 
and as all those are willing to testify who had the good 
fortune to be present when this wonderful Mignon re- 
vealed herself to New York. 


BENEFIT FOR FIGHTING SIXTY-NINTH 
McCormack, Galli-Curci, Ganz and Lazzari Sing Before 
Enthusiastic Throng 


Four renowned artists donated their services for the 
benefit concert at the New York Hippodrome last Sunday 
evening. These were Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto; Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and John 
McCormack, tenor. It was a testimonial concert for the 
boys of the 165th Infantry—the Fighting 60th—and as a 
result $45,000 was raised toward the comfort fund of that 
brave regiment, which is always first in the fight and is 
now in the front ranks in France. The Hippodrome was 
thronged, as usual when such names are announced, with 
a large crowd on the stage. 

Mr. McCormack opened the program with a fervent and 
inspiring rendition of “The Star Spangled Baner,” into 
which this great artist put his whole heart and soul. This 
was characteristic, indeed, of all of Mr. McCormack’s 
work of the evening, from his group of songs, “She Is Far 
From the Land” (Lambert), “Flower Rain” (Schneider), 
“The Lord Is My Light” (Allitsen), through the duet from 
“La Bohéme,” sung with Mme. Galli-Curci, to the final 
numbers, “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” written in the trenches 
by Lieutenant Gitz-Rice, “She Rested by the Broken Brook” 
(Coleridge-Taylor), “When Pershing’s Men Go Marching 
Into Picardy” (James H. Rogers), sung for the first time, 
and one of the most stirring and impressive war songs 
which the writer has heard, The usual outbursts of ap- 
plause followed his singing, and he had to return to the 
stage several times. Among his encores was Zo Elliott's 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail.” 

Carolina Lazzari occupied second place on the program 
and sang the aria “Amour, Viens Aider,” from “Samson et 
Dalila” (Saint-Saéns), and she later gave a group of 
songs: “Grave in France” (Rudolph Ganz), the composer 
at the piano, and following which Mr. Ganz was obliged 
to share the applause. Her other numbers were: “More- 
nita” (Buzzi-Peccia), “The Last Hour” (Walter Kramer), 
“Roadways” (Walter Densmore). Mme. Lazzari’s attrac- 
tive personality, the rich and brilliant quality of her voice 
of wide range and her artistic interpretations established 
her immediately in the favor of the audience, and she too 
responded to encores. 

Rudolph Ganz, the next on the program, is known far 
and wide for his masterful pianism. His Chopin numbers 
—waltz in A flat major, nocturne in F sharp major, polo- 
naise in A flat major (his first group)—and “Love Dream” 
(Liszt) and “La Campanella” (Paganini-Liszt), afforded 
the audience special pleasure, to judge from the reception 
which he received. 

The appearance of picturesque and dainty Mme. Galli- 
Curci on the stage was the occasion for great outbursts of 
applause. Her first group contained “Sylvelin” (Sinding), 
“Papillon” (Fourdrain), “Crepuscule” (Massenet), and 
“Bolero” (Delibes), which were beautifully adapted to her 
style of singing and voice, with their fine sentiment and 
delicate tracery. With John McCormack in the duet from 
“La Bohéme,” her singing, together with his, made one 
wish to hear these artists in the entire Puccini opera. Her 
singing of the “Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah” (Meyer- 
heer), with flute obbligato by Manuel Berenguer, has been 
heard before by big New York audiences and has already 
become an established favorite when sung by this singer. 
Mme. Galli-Curci was in splendid voice and was gracious 
in her response to encores, for the final and one accom- 
panying herself on the piano. Homer Samuels accom- 
panied Mme. Galli-Curci and Edwin Schneider, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, at the piano. These artists were furnished by the 
courtesy of Charles L. Wagner and D. F. MacSweeney. 


JAMES P. DUNN’S 


Setting of 


“COME UNTO HIM” 


A Sacred Song' 
Appeals to Every Singer 











Published in two keys 
Oe gi AO: a ere net .60 
If not in your repertoire, ask your home 
dealer to obtain a copy for you. 
By the same composer: 
The Bitterness of Love, 3 keys..... net .60 


Under the Greenwood Tree, 2 keys. .net .60 
and many other excellent songs. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. New York 
Fourth Avenue and 8th Street (Astor Place) 


Publishers of Fay Foster’s ““The Americans Come !”’ 
**My Menagerie,” etc. 
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SERGE PROKOFIEFF IN AMERICA 


Chicago and Russian Symphony Orchestras to Play 
His Works 


Serge Prokofieff, one of the leaders of young Russia 
in the musical world, reached America a short time 
ago. He is staying in New York and will remain in 
this country for the coming season. His compositions 
will be heard extensively. The program of the open- 
ing concert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Altshuler, conductor, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
early in December, will be devoted almost exclusively 
to his compositions. Ilrederick A. Stock, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra leader, is very much impressed 
with the young man’s work and has invited him to 
conduct the Chicago organization in a pair of concerts, 
when his “Classical” symphony and “Scythian Suite” 
will be played. At this concert Prokofieff will also 
play the solo part of his second piano concerto, Stock 
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conducting the orchestra. There follows a brief sum- 
mary of the career of this distinguished musician: 


Prokofieff was born in the Estate Sontsavka, in the south of Rus 
sia, April 11, 1891. He showed evidence of musical capacity at an 
early age. His first manuscripts belong to the age of six. The first 
teacher of the boy was his mother, who vassed him on to Professor 
Jasieff and Professor Gliére. In 1904, young Serge, then only 
thirteen years old, entered the Petrograd Conservatory of Music, 
from which he graduated with highest honors, winning the coveted 
Rubinstein prize. In the conservatory he studied composition under 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liadoff, piano under Annette Essipoff and con- 
ducting under Professor Jaherepnine. Due to the brilliant technical 
potencies in the construction of his hands, with long, strong and 
tenacious fingers, Prokofieff became soon a remarkable pianist. The 
ease in managing piano led him to cultivate the pianoforte music in 
his early compositions. His first attempts to compose operas were 
at the early age of seven and nine. At eleven he composed a sym 
phony in four parts, at twelve a third opera. As the years rolled by 
the imagination of the young composer worked more energetically. 
During the first years at the conservatory he wrote over one hun 
dred different works—-the fourth opera “Undina,”” another sym 
phony in three parts, two violin sonatas, six pianoforte sonatas and 
over ninety other pieces, One of these sonatas of his youth was 
recomposed in 1909 and published as opus 1. To the same year 


belongs the composition of the very dramatic opera in one act, 
““Maddelena,” and of the “Sinfonietta” in five parts. In 1910 ap 
peared the symphonic poems “Dreams” and “Poem Automas”; in 
igit, the first concerto for piano; in 1912, the second sonata and 
a “Ballad” for cello and piano; in 1913, the second concerto for 
piano; in 1914, the “Scythian Suite,” “Ala and Lolly,” for grand 
orchestra, and the “Sarcasms’; in i915, a ballet for the Russian 
season in Paris and London (that season unfortunately was post- 


“Gambler,” in 


poned on account of the war); in 1916, an_ opera, 
Dostoevsky (the 


four acts, after a story of the great writer, F. M. 
“Gambler” was accepted by the Imperial Theatre of Petrograd and 
Moscow); in 1917, the third and fourth sonatas, the “Classical 
Symphony,” the concerto for violin, the “Moments Fugitifs” and 
a “Conjurement”’ for chorus, solo and orchestra on a cuneiform 
Assyrian text. The catalog of Prokofieff’s would not be quite com- 
plete without mentioning the charming miniatures for pianoforte and 
many songs composed at different times. 


Stracciari to Close Summer Establishment 


Riccardo Stracciari, during the next week, will close up 
his summer home at Long Branch, N. J., and, after a 
brief stay in New York, return to Chicago preparatory to 
his fall tour with the Chicago Opera Association. The 
greatest of all Figaros will sing to the Rosina of Mme. 
Galli-Curci in some of the most important mid-Western 
and Texan cities. To enable him to fill this engagement, 
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his concert dates on the Pacific Coast, in Detroit, Toledo, 
Columbus, Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and several Eastern cities had to be post- 
poned until next spring. 


Edwin Hughes’ Aeolian Hall 
Recital to Occur in November 


Edwin Hughes, the well known American pianist and 
pedagogue, whose concert tours this season are directed 
by Annie Friedberg, will give his annual New York _re- 
cital on the evening of November 14 at Aeolian Hall. 
Previous to this concert, Mr. Hughes will make a short 
tour through the Middle West, playing several recitals 
and appearing with the Detroit Sympfiony Orchestra, un- 
der its new leader, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Mr. Hughes will make a second Western tour after the 
first of the year, which will take him as far as Minnesota. 
He will feature on all his recital programs, starting with 
the New York concert, the very rarely heard Liszt sonata 
in B minor. 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 9.) 
of the blue, striking a note which full orchestral storm and stress 
could basally maintain, this movement, and for that matter the 
others, are full of a genuine musical quality. That in a single year 
the competition should have brought out so fine a work, besides the 
quartet in minor by Alois Reiser, the second choice, which was 
played Monday and made an excellent impression, suggests that 
a genuine development of chamber music composition may he pos- 
sible in this country; the playing of chamber music is already devel- 
oping remarkably and will have a great stimulus from this festival. 
The Mason & Hamlin piano deserves a special mention 
from the fact that it was a fine instrument, but above all 
a word of “praise and thanksgiving” should be given to 
Mason & Hamlin, who showed their appreciation of the 
value of the piano as a musical instrument by sending a 
tuner up from Boston who “went over” the piano after 
each performance, so it was always in perfect condition. 
All the programs opened with the national anthem and 
it was interesting to hear the different arrangements of 
this well known song. At the last concert, those of the 
audience who could sing joined in. One of the vocalists 
was heard to sing: 
“Long may it wave 
O’er the land of the brave 
And the home of the free.” 
A. TK. 


Italian League Dedicates Clubhouse 


The newly formed Lega Musicale Italiana—lItalian 
Musical League—of New York City dedicated its home, 
a commodious house at 251 West Seventy-fourth street, 
last Sunday afternoon. Following a reception, which 
began at 3 o'clock, the official inauguration and christen- 
ing of the society’s banner took place. A large and 
distinguished company of Italian music lovers, mem- 
bers of the society and their guests were present. After 
the building and its excellent equipment had been in- 
spected and admired, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana began 
the formal exercises with an address of welcome and 
was followed by numerous others in short speeches, 
the principal speakers being Signor Pedrazzi, repre- 
senting the Italian press, who moved his hearers with 
an impassioned patriotic address; Signor Marino, of 
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a successful debut in “Mignon,” 
American Socicty of Singers. 
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the Italian consulate at New York, and A. Salmaggi 
Claudia Muzio was the sponsor for the new banner of 
the society, which bears the emblems of the Italian 
Musical League. Mrs, Enrico Caruso, who was pres 


ent with her husband, said a few words in English, 
wishing the society well. One of the distinguished 
guests was Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who arrived late and was 
greeted by the assemblage with a round of cheers 
After the exercises were finished, the success of the 
league was drunk in champagne. It was a very pleas- 
ant occasion both for members and guests, and the 
general opinion expressed was that the new society 


has been launched under the most auspicious circum- 


stances. 
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MIURA ENTERTAINED BY MRS. NEWTON D. BAKER 

















Miura, the 


September 9, Tamaki 
of Sec 


Japanese prima donna, was the guest of the wife 
retary of War Newton D. Baker in Washington. Accom 
panied by Mrs. Baker, who is an excellent musician, Mme. 
Miura gave five concerts for the soldiers Monday even 
sang at Camp Humphrey, Tuesday at the Ameri 


During the week of 


ng she 


Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


TAMAKI MIURA AND MRS, NEWTON D. 


In the latter's garden in Washington, where the 


singer was Mrs, 


(Elliott) , “Glow of Spring’ (Runger), and Henry 
Hadley’s “To Victory,” besides some Japanese songs. Af- 
ter Mme. Miura finished a number, the boys gave sign of 
their approval by giving her three loud cheers. 

Mme. Miura was charmingly entertained during the 
week and found much to delight her in the home life of 
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BAKER 


Baker's guest during the week she sang there 


for the soldiers. 


can University Camp, Wednesday for the colored soldiers, 
Thursday at the Walter Read Hospital, and on Friday 
evening at the U. S. Officers’ Club. 

rhe soldiers gave the singer an enthusiastic welcome 
all five occasions, and in every way showed an ap- 
preciation for her splendi dart. She rendered such num- 
“Caro Nome,” “Un bel di,” “Sunshine of Your 
“Com'n’ Thro’ the Rye,” “There's a Long, Long 


upon 


bers as 
Smile,” 
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the Bakers. She describes her hostess as being “a very 
good wife, a very good mother to her children, and a very 
good musician herself.” The spirit at home, according to 
the singer, was one typical of the “home, sweet home” 
kind, and Mme. Miura enjoyed her visit to the fullest. 

She will join the La Scala Opera Company during the 
opening week, October 28, in Washington, and continue 
with that company throughout the season. 








Pearl Adams Opens Season in Syracuse 


taptist Church, Syra- 
September 24, witn a 
organist, and Pearl 
Paris, Miss Adams 


Che music season at the First 
cuse, N. Y., was opened Tuesday, 
public recital by Charles M. ¢ echoes 


Adams, soprano Before leaving 


studied with Mme. Marchesi, and wth ®uzzi-Peccia and 
David Bispham in New York. 

The recital commission of the church will present Anna 
Case, soprano, on November 12; Josef Hoffmann, pianist, 
January 7; Alma Gluck, soprano, February 13, and Jascha 


Heifetz, violinist, April’ 1. 


September 26, 1918 


Chicago Clubs to “Carry On” 

Harrison M. Wild, conductor of the Apollo Club and 
the Mendelssohn Club, of Chicago, writes the Musica. 
Courter as follows: “Both the clubs of which I have 
the honor of being conductor will ‘carry on’ with cour- 
age, undaunted by any conditions whatsoever. It is 
necessary to stand fast now, as never before, to keep 
dominant those activities in which we have the firm 
faith of the right of existence for the good of all con- 
cerned, The money, and the men and the women 
who sing. will come, for we are in the eyes of the 
world, our arms will win, and our musical life is going 
to match up” 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Althouse, Paul—Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, 
October 25. 

Arnold, Norman— Maine Festivals, Bangor, October 3; 
Portland, October 7. 

Atwood, Martha—Maine Festivals, Bangor, October 3 
and 4; Portland, October 7 and 8. 

Bridewell, Carrie—Chicago, IIl., November 6. 

Caruso, Enrico—Buffalo, N. Y., October 11; 
bor, Mich., October 19. 

Easton, Florence—Women's Music Club, 
Ohio, October 25. 

Ferguson, Bernard—-Scranton, Pa., October 14; Wilkes- 

sarre, Pa., 15; Allentown, Pa., 16; Richmond, Va., 

November 1; Petersburg, Va., 2; Camp Lee (Pe- 
tersburg, Va., 4; Norfolk, Va., 5; Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 7; Roanoke, Va., 8; Danville, Va., 11; 
Charleston, W. Va., 14; Huntington, W. Va., 15; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 16; Clarksburg, W. Va., 19; 
Washington, D. C., 22. 

Garrison, Mabel—Worcester, Mass., Festival, 
3 one 4; Newport News, Va., November 8. 

Gates, Lucy—Maine Festivals, October 5; Portland, 

Gills, Gabrielle—Springfield, Ill., November 6; + tpl 
Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, November 19. 

Hackett, Arthur—Worcester, Mass., Festival, 
3 and 4; Springfield, Ill, December 9. 

Hamlin, George—Worcester, Mass., lestival, 
2 and 3. 

Homer, Louise- 


Ann Ar- 


Columbus, 


October 


October 
October 


-Worcester, Mass., Festival, October 2 


and 4. 
Leginska, Ethel—Maine Festivals, Bangor, October 5; 
Portland, «¢ 
McConnell, Harriet—Maine Festivals, 
ber 2, 4 and 5; Portland, 7, 8 and 9g. 
Morgana, Nina—Buffalo, N. Y., October 11; 
bor, Mich., 19. 
Nash, Frances—Worcester, Mass., Festival, October 4. 
Raisa, Rosa—Bangor, Me., Festival, October 4; Port- 
land, Me., Festival, 8; Dayton, Ohio, November 7. 
Roberts, Emma—Worcester, Mass., Festival, October 
3 and 4. 
Snyder, Milton C. 
ber 3. 
Thibaud, Jacques— Springfield, Ill, November 6; 
Women’s Music Club, Columbus, ‘Ohio, 19. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—Worcester, Mass., Festival, 
tober 2; Newport News, Va., November 8. 
Whipp, Hartridge—Worcester, Mass., Festival, Octo- 
ber 2; Maine Festivals, Bangor, 4 and 5; Portland, 
8 and 9g. 


Bangor, Octo- 


Ann Ar- 


Worcester, Mass., Festival, Octo- 


Oc- 


Busy Portland Managers 


The activity of the proverbial busy bee seems suddenly 
insignificant when one steps from the elevator on the tenth 
floor of the Broadway Building, Portland, Ore., into the 
offices of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau. Here man- 
agers, assistants, stenographers, bookkeepers, telephone 
operators, and even messenger boys, seem vieing with 
each other in energetic occupation, and if Portland and the 
Northwest are not supplied with the best in music this win- 
ter, it will not be the fault of this enterprising and flourish- 
ing bureau. Lucien Muratore will be among the first of 
the list of artists to be presented, and the French Sym- 
phony Orchestra will visit Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane and Boise under its management. 


Jacques S. Danielson Reopens Studio October 1 


Jacques S. Danielson, the well known piano pedagogue, 
and assistant to the late Rafael Joseffy, will resume teach- 
ing on Tuesday, October 1. The following Thursday and 
Friday afternoons, from two to five, will be given over 
to consultation and examination of applicants. Mr. Dan- 
ielson’s two studios are situated, as heretofore, at Carne- 
gie and Steinway Halls, New York. Appointments may 
be made at Carnegie Hall. . 

Mr. Danielson enjoys, aside from his large local follow- 
ing, the distinction of what is probably the largest out of 
town class in the city. Last season representatives from 
eighteen States found their way to the studios of this able 
exponent and colleague of the late Rafael Joseffy. 


Arline van Barentzen Under New Management 

The Philadelphia Musical Bureau announces that Arline 
van Barentzen, the pianist, is under their management for 
the season of 1918-10. 
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LYDIA LOCKE ENJOYS A BUSY 


fiydia Locke, soprano, spent the month of August at her summer home in Marblehead Mass., one of the historical colonies on the famous North Shore. 
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Viss Locke combined work and 


pleasure, with the assistance of her accompanist, Albert Nciarretti, and Norri Baj, her first vocal teacher, who came all the way from Milan, Italy, to assist Miss ‘Locke in the prepara 
tion of her winter engagements, and Gaetano Merola, who is the conductor of the San Carlo Opera Company, with which Miss Locke will be connected this season. 


on the lookout for U-boats. (2) On the rocks. 


(3) Lydia Locke, her accompanist, Albert Sciarretti, and a friend. 


(5) Lydia Locke going through her morning calisthenics. 


(1) Lydia Locke 
(4) Lydia Locke, Gaetano Merola and Signor and Signora Norri Baj 








WHAT RAVEL’S “THE 
FOUNTAIN” MEANS 





Louis Stillmann Gives His Interpretative Ideas on the 
Piece 


“Many of the compositions of the ultra-modern impres 
sionistic school do not carry conviction either musically or 
poetically,” says Louis Stillmann. “There are, however, 
some rare exceptions. “The Fountain’ of Maurice Ravel is 
one of these exceptions. 

“The name graphically depicts the impression which the 
music conveys to the listener. One hears the many-voiced 
murmur of nymphs, and can almost visualize the luminous 
spray in the sunlight and the cool denih of the waters 
which reflect the statuesque group of Neptune and his 
daughters, with Adonis seated near Venus. 

After this introduction of two pages (Schirmer edition, 
1907) a distinct, outlined melody is heard. Perhaps Nep 
tune lifting up his voice in song. Now remote and intro 
spective, as it were (pianissimo) then the laughter and 
splashing of the water sprites combining to drown out the 
melodic theme. 

“And then comes a melody piiched rather high and soft. 
Evidently the love plaint of the Venus. The accompaniment 
consists of a succession of fourths and hfths. Mr. Ravel 
may have intended to convey the vague unrest of the 
feminine soul. 

“Suddenly is heard the first approach of impending 
calamity. A violent tremolo, then the breaking of the 
storm; torrents of rain, thunder and lightning (portrayed 
by the glissando). The climax is reached and passed in 
a moment with an awful dissonance struck in the bass 
After numerous sharped A’s comes this A natural, the 
lowest tone of the modern piano keyboard, which is intend- 
ed to sound alone with all the sharped A’s. The lightning 
has struck the group in the center of the fountain and 
shattered it. 

“Venus is the first to speak. Though the same melody 
and rhythm, it is so strange as to be almost unrecognizable. 
Crushed and dying, she speaks to Adonis. Adonis answers. 
Now follows the music of the murmuring nymphs exactly 
the same in melodic outline, but the accompaniment takes 
in the entire keyboard. This is indicative of the happiness 
of the nymphs. They have escaped the terrors of the 
storm. Water once more gushes up. Venus breaths out 
her life in the arms of her father, Neptune. 

“*The Fountain’ is brought to a close with the Neptune 
theme played softer and softer, moving down lower and 
lower in pitch, becoming more and more indistinct, until 
it vanishes in a dissonant chord played at the extremes of 
the keyboard. Neptune mourns.” 


Mary Garden Will Remain in France 
Cable advices just received state that Mary Garden 
will not come to America this season but intends to 
remain in France. She has canceled her concert and 
operatic (Chicago Opera) appearances in this country 
for 1918-19. 


Klibansky Studio Affairs 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
has been engaged for a ten weeks’ tour through the West. 
She will return November 11. Her concert in Aeolian 
Hall will be given November 26, at 3 p. m. 
Ethlyn Morgan, another Klibansky pupil, has left for 





Belton, Tex., where she has been engaged as vocal instruc- 
tor at Bayler College. 

Felice de Gregorio has been offered the position as head 
vocal instructor at Lexington College of Music, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., but on account of his engagement with the “Chu 


this season, he 


Chin Chow” Company, which is making an extensive tout 
is not able to accept. 


Lotta Madden, artist-pupil of the Klibansky studio, will 


give her New 


Aeolian Hail. 


recital 


York 


November 


7, 8:15 p. m., at 
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Double Bill, September 16 


Excepting for the substitution of Signora Bianchini- 
Capelli in the part of Santuzza, the cast for the double bill, 
“I Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria,” was the same as that of 
September 4, The fanious dramatic soprano, a favorite 
of Mascagni, who sang Santuzza at the Metropolitan Opera 
House sixteen years ago under the composer's direction, 
sang and acted the part with a verve and fervor that car- 
ried everything before her. There was a realism in her 
acting which set the pace for the others. Endless recalls 
and loudest applause were hers, led by Caruso, Wither- 
spoon and others famous in the musical world. Manuel 
Salavar and Miss Wentworth were excellent, and Angelo 
Antola was emotional, as usual. Alice Homer sang and 
acted well, The orchestra, under Merola, was unneces- 
sarily noisy 




















“Carmen,” September 17 


sizet’s favorite opera was repeated on Tuesday even- 
ing, September 17, with practically the same cast as before, 
excepting Dorothy Follis, who was the Micaela. Miss 
Follis sang the part effectively and displayed a voice of 
pleasing and even quality. She was warmly received. 

Ester Ferrabini as Carmen gave a performance of con- 
siderable interest. She was all that the part demands. 
Vocally delightful and dramatically extremely impressive, 
Mme. Ferrabini offered much to be admired. She received 
much applause, 

Salazar was satisfactory as Don Jose and Joseph Royer 
made a capital Escamillo. The score was read and con- 
ducted with intelligence and precision by the conductor of 
the evening, Gaetano Merola. 


“Romeo and Juliet” (Matinee), September 18 


The Gounod opera, with the same cast as before— 
Queena Mario, Ralph Errolle, Joseph Royer, Luigi Dal- 

























lemolle, Natale Cervi—singing the prominent roles, was 
given on Wednesday afternoon, September 18. All did 
work of a creditable nature, assisted admirably by the 






chorus and érchestra, under Gaetano Merola. 
“Aida,” September 18 


Elizabeth Amsden, “regal in her low estate” (to para- 
phrase the well known text from “Queen of Sheba”) made 
an imposing figure of Aida, the enslaved princess. Aside 
from her stately appearance, however, this talented and 
routined artist also made her role a telling one because 
she acted and sang it with unflagging effectiveness. She 
was received with every mark of favor by the large audi- 
ence. Stella de Mette, the Amneris, has come to be a 
familiar interpreter of that part, and she, too, fills the eye 
ind pleases the ear. Leon Zinovieff was the Radames, 
albeit a bulky and not very graceful one. Vocally, though, 
he gave an excellent account of himself and did his open- 
ing aria and the other representative numbers with sym- 
pathetic tone, ample volume, and intelligent phrasing. An- 
gelo Antola was a highly satisfactory Amonasro. As at 
the previous “Aida” performances, the orchestra and 
chorus acquitted themselves nobly under the firm and so- 





















phisticated baton of Gaetano Merola. The scenic out- 
fitting and costumes were of a lavish kind. 
“Lucia,” September 19 
Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor,” which was pre- 





ented by the San Carlo Opera Company on Thursday 
evening, aroused great enthusiasm. The performance was 
without doubt one of the best given during the engage- 
ment 

Queenie Mario had the leading role and handled it with 
skill and intelligence. She was in good voice and thor- 
oughly pleased the large audience. Her rendition of the 
mad scene aria brought forth vociferous applause. 

Angelo Antola was the Ashton and sang his lines well. 
The role of Edgardo was sung by Romeo Boscacci and 
Merola conducted. 


“Gioconda,” September 20 














“Gieconda” was repeated for the benefit of the Italian 
Red Cross with Elizabeth Amsden in the title role. She 
displayed brilliancy and in the last act an easy, colorful 
tone and lovely legato 

Manuel Salazar, as Enzo, after his solo in the first act, 
received an ovation. He really sang well and deserved the 
cries of “Brava!” and “Bis!” 

The chorus did effective work and the audience seemed 
to like the “Dance of the Hours.” Merola conducted 
worthily 















Double Bill (Matinee), September 21 


For the first time in its New York experience the San 
Carlo organization gave opera in English and gave it re- 
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MARCELLA CRAFT MAKES DEBUT AS MIMI 


Popular Soprano Sings Puccini Opera for First Time With San Carlo Company 
in New York—Bianchini-Capelli Heard as Santuzza—“Lucia” Well 
Received—Other Operas of the Week 





markably well. Marcella Craft was the heroine in “The 
Secret of Suzanne” and her dictioning of our mother 
tongue left nothing to be desired on the score of clear- 
ness and modulatory adaptability to vocal requirements. 
Incidentally, the Wolf-Ferrari music is ideal for the Craft 
style and she made every measure of her part a tonal joy. 
As an actress she is in thorough command of technic and 
feeling, and reveals also that rare gift of delicate comedy. 
She was acclaimed by the audience. Joseph Royer, as 
Count Gil, proved to be an admirable foil for Miss Craft 
in point of temperamental vehemence and romantic force. 
His diction, too, was above criticism. As always, the Wolf- 
Ferrari score gave unbounded pleasure to lovers of refined 
melody craftily and colorfully orchestrated. 

“Pagliacci” followed the one act opera and Signor Agos- 
tini’s routined Canio satisfied the critical sense. Royer 
was the Tonio. Miss Craft demonstrated her versatility 
hy appearing as Neda, and lent that role vitality and dis- 
tinction, both as to impersonation and vocalization. Merola 
conducted admirably. 


“La Bohéme,” September 23 


The opening night of the last week of the 1918 New 
York engagement was a red letter occasion for the San 
Carlo Opera Company. Several features made it nota- 
ble. It was a benefit for the Italian War Relief Com- 
mittee, which profited handsomely, and in recognition 
of that fact the New York house of Ricordi had given 
permission for the performance of “Bohéme,” waiving 
the usual royalties. It was the first performance of 
that particular opera of Puccini’s by the San Carlo. 
The Rodolfo was Giuseppe Agostini, the first man who 
ever sung the role in America—with the Del Conti 
company at Los Angeles in 1898; also the first man to 
sing the role in New York, in 1899, at the Wallack 
Theatre. And last, though by no means least, Mar- 
cella Craft sang Mimi—one of her best roles—for the 
first time in her own country, though she has scored 
repeated successes with it abroad. 

The performance was splendid, the best all round 
representation given by the San Carlo in New York 
this season, all the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that it was a work entirely new to the company and 
had had only two full rehearsals, owing to the work 
necessitated by the daily performances. There was not 
a weak spot in the cast. Marcella Craft vocally was at 
her best and there is no singer in America—native or 
foreign, bar none—who gives a better delineation of 
the character than she. Realizing that Agostini was 
observing his twentieth anniversary in the role, one 
marveled at the freshness and beauty of his voice. 
Mabel Riegelman was quite the best Musetta New 
York has seen since she herself last played the role 
here. Joseph Royer made an excellent Marcel both 
for the eye and ear, while Enzo Bozzano (Colline), 
Rodolfo Fornari (Shaunard) and Natale Cervi (Benoit 
and Alcindoro) were thoroughly satisfactory, especially 
the latter, in capital presentation of the two comedy 
roles. 

The orchestra, considerably augmented, played finely 
and Gaetano Merola held a firm hand over all. The 
second act, extremely hard on account of its infinite 
rhythmical changes and involved ensemble, went espe- 
cially well, the chorus covering itself with glory. 

The seats and standing room were both full, with 
many prominent members of the New York Italian 
social ‘world present, including officials from the con- 
sulate. Applause was insistent, coming after the favor- 
ite numbers, with recall after recall at the end of each 
act. It was indeed a red letter evening for the San 
Carlo, Between the acts Manager Charles Baker an- 
nounced that at the matinee next Saturday, “Mme. 
Butterfly” would be given for the Italian War Relief 
Benefit instead of the scheduled “Martha.” Miss Craft 
will sing the title part. 


ARMY BANDS TO BE INCREASED 





All Bandmasters to Be Made Lieutenants 


News reaches the Musica Courter at press time that 
a recent general order of the American army increas- 
ing regimental bands to fifty pieces and giving all band- 
masters the commission of lieutenant is understood to 
foreshadow a general reorganization of army bands and 
music. The Associated Press dispatch from France 
says: “Like a good many things that military theory 
had either abolished or regarded as of secondary im- 
portance when this war began, music is to come into 
its own again as a primary essential of soldiering.” 
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LEVITZKI TO PLAY WITH ALL 
PROMINENT ORCHESTRAS 








What is the outstanding feature of Mischa Levitzki’s 
playing the first time one hears him? The unanimous reply 
to this question is, “How quietly he sits at the piano, play- 
ing without any noticeable effort!” 

When Daniel Mayer, the manager of the young artist, 
was asked for some explanation, he said: “It’s simply that 
Levitzki has developed by himself a technic through a 
peculiar form of exercises which gives him such a command 
of every gradation of tone that the listener, during his 
playing, stares aghast at what he accomplishes.” ; 

And Mr. Mayer’s words are indeed pithy! The pianist 
is always able to play difficult passages without effort’ and 
technic has become his slave, enabling him to produce any 
shading or expression he desires. During the summer 
Levitzki has perfected this technic even more, so now he 
is well equipped in every possible way. 

The Musica, Courter representative asked Mr. Mayer 
if he had discovered the remarkable young artist. 

“If I were like most people,” he continued, “I might say 
yes, but what does one mean by saying he discovers a 
talent? Levitzki was brought to me in London in April, 
1914, and I then realized he had exceptional qualities. Is 
that fact to be called a discovery? If so—I did discover 
him, but if the term means going around from house to 
house looking for unusual talent—no! 

“Years ago people asked if I had discovered Paderewski. 
When I was asked to arrange his first concerts in England 
I knew what was in the man and worked like a dog to 
make them a success. I might add, however, that I have 
launched more great people than any other living impre- 
sario.” 

“There, you have hit upon the right word for Levitzki! 
You launched him on a successful career!” exclaimed. the 
writer, 

“Exactly. This season he is to play with every orches- 
tra of note in this country. These include the Boston 
Symphony, Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philharmonic, Russian, and St. Louis. He also had an 
offer from the San Francisco Orchestra, which he found 
it better not to accept until the following season. His 
season is a remarkably fine one, and his engagements will 
carry him throughout the East, South and Middle West. 

“Programs. Yes, he will introduce a number of new 
works, especially a fine dramatic study of Scrabine. And 
you understand, of course, that Levitzki will continue 
playing in the camps wherever he can do so.” 

Mr. Mayer went on to say that the pianist, although born 
in Russia, claims American citizenship because long before 
his birth his parents became citizens while living in 
America. 

Last season Levitzki had—like all artists—a number of 
interesting experiences while on tour. The most novel, 
however, happened in Chicago, when he was to have played 
for the first time with the Chicago Symphony. Levitzki, 
desiring to practise some before the concert, went to the 
Baldwin piano store and found it open, He asked the 
salesman if he might practise and received permission, the 
salesman saying that he had a customer to attend to and 
he might as well practise while he could before the store 
closed. The salesman’s deal was finished about four 
o'clock, and thinking the pianist had gone long ago, he 
closed up the shop and went home. 

Meanwhile, Levitzki had become so interested in his 
work that he didn’t stop for a second until about six 
o'clock. He found himself almost in the dark except for 
a red light near the fire-escape. Going to the door, he 
found that locked, and then looked about for the switch. 
Finding it, he rang up the office of the Chicago Symphony 
and found every one had gone for the day. Finally, in 
desperation, he thought of Mr. Seidman, the man in 
charge of the artist’s department of the Baldwin house, 
and at seven o'clock, when he got the number he received 
the following information: “Mr. Seidman has gone to the 
concert to hear that fellow Levitzki and I don’t know 
where to find him.” 

By this time it was 7.30 and the beads of perspiration 
were on his brow, not only because he did not relish the 
prospect of spending the night there, but he thought of the 
public and he wondered what they would think of his non- 
appearance on his first concert in that city. 

At ten minutes of eight he heard a slight noise and never 
was it so welcome. The noise proved to be another sales- 
man who had come hack for a forgotten letter. No one 
who heard Levitzki play so wonderfully that evening had 
the least idea through what he had passed an hour before 
the concert 


Opera Singers Like “Women of the Homeland” 

John P. Miller, one of the finest tenors in the Middle 
West and one of the best in the United States, is sing- 
ing “Women of the Homeland.” Mr. Miller is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera. Andres de Segurola, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, also is to sing “Women of the Home- 
land” on his transcontinental tour. 
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CHARLES HARRISON, OF HARRISON, ME. 


When “Charlie” Harrison was in New York on Friday 
of last week, he bumped into a Musica Courier repre- 
sentative not far from Fifth avenue and still nearer Forty- 
second street. Nothing could better have pleased the 
M. C. R., and he immediately buttonholed America’s rising 
tenor. 

“Where have you been all summer to get that fine russet 
color and all this scintillating energy?” asked the M. C. R. 

“Harrison, Maine,” replied Charles Harrison. “No,” he 
quickly added, “the town’s not named for me, and my 
own cognomen is an hereditary derivative. All the same, 
we have our common ground. Fact is, I’ve bought a place 
sin Harrison.” 

“So now,” remarked the M. C. R., “it’s ‘Charlie’ Harri- 
son, of Harrison, Me.” 

“All the way,” enthused C. H., “it’s a summer place, 
though, and the cottage is practically finished. Only last 
week, I coniracted for the final additions and alterations— 
to be done at once. And I attended an auction in South 
Waterford (that’s great sport), where I acquired all man- 
ner of useful things.” 

“Fine,” exclaimed the M. Cc. R. “But,” observing the 
grip of the tenor’s hand, “are you just arrived, or——?” 

“Or going?” interrupted H., turning away. “Right- -o, and 
back to Harrison, and when I hit the village there will be 
some doings!” : 

“Who—what—?” stuttered the M. C. R., grasping the 
arm of the retreating tenor. 

“No time! Train’s due! So long!” cried C. H. 

“But—” yelled M. C. R. 

“I'll write about #,” yelled C. H., as he disappeared in 
the crowd. : 

The best part of it is, he did write, and his letter is so 
typical of “C charlie” Harrison’s summer activities that it— 
or most of it—is reproduced below: 

When I reached Portland it was late—or early—-so I motored 
to Harrison, arriving at 9:30 a. m. There I changed my attire, 
had breakfast and drove to South Waterford, where I had lunch at 
a farmhouse. Then I drove to Bridgton for the exercises and con- 
ducted the “community sing.’’ which was held in conjunction with 
the raising of the service flag there. Among the numerous blue 
stars there were three gold ones—for three boys who had died on 
the firing line. I had a great time—conducting camp songs and 
some of the old time favorites from the seat of an auto truck 
which held the piano. 

While in New York, I had purchased an American flag for the 
local troop of Boy Scouts, which was without a flag, and this was 
presented to the boys as a total surprise. Afterward, I asked 
for an offering to pay for it, and the scouts went among the crowd 
and collected three times the necessary amount of money. Now 
the scout master has no uniform, so I’ve wired for one, and he 
also will be surprised very soon. 

Following the exercises I returned to Harrison for a Red Cross 
supper, which was delightful. After that we had our community 
sing, and every one pitched in and helped to make it a success. 
Then I started all the youngsters in town for horns, bells, tin pans 
or anything to make a noise and led the crowd through the streets 
of the village singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and patriotic 
songs. Right away the noise began—church bells rang, guns ex- 
ploded, dogs barked—there was every variety and degree of noise 
for fifteen minutes. It was immense! Then, when things quieted 
down, just to —_ off the evening, we held a victory dance, which 
all voted wonderful. And, by way of a climax, there were cheers 
for Wilson, for Pershing, for our boys—and, cf course, for yours 
truly—thus putting a proper period to about the liveliest festivities 
we have had all summer. 
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S HARRISON AND DR. 
In the latter's studio on tone Leke, 
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soon return to New York to take 
Winton & Livingston, 


Charles Harrison will 
up his fall work, and his managers, 
predict that it will be the biggest season yet for the young 


McCormack at the Hippodrome 


are getting to be regular John McCor- 
mack Ao at the New York Hippodrome. 5 
evening, with Galli-Curci, 
he raised a big sum of money 
fighting regiment, and next Sunday evening ie is mst tas 


Lazzari and Gans to help him, 


benefit fund of the League for Sailors’ Comfort and Cheer. 





FREDERIC BRISTOL, 
» tenor is taking a high note, and judging by the expres 
sion on the well known coach’s face and the cidibiod of his left hand, it is an eminently successful one. 


The receipts will be devoted to buying, cigarettes, 
and comfort for the sailors’ Christmas pack 


M. Elfert Florio Resumes 


Florio, the New York vocal teacher, 
resumed teaching in his studio and expects to 


Florio received recently letters from 
Lloyd George, President Wilson and General 
Pershing in regard to his new anthem, which is 
_words of both “God Save the King” and “ 

’Tis of Thee.” 











TOSCHA SEIDEL CAN 
FORGET HIS VIOLIN 


















The accompanying very art- 
istic snapshots show a few odd 
moments in the first summer 
spent in America by Toscha 
Seidel, the young Russian vio- 
lin virtuoso, who made such 
a sensation on his American 
debut last season. Seidel, it 
will be seen, enjoys just the 
sort of thing that American 
boys of his age go in for. 
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CLEVELAND ROSTER FORECASTS 
MOST BRILLIANT SEASON 


Long List of Famous Artists and Organizations—Con- 
certs for Young People Continued—Hotel Statler 
Musicales Resumed—“La Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire” for Patriotic Services— 
Marguerite Fontrese at Gray’s 

Armory—Notes 

Cleveland, Ohio, September 18, 1918 

been an 
most 


‘ t of orchestras and artists that has 
ced for the musical Cleveland is a 
liant one and equals that of any preceding year. 
(he Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
tor; Guiomar Novaes, pianist, opens the symphony 
Other bookings are: November 22 
rk Symphnoy Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con 
Margaret Matzenauer, soprano. December 5 
hia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
o—Philadelphia orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
luctor, Toscha Seidel, violinist. January 17—New 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
Stanley, February 4—Detroit Symphony 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor and _ soloist 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
Phaddeus Rich, violinist. March 6—Cincinnati 
Orchestra, Eugen Ysaye, conductor, Carlo 
telgian actor. March 20—New York Philharmonic 
(Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, Jose Mardones, 
ha April 8—Chicago Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con 
ictor, Riccardo Stracciari, baritone 
Concerts for Young People Continued 
New York Symphony Or 
usual, two afternoon concerts for 
under the direction of Adella_ Prentiss 
Hughes will also present four great ar 
cellist; Jascha Heifetz, vio 


season 


October 20 


Helen 


Orchestra, 


soprano 


February 20 
onductor 
Symphony 
Lites 


Walter Damrosch and his 


hestra will, as rive 
oung people, 
Hughes Mrs 


tists in recital: Pablo Casals 











THE 


HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE 


SEASON OF 1918-19 OPENS 
OCTOBER Ist 


GREEK DANCING 
PLASTOMIMICS 


Special training for Singers, adding grace and 


vitality in acting and certainty of vocal control. 


Apply to Secretary, Tue Heten Morrier Tempte, 
746 Madison Avenue, New York. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


linist; Alma Gluck and ®illli 
Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. In January, Jo- 
sef Rosenblatt, the Jew- 
ish cantor, will give a 
concert under Mrs. 
Hughes’ direction. 
Statler Musicales Open 
The delightful Friday 
morning musicales at 
Hotel Statler which 
Franklyn B. Sanders and 
Mrs. Hughes have es- 
tablished so firmly in 
popular favor, will open 
on November 8 The 
following artists will ap- 
pear: Louise Homer, 
contralto ; Gabrielle Gills, 
French soprano; Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, — bari- 
tone; Mischa Levitzki, 
Russian-American pian- 
ist; Hans Kindler, Dutch 
cellist: Hulda Lashan- 
ska, American soprano; 
Max Rosen, violinist. 


APTA 


Patriotic Concert 
Planned 


On December 8, with 
the co-operat'on of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
the mayor's war board 
and the Musical Arts 
Association, a great pa 
triotic orchestral con 
cert will be given by the 
National Symphony Or 
chestra of France, “La 
Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire.” This 
concert will also be un 
der Mrs. Hughes’ direc 
tion. In addition to these 
concert activities, Mrs. 
Hughes, in conjunction 
with the management of 
the Shubert - Colon‘al 
Theatre, is bring the 
San Carlo Grand Opera 
week of October 21 

Marguerite Fontrese at Gray’s Armory 

The Woman's Club will present Marguerite Fontrese, 
of New York, in a concert to be given at Gray’s Armory 
on the evening of September 19. The program will con- 
sist largely of patriotic songs. The Naval Auxiliary Band 
ind Quartet will assist. 


The young singer 


wore 


July 


Company to Cleveland for 


Notes 


Carl Riemenschneider, the well known Cleveland pianist 
and teacher, has resumed teaching at his studio, 722 The 
Arcade, after a delightful two weeks spent at Bobcaygeon, 
Canada. He reports having caught an eighteen pound 
muskalonge. The rest of his vacation was spent on the 
Lake Shore, where he indulged in swimming, tennis and 





iNOS 


delightful vacation at Belmar, 
her cousin, who, by the way, is an accomplished accompanist. 
and her shagay pet about to start on a long hike. 
is to have a busy time, as among her engagements she will sing at one of the Bilt- 
Morning Musicales and again at the 
27 she was warmly received by a large audience at the Neighborhood Club, = 




















NELLI GARDINI 


GRIEG SONG RECITAL 


Tuesday Evening, October 15 


NOTE-—On this occasion Miss Gardini will include a num- 
ber of Grieg songs hitherto unheard in this country. 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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AEOLIAN HALL 








MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER, 


who has appeared with Caruso at the Mozart Society, has had a 


ie & At the left: Miss Peteler and 
Right: Miss Petelei 


Newt season this young artist 


this summer. 


Vozart Society’s big evening concert, On = 
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other sports. With a large number of students enrolled, 
among which are many professionals, Mr. Riemen- 
schneider will have one of his busiest seasons. 

Celestine Cornelison has reopened her studio, 705 The 
Arcade, and reports that she has a number of fine voices. 
Miss Cornelison has splendid prospects for having a busy 
season, 

\fter spending several weeks motoring through Ohio, 
Albert Riemenschneider has resumed teaching at his Ar- 
cade studio. 

Felix Hughes was busy teaching all summer. He was 
unable to close his studio except for two weeks, when he 
visited his mother in Keokuk, Iowa, and even then he 
gave daily lessons to severa! pupils. 

Betsy Wyers, prominent Cleveland pianist and teacher, 
has returned to the city after a delightful vacation and is 
busy teaching and enrolling students at her studio, 604 
Bangor Building. B. F. 


“THE AMERICANS COME!” 


Fay Foster’s Patriotic Song Creates a Near Riot in 

Central Park When Sung by Theodore van Yorx 

As Theodore van Yorx stepped out, prepared to sing 
“The Americans Come!” before the vast audience assem- 
bled in Central Park, New York, last Sunday night for 
a community sing, Harry Barnhart, master of ceremonies, 
asked a moment's attention, saying, “Mr. van Yorx is about 
to sing you the most wonderful patriotic song the war has 
produced, but I want to say that I see the composer in the 
audience, and | am going to ask her to step right up on 
the platform.” Miss Foster, taken completely by surprise, 
complied, and, greeted by cheers and shouts, bowed her 
acknowledgments again and again. Calls of “Speech, 
speech,” came from all sides, but Miss Foster was so over- 
come, she could only say to Mr. Barnhart, “What can I 
say?” Mr. Barnhart, turning to the audience, repeated 
her words, adding “After having written such a song as 
‘The Americans Come!’ which many of you already know 
and love, need she say anything?” 

Again the applause was tumultuous, Mr. van Yorx, with 
difficulty quieted it, im order that he might sing. Wher 
finally his rich, sympathetic voice rolled out, carrying the 
touching message of the song to all within hearing dis- 
tance, the audience, visibly affecied, restrained themselves 
with difficulty until the final words, “The Americans 
Come!” Then all the preceding scenes were re-enacted, the 
audience shouting themselves hoarse. 

Needless to say, the song was repeated, Miss Foster and 
Mr. van Yorx acknowledging repeatedly the extraordinary 
reception, and Miss Foster said afterward, “I was thrilled 
through and through.” 











GABRIELLE GILLS 


“An Artist of Great Distinction, Program in English, French and Italian.” 


COMPLETION OF SEASON NOW BOOKING 
Sole Direction of KINGSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
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Samoiloff Reopens New York Studio 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the noted singing teacher, has re- 
opened his studio, C arnegie Hall, New York, following 
his busy Summer season in the Berkshire Hills. He had 
a large class there, as may be seen from the accompanying 
picture, giving concerts for Red Cross purposes in Salis- 
bury and New Canaan, Conn. He has been requested to 
repeat the concerts in December and January. With some 
young men pupils he visited several army camps, making 
a special hit at the aviation field, Garden City, L. 1. He 
has opened a class of sight reading and coaching in vocal 
repertoire, in one of the three rooms of his studio suite. 
“A singer must not only sing, but be a musician,” says Mr. 
Samoiloff. Analogy between correct diaphragmatic 
breathing and the steady pulse of the motor in the auto- 
mobile, is made by this teacher. Mme. Romanoff, former 
dramatic soprano of the Petrograd Royal Opera, and 
other professional pupils, are preparing for a busy season, 
including recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


Raymond Wilson to Have Busy Season 


Raymond Wilson, the pianist, is still uncertain as to 
what effect war conditions will have on his concert tours 
this season, but the indications are that he will have an 
unusually large number of appearances. Mr. Wilson re- 
ae early in September from his summer stay in Ox- 
ford, Pa., where, he divided his time between working in 
his war garden and preparing his program for his second 
Aeolian Hall recital which will come October 31. 

On his way back to Syracuse from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Wilson stopped in New York and made several records 
for the Ampico reproducing piano. It is expected that 
these will be completed and offered to the public early 
this fall, and it is probable that Mr. Wilson will be called 
upon to prepare more records later. The clarity, sincerity, 
and full, round tone of his playing should make his art 
interpretations very successful. 

Whether the war will have much effect upon the at- 
tendance at the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, with which Mr. Wilson is connected, remains to be 
seen. However, as the large majority of piano students 
are young ladies, the prospects are that he will have all 
the work he can do, in view of the extensive concert work 
which he will have. The draft will probably have more 
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The American Tenor 


Concert—Oratorio 
Direction, KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42nd St., New York? 
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MN - =~ effect «upon the choral 
= work than upon the in- 
= _strumental sections, as it 
z will be almost impossible 
= to get young men enough 
for the work of the Uni- 
versity chorus, the glee 
club, and other choral 
organizations. 








Bostonians Pay 
Sandby Tribute 


On September 4, at 
Bar Harbor, Me., Herman 
Sandby, the cellist, assist- 
ed by Ethel Cave-Cole, 
pianist, and Arthur 
Brooke, flutist, gave an 
interesting concert for the 
benefit of the Y. M. C. A. 
for the use of the Naval 
Reserve. The program was 
as follows: Sonata (Val- 
entini), “Indian Lament” 
(Dvorak), “Musette” (Si- 
belius), “Orientale” 
(Cui), rondo (Bocche- 
rini), Scandinavian folk 
music for trio (flute, 
cello, piano) (Sandby), 
“Song of the Dale” 
(Swedish), “The Riding 
Messenger” (Danish), 
“Agnete and the Mer 
man” (Danish), “Spring 


Dance” (Norwegian), 

nocturne (Sandby), “En 

an bateau” (Debussy), polo- 
A naise (Popper). 

$ The concert was given 


a glowing account by the 
Bangor Daily Commercial 
of September 4, which 
read in part: 








never played better, 
himself with glory. 
ar Harbor has at last 
awakened to the amazing ge 
Sandby, in both per- 


Sandby 
covering 


(Upper) Lazar 8S, Samoiloff, Mrs. and Miss Samoi!off on their tour in the Berk- sof Sandy in el And, 
shire Hills, in their new 1918 Chalmers touring car. (Lower) Lazar S. Samoitoff and among Bostonians, was heard 
artist-pupils, with ladies of the committee, who gave a Red Cross concert at Salisbury, ee pcocnd a 

Conn., Berkshire Hills, on July 27. secured as solo cellist for our 


Boston Sympheny Orchestra! 
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Marie Tiffany’s Concert Tour 

Marie Tiffany, the popular concert and operatic so- 
prano, is having a full season. So busy is she that her 
return to New York will be only in time to be on hand 
at the opening of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
season. Miss Tiffany has been a member of that com- 
pany since 1916. Her concert bookings are as follows: 
Newberry, S. C.; Greenville, S. ¢ 


September 23, September 24, 

















September 25, Columbia, S. C.; September 26, Statesboro, (a.; 
September 27, Millen. Ga.; September 30, Jacksonville, Fla.; Octo 
ber 1, Quincey, Fla.; October Albany, G October 3. Opelika, 
Ala.; October 4, Canton, Ala.;: October 7, T use: iloosa, Ala.; Octo 
ber 8, Russelville, Ala.; October 9, Decatur, Ala.; October 10, Fay 
etteville, Tenn.; October 11, Scottsboro, Ala.; October 14, Middle 
town, Ohio; October 15, Dayton, Ohio; October 16, Van Wert, 
Ohio; October 17, Hamilton, Ohio; October 18, Eaton, Ohio; Octo 
ber 21, Owensboro, Ky.; October 22, Lexington, Ky.; October at, 
Huntington, W. Va.; October 25, Bluefield, W. Va.; October 28, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio; October 29, Lebanon, Ohio; October 30, Lan 
caster, Ohio; October 31, New Lexington, Ohio; November 1, 
Athens, Ohio. 





Cincinnati Teacher Reopens Studio 
Grace D. Gardner reopened her vocal studios in Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, September 16. This spacious and beau- 
tiful center is already the scene of activity, where the 
art of singing in all its branches is taught by this 


artist-teacher of international reputation. Diction is 
given special attention, as well as tone placement, 
breath control, style and other requirements necessary 
to the perfect singer. Those aspiring to Opera are re- 
ceiving the same instruction that Miss Gardner re- 
ceived of the celebrated Blasco, of Milano, Italy. Stage 
demeanor is also taught with concert repertoire. 


Jacobinoff Spends Birthday in Jail 


The great iron doors of the Wilmington jail closed with 
a portentous snap a week ago Sunday behind Sascha Jacob- 
inoff, the young American violinist, and with a clutch at 
his heart, he began serving his sentence. It was a self- 
imposed one, calling for several hours of hard labor, for, 
as Jacobinoff says, “It is hard labor to keep on playing 
when you are all choked up.” 

He had decided to spend his birthday by going to jail 
to play for the unfortunates there, among whom were a 
number of negroes. All went well until the last number, 
which was the Schubert “Ave Maria,” which so com- 
pletely broke up one of the darkies that big tears rained 
down his cheeks. 

Prison rules are strict and one of them is that there may 
be no applause, but rules did not matter and the prison 
walls rang with it. 

No artist anywhere is doing more than Jacobinoff in 
such work. He plays frequently in the jails. Also he is a 
recognized and loved figure at the camps. « 


Artists for Biltmore Musicales 


The following artists have been announced for the Bilt- 
more Friday morning musicales, to be given November 8 


and 22; December 6 and 20; January 10 and 24; and 
February 7 and Frances Alda, Enrico Caruso, Anna 
Case, Guido Ciccolini, Mischa Elman, Anna Fitziu, Ame 


lita Galli-Curci, Leopold Godowsky, Rudolph Ganz, Louis 
Graveure, Marie Kryl, John McC ormack, Claudia Muzio, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Lily Meagher, Marguerite Namara, 
Arthur Rubinstein, Riccarde Stracciari, Andres de Segur- 
ola, Toscho Seidl, Jacques Thibaud, Cyrena van Gordan, 
Carolina White, Eugen Ysaye and Winston Wilkinson. 
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THAT ARTISTIC 
TEMPERAMENT ! 


The funniest thing to us on the 
the idea that outsiders have of 


musical life is 
They 


inside of 
“artistic temperament.” 


seem to think that it means the ability of an artist to lose 
his or her temper quicker than other people do, or to get 
into domestic trouble more frequently than the butcher or 
the baker or the candlestick maker does; or—in short—to do 
something rather abnormally foolish with unusual ease But 
we on the inside know that the real artistic temperament is 


that urge which has kept the Hearons Sisters over in France 
for the last year wandering about all over the country just 
to play and sing for the boys. The Hearons Sisters have 
been great favorites. Do you wonder? Read what Anna 
Hearons wrote the other day 

“You will surely think we are suffering from shell shock, 
not hearing from us. I have even resorted to cablegrams 
instead of letters, but the tact is, we have been at this front 
sector and when I realized how much our services were 
needed there, we ended up by giving four programs every 
day, Each day we played at huts so close to the lines that 
finally we were within two kilometers to a gunpit where 
there was a group of college men who had been up in those 
woods for months. The Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
J said, ‘If we would ecnly go there and give them some 
thing!’ So we did, sans piano, and half an hour after we 
left a shell struck there. We played at H—, which was also 
shelled the same night. 

“For diversion at where we were giving our con 
cert in the open, as our average audience in that sector was 
1,000 and huts can't begin to hold the men—a Boche and 
French plane were directly overhead. Another instance 
In the center of a little French village our platform was a 
wagon, tipping up at one end, piano and five of us on it, 
with a barn for our background and ‘acoustics.’ One thou 
sand four hundred American soldiers stood and cheered 
Those men all went to the trenches the same night. -Often 
times the schedule would be changed about, as the Colonel 
and the Secretary would errange to have us play to the boys 
who were about to go again to the lines, it helped so greatly 
their morale and spirit. Many of them have been killed in 
0 and I'm so glad we could have given them a little 
pleasure. At another sector, where gas attacks were popular 
and our English gas masks were ready to be put on at an 
alarm, the platform was a boxing ring, and there were 4,500 
men standing, some on horsehack, others on big trucks, ete 
The General sent word that he wanted the boys to have a 
concert, but no loud outbursts of applause, for the Germans 
would hear it and locate the large body of soldiers and 
enjoy dropping a shell. So after it was all over every one 
disappeared like magic We are now back in the interior 


other evening to the wounded Marines whe 
Chateau-Thierry battle 


and played the 
had taken part in the 


“Tt’s all so unspeakablv interesting, for with all this excit 
ment we are having the advantage of seeing all parts of 
France, wonderful drives in reaching some of the huts, 
and scenes which we never shall forget 

“ANNA HEARONS 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A TROUBADOUR? 


Most of us trouhadours is dead as the 


thought the were 
dodo bird—that they passed out of this world along with 
the Middle Ages, long before the invention of bathrooms 
But if Joe Lorraine isn’t a troubadour, then we don’t know 
what to call him Joe wanders about the camps with his 
banjo slung over his shoulder, singing, playing and telling 
stories to any group of soldiers that seems free and disposed 
to listen to him Isn't that Mr. Troubadour to a 7 Only 
Joe, working for the Y. M. C. A., is happily not reduced 
to the necessity of passing the hat, as his fellow artists of 


five or six centuries ago had to. One week he got rid of 
no less than eighty-four concerts that were in his system 
twelve a day, if our arithmetic is right; in other words, one 
every two hours. 


ROMANCE IS NOT DEAD! 


“Not by no means,” as a dear, though ungrammatical, 
friend of ours remarks with disturbing frequency Being a 
troubadour in France is romane Not all of us have our 
banjos, so we can only be half troubadours, but that's fun, 
too, and it’s fine. too John Steel, the tenor, is back in 
New York now, singing in “The Maid of the Mountain,” but 


doing his bit to help the 
letter he wrote 


a while ago he was over in France 
Yankees do their bits and here's a 

“A great many people seem to think that the 
want nothing but popular popular 


France 
song hits from 


boys in 


music, the 








Broadway, etc. When I was up at the front there were some 
boys going to the trenches and one of the boys came up and 
begged me to sing Rodolfo’s aria from ‘La Boheme He 
said if I sang nothing else, if I would just sing that he 
could go up and fight iust twice as hard. Such imstances as 
this happened quite frequently. My programs usually began 
with some classic or operatic aria, and then I would sing 
ballads, afterward leading the bovs in the popular songs which 
they loved Strarge to say, after leading them for about 
twenty minutes or so, they would call out for some of the 
better song Onur programs lasted, as a rule, from an hour 
to an hour and a half. For the most part we sang in the 
davlight when at the front, for lights, of course, are not 
used. Many times we sang in the dark. In places further 
behind the lines, where we were well camouflaged, a few 
boys would get on either side of us and hold candles to our 
faces to see us. I sang many of my programs with Miss 
Bloomquist, a very attractive girl, and I presume that this 
fact accounts for the use of the candles, for I noticed that 
they were not held quite so close to my face 

“In making a trip to one of the huts dugouts, which 
ever it happened to be, we started out in a Ford car, many times 
riding twenty-five to fifty miles to give one of our concerts 
which were often given to from four hundred to one thousand 
men. In one little camp or the coast of France where we went 
to sing for the sailors, there was a body of mine sweepers 
which included only about twenty boys. We felt it was just 
as important to give a full concert to this group of boys 
who were stranded oft here as it was to give it to other 
audiences which we had had of from two to three thousand 
Consequently we gave them just as long a program as we 
ever gave. 

CAN YOU GO TO FRANCE? 
. 

Farther along Steel says “One cannot appreciate how 
talent is needed in France or there would be a greater re 
sponse When I left, the Entertainment Department asked 
me to make an urgent appeal for musicians of all kinds who 
weuld go to France and assist in the very important work 
of entertaining our trocps.”” The Y. M . needs 10 
more entertainers: it needs 20 more entertainers; it needs 
100 more entertainers: and if the war keeps on long, it will 
need several hundred more! Chances are that if vou will 
only argue long enough with yourself, you will convince 
yourself that you can afford to be one of tanen troubadours 

or rather, that you can’t afford not to be one of them 

Incidentally, don’t forget that you can do a lot on this 
side, in the camps, ete If you finally conclude that you 
cannot go over, Mr. McLane has charge of the camps also 
There is another organization doing fine work of the sort 
That is the War Camp Community Service If you want to 
help them too—and they ar¢ well worth it—write to Ken 


Madison Avenue, W. C. C. § 


dall K. Mussey, Secretary, 1 
Headquarters, New York City 

[The Musica. Courter wrote this advertisement and offers 
the space with its compliments and best wishes to the Y. M 
C. A. and to the W. C. C. 5., both of organizations 
are doing the noblest of work.] 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 














Indications at this time are not favorable to a re- 
duction of the proposed twenty per cent. war im- 
post on concert and other amusement tickets. 

—— 

Thanks to goodness, the New York authorities 
at last are showing serious signs of suppressing 
ticket speculators. They are to be classed as non- 
essential. This will be one of the blessings of war. 

---@--— = 

An echo of the ill fated Interstate Opera Com- 
pany: the libel suit for $200,000 brought by Cora 
Stetson Butler, impresario of the short lived organ- 
ization, against Musical America, is down for trial 
within a few weeks. 

—— Se 

Cleveland now has joined the list of truly cultured 
American cities by laying the foundations for a 
future symphony orchestra of its own, as told on 
another page of the Musicat Courter. Does this 
suggest anything to Pittsburgh? 

——— 

The new American wedding march of John Philip 
Sousa has been dedicated by him to the American 
Relief Society, and Sousa, in a letter, has expressed 
his sympathy with the patriotic aims of the organiza- 
tion and his willingness to become a member of it. 

—_—_@——_———_ 

Trusting that we violate no provision of the cen- 
sorship in so doing, we venture to state that tie dis- 
tinguished 1l*-ench ten-r, L. M., accompanied by his 
wife, the celebrated beauty, L. C., as well as the or- 
chest-a of the Pa-is Cons-rvato-re, are all due at an 
Atlantic port this week or next. 

Bree Nay ha 

The Music in the Camps Committee, which Anne 
Shaw Faulkner Oberndorfer, of Chicago, started last 
winter, now has become a national institution, Mrs. 
Oberndorfer, recently appointed by Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner (president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs) to act as chairman of a War Work 
Committee of that organization, was selected later 
by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs to act 
as chairman of the New Musical War Work Com- 

mittee, organized by the Federation delegates at 
their board meeting held in Chicago last week, Let- 
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ters directing the work of the clubs will be sent this 
week by Mrs. Oberndorfer to all club presidents, 
which number nearly 3,000. She will work with 
Mrs. W. D. Steele in arranging the musical plan of 
study for both the Federation of Musical Clubs and 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. This plan 
will feature “Music of the Allies.” 

sieniesniiindliadeniat 

About 50,000 persons heard Caruso sing “Over 

There” last Thursday evening at Central Park, New 
York, with Capt. Nahan Franko conducting the or- 
chestra. The event was made the occasion for a 
great patriotic outburst of the kind that warms the 
American heart and chills the sensibilities of the 
secret pro-German sympathizers. 

ee ® 


A cable from Pablo Casals, the cellist, states that 
he has sailed from Spain. He is expected in Amer- 
ica within the next two or three weeks, and will 
begin his transcontinental tour about the middle of 
October. Casals’ tour already includes sixty en- 
gagements, and his management expects this number 
to be exceeded before the season is over. 

cts idateatiediones 

Cleofonte Campanini, seen in regard to the report 
that Mary Garden is not to come to America this 
season, denies the truth of it. He says that Miss 
Garden cabled from Paris that her departure for this 
country will be delayed, as she is recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis, but that she will posi- 
tively arrive here in time for the Chicago Opera 
season, 

cinnernsiallipaciaiaes 

Our impression has always been that the saying 
ran: “Whom the coat fits, let him put it on.” On 
consulting Bartlett, however, we find no reference 
to the familiar line. In an older reference book we 
discovered: “If the cap fits, wear it,” with the re- 
mark that the source is unknown. However, the 
correct wording matters very little ; the sense is the 
same in both cases. 

ence onranaa 

The joke is on us! Two weeks ago our headline 
writer called Cecil Fanning a tenor, and we let him 
“get away with it.” Every one knows Mr. Fanning, 
and that he is one of the foremost baritones now 
before the public—yet, in a way, Mr. Fanning 
should not be angry about being “tenorized,” for he 
has such an extended upper range that he might 
conceivably deceive a public who did not know him. 
Where could one be found? That’s the hitch. 

sitieennansl een 

Reginald de Koven’s new American wedding 
marci will be played in its orchestral arrangement 
for the first time at a concert on the Mall, Central 
Park, New York, next Saturday evening, at which 
Captain Nahan Franko of the Police Reserves will 
lead the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra in 
an all-American program, which also will include 
works by G. W. Chadwick, F. C. Converse, Ed- 
ward MacDowell, Ethelbert Nevin, Henry Hadley, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Edgar Stillman Kelley, and 
Captain Franko himself, 

anasitssill pemeenib 

A three days’ festival of chamber music took 
place at Pittsfield, Mass., September 16, 17, 18, at 
the new music temple built on South Mountain by 
Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge. The Berkshire Quar- 
tet, which she founded, gave the performances, 
playing among other things the new string quartets 
which won the $1,000 in prizes offered by Mrs. 
Coolidge for the best works in that form. The in- 
vited audience numbered about 450 persons and 
paid handsome. tribute in praise to the hostess and 
her fine way of helping American music of the 
most serious character. 

semencnteiilierecinnes 

Eight Thursday afternoons and eight Saturday 
evenings at Carnegie Hall; sixteen Sunday after- 
noons in Aeolian Hall ; the usual six symphony con- 
certs for young people in Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day afternoons; four symphony concerts for chil- 
dren on Saturday mornings in Aeolian Hall, and five 
Saturday afternoon orchestral concerts at the Brook- 

lyn Academy of Music—that is the roster of Great- 
er New York concerts to be given this season by the 
New York Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. Among the soloists engaged to appear 
are Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, and Henri 
Casadesus, of the Society of Ancient Instruments 
(both these artists appeared with Mr. Damrosch at 
the concert he gave in Paris on the French national 
fete day, July 14, at the Salle des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire ), Ossip Gabrilowitsch (now conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra), Josef Hofmann, 
Harold Bauer, Mischa Levitzki, Jascha Heifetz, 
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Toscha Seidel, Mabel Garrison, Schumann-Heink, 
Lucy Gates, Hulda Lashanska and Emilio de Go- 
gorza. Willem Willeke, the new first cellist of the 
orchestra, and Daniel Maquarre, the new first flute, 
also will appear as soloists. 
aici aaiilaas 
We understand that certain foreign artists now in 

this country have taken very much to heart the short 
editorial entitled “Slackers” which appeared in the 
Musicar Courter a few weeks ago. In particular, 
we are informed, one young Italian singer has felt 
offended. The young man has a dependent wife and 
children and would not be called upon even were he 
subject to the American draft; further, he has will- 
ingly given his services for various war benefits 
which have realized substantial sums. We assure 
this young singer. whom we admire both as man and 
artist, that he—and all others in similar case—were 
farthest from our thoughts when the editorial was 
penned, ‘There are, happily, but a limited number 
to whom our lines applied, and the reception in store 
for them the coming season will leave-no doubt as 
to who they are. 
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nae ence ie 
Many, many years has Modest Altshuler struggled 
along with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, which 
has been no easy financial problem to solve. Not 
enough money has made it necessary to undertake 
tremendously dificult programs with insufficient re- 
hearsals, and the results achieved have been really 
astonishing whet the difficulties are considered. In- 
cidentally Altshuler in those years has brought to 
America and performed more interesting musical 
novelties than all the other conductors in New York 
combined. Now he has the long awaited endow- 
ment for his orchestra, thanks to the public spirit of 
some rich friends who have appreciated the work he 
has done. The orchestra is on a sound financial 
basis, and the conductor can devote his time to the 
development of its artistic perfection. It is an oc- 
casion for congratulation all around. 
eneiidatiientaiens 


Friends of Camille Chevillard in Boston insist that 
he has been chosen leader of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for the season of 1918-19, and, though the 
management refuses to make any definite announce- 
ment as yet, claim that it is only delayed for a short 
time for the settlement of some necessary details. It 
would not be surprising to see Chevillard in Boston 
this season. In its issue of August 15, the Musica. 
Courter first mentioned the rumor of his candidacy 
for the position and spoke of him as “the logical 
candidate.” Another rumor says that if Chevillard 
cannot be secured, Henri Rabaud, composer of that 
most uninteresting alleged opéra-comique, “Marouf,” 
given at the Metropolitan last season, will come over. 
Rabaud has been conductor both at the Opéra- 
Comique and the Opéra for many years past. In 
the name of heaven, why Rabaud? He is not dis- 
tinguished either as conductor or composer even in 
his own country. We will undertake to scare up a 
dozen better men for the Boston trustees in as many 
hours right on this side of the Atlantic. The rumor 
is unbelieveable. 


ay cone 


It is a most encouraging sign to see so many of 
the captains of industry of this country taking a gen- 
uine interest in music. The work of Mr. Schwab 
at Bethlehem in support of the Bach Choir has long 
been known. Another man who has done a great 
deal for music in a quiet way is George Eastman, 
of Rochester, of camera fame. A few days ago the 
building of the largest private organ in the world 
was completed in his residence there. Mr, Eastman, 
though not a professional musician, is a lover of 
music, and he has regular concerts throughout each 
season at his home, maintaining a string quartet for 
classical programs and a quintet, playing more pop- 
ular programs with the organ, for his own amuse- 
ment and that of his friends. But Mr. Eastman’s 
interest in music finds expression in a thoroughly 
practical way as well and on the educational side, 
where it counts most. It is no secret that he stands 
substantially behind the Rochester Conservatory, a 
fine school of music which has had an excellent 
board of faculty for many years past. This year, 
through Mr. Eastman’s personal interest, it has been 
possible to add two young men of international rep- 
utation to the faculty, Arthur Alexander, who takes 
charge of the vocal department, and Arthur Hart- 
mann, at the head of the violin department. Mr. 
Hartmann will lead the quartet, as well, and it would 
10t be surprising to see Rochester develop, through 
Mr. Eastman’s love of music, an organization of 
national renown, just as the late Mr. de Coppet was 
responsible for the Flonzaley Quartet, and as Mrs. 
Coolidge is now backing the new Berkshire Quartet. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Letting in the Light 


A letter received from Charles D. Isaacson, edi- 
tor of “Our Family Music,” page on:the New York 
Globe, and founder and manager of the free con- 
certs given by that newspaper, writes us an inter- 
esting letter and asks: 

Why has the Musicat Courtzr overlooked my work? 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that 
I have desired publicity. I simply feel that what I have 
done, am doing, and will do, is of such a character as to 
be of value to you, from a news standpoint, but more 
particularly from the idea that what | have done might be 
done by others. If my plans are right, if I have struck 
the right angle and Sapialene, then tell your readers to 
back it, boost it, shove it—and do likewise themselves. 

I am trying to make more music-lovers among those 
who are not. As I make more, I increase your opportun- 
ties, and the opportunities of every musician and musical 
product maker. 

I am not of the kinship of that gentleman who believes 
kis is the only road to musical salvation. 

What I have seen seems to indicate I have one method 
which will help build musical population. 

Why not look into it? 

The Musicat Courter has not wilfully over- 
looked the work of Mr. Isaacson or of the New 
York Globe in the matter of providing free con- 
certs for New York music lovers. Those events 
have been mentioned almost every time they took 
place, but in the stress of a busy season, such no- 
tices were of necessity made as short as possible 
in our overcrowded columns. As a matter of 
ethics and of fairness to the performers, the Mu- 
SICAL Courter néver has gone into detailed criti- 
cism of nonprofessional concerts, and the Globe en- 
tertainments «come under that head, even though 
their musical material has been consistently of the 
best. 

There can be no question as to the pronounced 
value of a movement which makes for a musical 
public larger in numbers and greater in artistic in- 
telligence and knowledge. It would be idle to ex- 
pect persons unacquainted with the masterpieces of 
music to go to hear them simply because they are 
told they ought to do so. The best way to recruit 
more concert goers is to let them listen to concerts 
which are brought to them on such terms and under 
such conditions that the occasion invites their co- 
operation. “Once a concert goer always a concert 
goer” is not true if the timid firstling gets a Brahms 
symphony, a Strauss tone poem, a Dvorak over- 
ture, and a “Gétterdammerung” potpourri as his 
initial dose of “classical” music. The Isaacson 
plan of making the Globe concerts a pleasure rather 
than a penance for the listeners has been vindicated 
by its success, as hereinafter set forth. The audi- 
ences were being edified while they were being ed- 
ucated at the same time. 

To the old fashioned and conservative musical 
circles the new methods of making good music pop- 
ular, smack of irreverence, charlatanism, and a bit 
of the circus. If those worthy folk had been al- 
lowed their own way, good music would continue 
to be performed solely and exclusively for their 
own little closed corporation of auditors. To 
them it never occurred to share their precious pos- 
session with their benighted brethren and sisters, 
to take good music to the people instead of waiting 
for them to find out about good music. 


How It Is Done 


American ways are peculiar to America, but the 
ways of the earlier American music lovers were 
European. Our native sense of appreciation must 
be stimulated now and then with a bit of spice or 
sensationalism. Only the other day we reflected 
upon this point when we took note of the methods 
used to sell the issue of Third Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Brass bands, soap box orators, street concerts, 
parades, blank cartridge firing, elephant herds, open 
air theatres, stery tellers, exhorters, persuaders. 
abusers, opera singers, actors, statesmen, wounded 
soldiers, all were mingled in a good natured, ear- 
nest, unified whole to bring about the one thing 
Uncle Sam needed most at the moment. In almost 
any [European country, a war loan issue is merely 
announced and posted publicly with the result that 
the population draws forth its savings, forms sol- 
emn faced lines in front of the government stations. 
and buys its bonds as though the thing were a re- 
ligious sacrificial rite. It is not that we Americans 
lack patriotism, but we go about its manifestation 
in our own different way. And so it is with our 
sense for music. Europe laughed at first at our 


mechanical pianos and our voice reproducing ma- 


chines. Now Europe buys them by the million. 
What these instruments have done to build up the 
concert attendance in America is apparent even to 
those observers who do not make a specialized study 
of such matters. 

We have made detailed investigation of Mr. 
Isaacson’s concerts for the Globe. He has formed 
the Globe Music Club. It has a membership of 
8,000. It meets every Wednesday to discuss music 
in a free and easy way, divested of awesome tech- 
nics and terrifying nomenclature. The club meets 
to hear a free concert. At these concerts the fore- 
most artists have given their services. The list is 
600 in length. These are twenty-five names picked 


at random: 
Margaret Matzenauer, Paul Althouse, Anna 
Fitziu, Rosa Raisa, Arthur Friedheim, Mischa 


Levitski, Theodore Spiering, Arthur Shattuck, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Beryl Rubinstein, Florence Macbeth, 
Namara, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Elias Breeskin, Sascha Jacobsen, Herman Sandby, 
Yvonne de Tréville, David Bispham, Sutro Sisters, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Vernon Stiles. 

The Globe Music Club-could not accommodate all 
the would-be hearers, so other centers were started. 
There now are forty-five such centers, including P. 
S. 132, Manhattan; P. S. 144, Brooklyn; Emanuel 
Brotherhood, Manhattan, War Camp Community 
Service No. 8, Manhattan; six Y. M. C. A.’s in 
Manhattan, two in Brooklyn; two Y. M. H. A.’s in 
Manhattan, one in Brooklyn; one in West New 
York, N. J.; University Settlement, Manhattan; 
Montefiore Home, Bronx; Copstone Craftsmen’s 
Club, Kearney, N. J.; New Era Club, Man- 
hattan; St. James’ Church, Manhattan; De Witt 
Clinton High School, Manhattan; Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews, Manhattan; Woman’s 
Club, Ridgewood, N. J.; Intermediate School No. 
55; Wanamaker Auditorium, Manhattan; Mutual 
Welfare League of Sing Sing, N. Y.; Home for the 
Aged, Blackwell’s Island; about fifteen additional 
public schools; Camp Dix, Camp Upton, Camp 
Mills, etc. Each center is over 500 in membership. 
These centers have their concerts, including the best 
known as well as rising artists; in other words, 
young singers, instrumentalists, composers, are get- 
ting additional chances for public work. 

Many noted persons have given Mr. Isaacson 
written tributes as to the value of his idea for the 
development of tonal understanding in our commu- 
nitv. The Mustcat Courter is glad to add this 
testimonial and musical bill of health. 


Katharine Goodson Writes 


The following is a letter received on September 
12, from Katharine Goodson, the famous English 
pianist (who was last heard in the United States 
during the season of 1916-17) by her manager, An- 
tonia Sawyer. Because it was written in an en- 
tirely personal manner, with no thought of publica- 
tion, it paints a very human and interesting picture 
of a certain phase of life in England today: 


Dearest Mrs. SAwyer—I was so proud and happy to 
get your last letter dated June 22, and to know that so 
many of my American friends and the various organiza- 
tions and clubs have been writing for me this coming 
season, and I am only too sorry that I cannot accept your 
invitation to come over now. I am longing to come back 
to America again, but all the longing does not still the 
feeling of love and duty to our own little British Isles 
And now I am once more in my own country, I cannot 
tear myself away at present, but please thank everybody 
for me, and tell them I will come as soon as the war is 
over, and that I am very much touched by their wish to 
have me play for them this year. 

When I left New York you will remember that I had 
a great wish to go over to France to play for the soldiers 
there, but from all reports we heard the piano difficulties 
were so great (which Mr. Francis Rogers has since cor- 
roborated) that I decided to stay right here and play for 
ovr wounded in the London hospitals, which I have been 
doing all the winter, only having appeared twice in public 
since our return. 

To play for the wounded is even more wonderful than 
playing in the camps and huts. At first, I felt like burst- 
ing into tears when I saw hundreds of these wounded 
men—many of them serious cot cases—being wheeled in 
to hear the concert. Their patient smiles and bright, 
cheery expression make one feel that some divine power 
gives them the courage to bear cheerfully and nobly all 
they have to endure, and it ought to be a lesson to us all. 

I wish you could see some of the letters I have received 
this winter. Think of them being grateful to us artists 
when we can do so little, and owe our protection to them. 
If I can get time T am going to file all those letters and 
some day I will show them to you. One officer wrote as 
follows: “It was more than kind of you to give us all so 
much pleasure last night, and this note is really an attempt 
to redirect to you the reflected glory with which I have 
been surrounded all morning, because I was a link in the 
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chain which brought you to the hospital. To those of us 
who are fond of music it was a rare treat, and those who 
considered ragtime the highest form of expression have 
been converted. And so I want to convey to you the 
thanks of us all—nurses and patients—for the real pleas- 
ure you have given in playing to us. I cannot tell which 
piece was liked the best because every one seems to have 
selected a different one, but for the trouble you so very 
kindly took in coming to us I think you would have been 
nearly repaid if you had wandered through the wards 
after breakfast this morning. It was a great evening.” 

Another letter is before me just received, and says: 
“You can never know how wonderful you were at the 
hospital last night. That piano was in a sort of ecstacy, 
and I would have liked Anderson to have written a fairy- 
tale about it—I am sure it found its little soul on Thurs- 
day and also ‘a bliss to die for,’ as Browning says. All 
blessings to you and thanks beyond thanks for bringing 
such radiant happiness into this suffering ward.” 

Everything is so stirring over here and one goes through 
many conflicting emotions. I am half-way through another 
long letter to you which I started two or three weeks ago, 
but as I am trying to give you a few details of English 
life as we find it since our return, and as it is terribly 
difficult to get the time to write, | send you this short 
letter to thank you for yours and to tell you my really 
long letter will come very soon now. How | wish you 
would send a message to the papers, asking them to thank 
my many American and Australian friends for the many 
kind letters which I continually receive from them, but 
which, during the stress of the war, it is almost impossible 
to answer individually. 

Ever so much love, and Hurrah for the American Army! 

Your loving, 
KATHARINE Goopson HINTON. 


Peace, Pelf and Posthaste 


Bright Simeon Strunsky, of the Evening Post, 
tells us where some of our national wealth will go 
after prohibition comes in. The unexpended liquor 
increment, he says, cannot, because of Government.’ 
requirements and regulations, be lavished upon golf 
sticks, bull pups, clothes, motors, wrist watches, 
books, ete. here remain only, according to 
Simeon, the Caruso record, music, and tobacco. 

“Tt used to be wine and song,” he continues. “We 
shall henceforth see song thriving mightily in this 
country at the expense of wine and its allied spe- 
cies. The music box in the home will supplant the 
brass bar in the corner saloon. Liquor is going out 
as woman suffrage is coming in. Even if the saloon 
had not been legislated out of existence, it would 
have been doomed by the woman voter. Political 
clubs and headquarters there must be, but they will 
be cleanly parlors—with a small smoking room at- 
tached—centering, as a rule, about the mechanical 
piano and the Victrola. Man’s amusements 
will become a bit gentler, woman’s amusements a 
bit rougher. There will be more women at base- 
ball games and.many more Victrolas in the home. 
More men will read books, and more women will 
read the war news.” 

Strunsky speaks of the recent Austrian 
offer as “that Hapsburg ‘Symphony Pathétique, 
and refers to the speed with which it started back 
for Vienna ten minutes after its arrival at the 
White House. It reminds him, he says, of a friend 
who once mailed a manuscript to a Sun editor on 
a Sunday night and found it, rejected, on his break- 
fast table next morning. 

That’s nothing. An author of our acquaintance 
told us that on a certain occasion he rode to the 
top of the Pulitzer Building and left a manuscript 
with the editor of the World. He descended to 
the ground floor, and as he was going through the 
street door a package hit him in the face. It was 
his manuscript despatched through a chute which 
the World used for that purpose. 

Apropos, Arthur Brisbane, editor of the Hearst 
publications, relates that when the Austro-Hun- 
garian note was published prematurely before its 
official delivery in Washington, a well known Amer- 
ican citizen telegraphed at once to President Wil- 
son: “Sincerely hope your answer will be that we 
Americans do not talk during working hours.” 


Art Is Not Always Old 


What would you think of a young baritone who 
sings French, Italian, and German songs and oper- 
atic arias from memory, accompanies himself on the 
piano without using a stitch of music, and does it 
all not only correctly and feelingly, but with a meas- 
ure of finish and effect that must unhesitatingly be 
acknowledged as art of a serious and musically ap- 
pealing kind. Such a rarity is Eugene Burton, 
youthful, of Chicago, a well knit, chubby cheeked 
lad, who sang for us “Triste Ritorno” in Italian, 
Grieg songs in German, and “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
and “Thais” arias, and Debussy’s “Romance,” 
“Mandoline,” “Le Faune,” “Les Cloches,” etc., in 
French. His mastery of the diction, musicianship, 
phrasing, and various vocal styles required was 
complete, impressive, uncanny. 

Young Burton studied a year or so in Chicago 
and has had no other instruction, we are assured 
by persons who know, They tell us also that he 
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sang and played in practically the same manner 
when he was ten or eleven years old. 

We were profoundly interested and greatly 
startled at the Bustos performances, because we have 
had no personal experience of that kind to serve as 
a precedent, Piano prodigies no longer even sur- 
prise us. But a baritone prodigy who sings 
Debussy in the mystic, musical, ecstatic style of a 
great Gallic vocalist—it puzzles us beyond limit. | Is 
it imitation, inspiration, reincarnation? We do not 
know. But it is wonderful, and it is worth going 
to, and studying, when Eugene Burton gives his 
\colian Hall recital here some time next month, He 
has asked us not to mention his age; he does not 
wish to make that kind of an appeal 


Why Is Criticism? 


The long boycott of American music and musi- 
cians seems to have robbed some of our critics of 
the vocabulary with which to discuss our native mu- 
sical activity. They have been dabbling so long 
in the European musical modes that the simpler 
American forms of tonal expression find them lit- 
erally at a loss for words. They are like the chap 
who made a practice of swearing generously at any 
and every possible occasion. One day he had a 
most painful accident. A crowd of his townspeo- 
ple gathered about to hear what they felt sure would 
he a masterpiece of artistic profanity. The suf- 
ferer opened his eyes, looked about, shook his head 
sadly, and said: “Gents, I ain’t equal to it.” 

\ few evenings ago, at an “Aida” performance, 
a New York critic stood in the lobby and discussed 
the performance. ‘The Aida has pinched high 
tones,” he said; “the Radames started his first aria 
off key; the Amonasro overacts; the ballet was a 
bit out of step; there were only about sixty per- 
sons in the procession scene, while there are nearer 
600 at the Metropolitan,” 

The same critic did not state, however, that the 
Aida was nervous in the beginning and did not 
pinch as the evening went on; that the same thing 
applied to the tenor’s few flat tones ; that the Amon- 
asro sang with uncommon finish and charm; that 
no one would miss ballet in opera if it were not in- 
terpolated at all, and that there was not room on 
the small stage (regular theatre size) for more than 
sixty paraders, entirely aside from the fact that the 
performance in question was not being given at the 
Metropolitan, The audience, by the way, enjoyed 
the lesser show hugely, sixty supers and all. 

is criticism of that sort worth the space the daily 
papers devote to it? Is technical ‘criticism worth 
any space? Musicians resent it and laymen do not 
understand it. It seems to be published only to 
please the critics’ friends, whom he praises, and to 
anger those whom he dislikes and heckles in print. 
The whole institution is ridiculous, antiquated, and 
useless, Metropolitan newspapers have outgrown 
the days when they had to be mentors for outlying 
agricultural conmunities which had no journals and 
very few views of their own. The New York pub- 
lic needs no musical instruction in its daily papers, 
and other cities do not read New York daily papers. 

Ask the average dyed in the wool critic to hear 
a pleasant orchestral suite, and he upbraids the com- 
poser because it isn’t a symphony; ask him to hear 
“Women of the Homeland,” or a melody ballad like 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” and he will bewail the 
fact that it isn’t a Brahms “Serious Song,” or the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde”; ask him 
to listen to ultra-modern music and he weeps be- 
cause it isn’t classically fashioned ; ask him to con- 
sider a composition built along conservative lines 
and he scolds because it is copied from Bach, or 
Beethoven, or Mozart. He praises Verdi, Puccini, 
and Wagner; yet let an opera composer do a work 
resembling any of those creators and our critic 
promptly gives him hell. 

Something is wrong somewhere. 
cism, and if so, what is it? 


Why is criti- 


Variationettes 


And now Paderewski is to go into the movies. As 
“Samson”? 


by the way, none of the opera or other musical 
stars have thought of joining the circus. Wethinks 
that would be rather novel. 
mR, 


What is worse, flat tones or flat tires ? 
nee 


A great musical alliance is appealed to by a mu- 
sician in a small town, who complains that the local 
draft board has called him non-essential and offers 
him war work at $2 per day when he has been 
making $8 per day at music. The musician sends 
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his $1 to the alliance for membership, and asks for 
help in his difficulty, The alliance replies that these 
are hard times and we must all exercise patience 
and forbearance. It is a great musical alliance. 
nRre 
Henry I’. Finck narrates a racy anecdote about 
Lully, the Franco-Italian opera composer. “He died 
in 1687” we learn from Mr. Finck. “He was even 
expected to die sooner, but didn’t, although a priest 
had already given him absolution, on condition that 
he would do penance by throwing into the fire some- 
thing particularly dear to him—the score of his 
latest opera. He did so; but when he recovered, 
and a friend reproached him with having robbed 
the world of a masterwork, he answered: ‘Don’t 
worry—lI have another copy.’ ” 
nnre 
We learn from an impartial Chicago source that 
a remarkable incident happened there during the 
War Exposition which took place between Septem- 
her 2 and 15 on the lake front in Grant Park. Two 
million persons passed through the gates during the 
two weeks, breaking all records of any previous ex- 
position held anywhere in the world. This in itself 
is unusual, but another matter for wonder was that 
on one occasion representatives of thirty-nine na- 
tions sang “Land of Mine,” by MacDermid, the song 
which not long ago brought an Apollo Club audi- 
ence to its feet in Chicago and led them to cheer the 
composer, The exposition hearers were no less en- 
thusiastic. It is good to know that our better class 
composers are competing for musico-patriotic hon- 
ors with Cohan’s “Over There. Fay Foster’s “The 
Americans Come” and MacDermid’s “Land of 
Mine” seem to have struck home. 
zn Re 
James G. Huneker is writing a vivid series of 
articles in the Philadelphia Press (“Avowals of a 
Steeplejack,” he calls them), wherein he’ relates his 
interviewing adventures with notable personages of 
his earlier journalistic days. One of the recent 
Huneker contributions concerned Helena Blavatsky, 
the famous theosophist, her fascinating personality 
and her strange ineluctable eyes. Musicians will 
be interested in this description penned by Huneker : 
I have never but once seen such a pair of orbs in a 
human’s head, and those belong to Margaret Matzenauer, 
the opera singer. The eyes of Blavatsky were not so 
radiantly electric as Matzenauer’s, but they had the same 
hypnotic effect. They were slightly glazed as if drugged 
by dreams of smoky enchantments. They englobed you in 
their slow, wide gaze. I felt like a rabbit in the jaws of 
a boa-constrictor. I literally was. Fascinated, I watched 
the oracle on her tripod blow circles of cigarette smoke 
through her flattened Kalmuck nostrils. age at 
But her eyes, the eyes of this prophetess of esoteric 
tidings! What of her eyes? They weren't dreamed! 
Whenever I smell a Russian cigarette I recall her eyes. 
nme 
Is that chap wrong who said that “modern Ger- 
many has produced maulers of melody, and murder- 
ers of men”? 
meme 
The altitude—beg pardon, attitude—of most 
music critics toward American music is changing 
rapidly under strong pressure of the times. 
ene 


It was Alexander Kahn, new aide to Cleofonte 
Campanini, who said the other evening: “It is 
marvelous how easily I am able to stay away from 
opera.” 

nme 


It seems inconceivable to think of the musicians 


_at the Aschenbroedel Club next January, drinking 


sarsaparilla, or ginger pop, or Moxie Nerve Food. 

It already has been planned by them to play the 

funeral march from the “Eroica” when the last 

barrel of beer is tapped. 
nRe 

Peda—Do you believe in heredity? 

Gogue—Yes. When little Pietro came to me for 
his first piano lesson he looked for the handle of 
the instrument. His father is an organ grinder. 

nemre*e 


The Sun of last Sunday says of the Saturday per- 
formance of the San Carlo Opera: “The ‘Secret 
of Suzanne’ was sunk in English.” Sometimes the 
printer’s imp is a tragedian, Incidentally, regard 
this familiar sight: 

Tribune. 

Miss Craft proved her- 
self a charming comedienne, 
playing with fine feeling for 
the gossamer texture of the 
work, 


Sun. 

Comedy did not seem to 
be her element. She was 
strenuous rather than impet- 
uous and hectic rather thar 


gay. 
Sun, 


He was not happy in his 
delineation of the husband. 


Herald. 
Royer was not at all lack- 
ing in acting as the husband 


Proving that the regular music season is immi- 
nent. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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WHY “OBERON” AT OUR OPERA? 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Musica. 
Courter has been considerably misjudged from time 
to time by the Metropolitan Opera management, we 
always have had, and continue to have at present 
and shall have in the future, only the kindliest feel- 
ings for the direction of that operatic institution. It 
makes one sad to see the Metropolitan headed in a 
direction which is bound to bring it into trouble, as 
it is at the present moment. Just at this time, noth- 
ing could have been more ill advised than the pro- 
posed production of Weber’s “Oberon.” <A deaf, 
dumb and blind man could have foreseen trouble 
when that work was announced. Carl Maria Fried- 
rich Ernst, Freiherr von Weber was very much of a 
Prussian, and the fact that “Oberon” was written to 
order for an English opera director, to an English 
text, and first produced at Covent Garden, London, 
does not alter the nativity of the composer nor can 
it conceal the fact that, as Wagner remarked, Weber 
was one of the most German of all German compos- 
ers in his music. Further, leaving all political con- 
siderations aside, we are prepared to maintain that 
there are no artistic grounds for the revival of 
“Oberon.” We predicted that Liszt’s boresome “St. 
Elizabeth” would be the failure which it was last 
year (redeemed only by the superb work of Florence 
Easton and Clarence Whitehill), and “Oberon’”’ is 
no better—not even as good. 

The Metropolitan has been indiscreet. When it 
determined to clean house, last spring, it commenced 
in the cellar and never got much higher than the 
ground floor. This neglect of the upper stories 
might have been entirely overlooked had the reper- 
toire for the coming season been entirely free from 
German taint. But the announcement of “Oberon” 
attracted the attention of many persons who other- 
wise would not have spoken up. The American Re- 
lief Society (Mrs. Oliver Cromwell Field, president) 
has fired the first gun of the attack in a letter of 
protest addressed to the Metropolitan management. 
An Italian newspaper of New York has started a 
campaign not only against “Oberon,” but also 
against those who were left in the upper stories, 
where, as we have said, housecleaning was prema- 
turely stopped last spring. And we can fancy what 
those Italian newspapers of Italy, which attacked 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza so sharply a year or more ago on 
account of his supposed leaning toward German- 
ism, will say when they -see the “Oberon” an- 
nouncement ! 

There is no more fervent Italian patriot, no -bet- 
ter friend of America and no stronger anti-German 
than Mr. Gatti-Casazza, as any one is aware who 
knows him personally. Why he should have been 
so indiscreet as to announce “Oberon” for this 
season passes the bounds of understanding. We 
can think of eighteen reasons for not giving 
“Oberon,” and no single one in its favor. 


- 8 
BAND INSTRUMENTATION 


A New York newspaper recently published a 
letter from a bandmaster with an Italian name in 
which letter was set forth the fact that American 
bands, military and civil, were formed on a Ger- 
man model, and should therefore be changed. We 
yield to no one in our patriotism and our desire to 
see this Hun menace smashed for all time, but we 
cannot see the sense of changing our military band 
instrumentation merely because it is like the if- 
strumentation of German military bands. The re- 
ductio ad absurdam of such a theory would be that 
we should make our carriage wheels oval in order 
not to be like the round wheels used in Germany 
from time immemorial. 

Fortunately, however, we are in accord with the 
Italian bandmaster, because we believe that the in- 
strumentation of bands could be much improved. 
We think that the clarinets, except in concert bands 
that play arrangements of orchestral music, are 
not as good as saxophones in the open air. They 
are nearly always out of tune, and they are shrill. 
The oboe is a puny voice out of doors and the bas- 
soon is far too dull and colorless. A rich choir of 
French horns and a strong body of saxophone play- 
ers added to the baritones, tubas, trombones, trum- 
pets, and cornets, will make a band that is vastly 
more effective than a band composed partly of oboe, 
clarinets and bassoons. Of course, in all these mat- 
ters taste is the guide. We are perfectly willing 
to concede that other judges of band tone may ad- 
mire the clarinet shriek in the open air. We do 
not. And we think, moreover, that the present in- 
strumentation is conventional. Publishers keep it 
up so as to be able to supply a great number of 
bands with the same instrumentations. 
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Those poor tenors—especially the operatic ones! 
many good stories are told at their expense! And the 
two that follow happen to be perfectly true. The scene 
of the first one is !aid in Milan. Once upon a time there 
was a tenor there who, following the tradition for oper- 
utic tenors, was very fond of the ladies and imagined that 
the ladies were very fond of him. A bass in the same 
company was a great practical joker and determined to 
practise his favorite avocation at the tenor’s expense. So 
Mr. Bass got a friend of the gentler sex to write to Mr. 
Tenor a dainty, perfumed note in which she expressed 
her great admiration for him in a role which he had sung 
the previous evening and hinted subtly at admiration not 
enly for his work but for himself. Naturally Mr. Tenor 
replied to the note and a short but fervent correspondence 
followed until the lady consented to meet him one after- 
noon—in front of Biff’s. You who know Milan know 
that each afternoon, from four to six there congregate 
at the little tables in front of the Ristorante Biffi in the 
great Galleria practically each and every member of the 
Milan operatic colony. When one seeks a professional 
friend in Milan, it is always at Bifti’s. 

** * *& * 

Now, in her note accepting the rendezvous, Mr. Tenor’s 
supposed conquest had written this: “In order that I may 
be sure to recognize you, bring a white lily in your left 
hand and a caged parrot in your right.” A white lily and 
a caged parrot—nothing more, nothing less! And re- 
member, this is a true story. Even Mr. Bass had been 
afraid that Mr. Tenor might smell a mouse when he read 
those stipulations. When the fatal afternoon arrived, 
everybody in Milan except the victim himself knew of the 
hoax and Bifh’s little pavement was crowded to the last 
inch. Bets were fast and furious: short odds that Mr. 
Tenor wouldn’t come at all; longer ones that he would 
have only the lily or the parrot, not both; and an infinite 
variety of other wagers, according to the ingenuity of 
the bettors. 

Ce: Hoes 

Five o’clock struck and on the minute, along the pas- 
sageway from the Piazza del Duomo, came Mr. Tenor in 
full Bunthorne-Grosvenor regalia, lily in the left, caged 
parrot in the right! Never had the Galleria re-echoed to 
such an Homeric outburst of laughter as greeted him. 
Friends, acquaintances and waiters writhed over tables 
and on the floor in one huge spasm of uncontrollable 
mirth, while the hoi polloi crowded about until a riot call 
brought the reserves to straighten things out. 

Alas, Mr. Tenor was no sport. He haled Mr. Bass 
into court for damages, for of course he had to abandon 
the rest of his season. All Milan knew the story and 
he did not dare to face the reception that would have 
been his had he attempted to appear again. The Magis- 
trate did his best to keep a straight face and cautioned 
Mr. Bass—cautioned him to be careful about whom he 
selected for the victim. of his next practical joke. 

+ * 


The scene of the second story is laid at a little restau- 
rant in London and the hero is a young Italian tenor who 
is well known all over America. The luncheon party in 
question took place several years ago when the tenor was 
just learning English, which he speaks very well now. 
There were several friends with him, young English and 
American operatic singers, and when he decided that he 


How. 
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* wanted two raw eggs, which he would break into the glass 


himself, they started to order them for him. “No,” said 
he in Italian, “I am learning English; I will order them 
myself.” 

Followed a moment or two of knitted brows and con- 
centrated thought. Then the waiter was summoned and 
friend tenor braced himself for the effort. “I want,” said 
he. “I want—ah!” A sigh of relief. He had it. “Bringa 
me two natural eggs. I go myself in the glass!” 

6 6 es 

Monday night was an evening of memories for me. First 
I dropped into the Shubert Theatre to see Marcella Craft 
play Mimi in “La Bohéme” for the first time in her own 
country. And I thought of that evening, eleven years 
ago now, if I’m not mistaken, when she made her debut in 
the same part at the Munich Royal Opera, doing it so well 
that she was immediately engaged for a long term. That 
was long, leng before any body thought of war. Nor 
did she do it any less well on Monday evening. Her sing- 
ing was as good as it always is, and the years have made 
her sympathetic delineation of the unfortunate little Parisi- 
enne even riper and more complete. 

Baron von Speidel, boss of the Munich opera in those 
days, was no pleasant man—the Bystander worked for him 
nearly three years and knows whereof he speaks; but he 
never let sentiment get the better of his judgment. When 
Caruso made his first visit to Munich there were five so- 
pranos in the company who sang Mimi, each one naturally 
very anxious to sing the part with Caruso, Marcella Craft 
was one, and the other four were Germans or Austrians. 
However, Speidel laid aside all patriotic ideas and selected 
the American soprano for the part, a decidedly emphatic 
testimonial to her ability. 

a4 * * 

After two acts of “La Bohéme” I went up to the Park 
Theatre to see the end of “Mignon”—it’s a real seven days’ 
wonder this week, having two operas to choose from so 
early in the season—and there was Maggie Teyte, one of 
the best singing actresses on the stage today. My mind 
went back to the first time I had seen and met her, sev- 
eral thousands of miles away, on the stage at Parma, 
where she was one of the artists who helped Cleofonte 
Campanini in his memorable celebration of the Verdi cen- 
tennial in 1913. Oscar in “The Masked Ball” was her role 
that evening, and charming she looked in the knickers 
which clothe the part—and charmingly she sang too. By 
the way, her English diction as Mignon is an object lesson 
to singers in general, Incidentally Henri Scott, as her 
father in “Mignon,” did the best work | have ever seen 
from him. If you are around this way in the next few 
weeks, don’t fail to see what the American Society of Sing- 
ers is doing at the Park. You will be well repaid. 

* * * * * 


Speaking of the Ristorante Biffi, as we were some seven 
or eight inches back, do you suppose there is any connec- 
tion between opera and good appetite? I don’t recall any 
dyspeptics in the operatic game, either on the administra- 
tive or artistic side. Everybody I know has a healthy 
and regular appetite and knows how and where to satisfy 
it. This profound reflection was induced by a visit to a 
popular uptown Italian restaurant one evening recently. 
Italian cooking—good Italian cooking, for there’s a dif- 
ference—has my vote, by the way, over any other national 
kitchen. Gatti-Casazza was there, dining in majestic soli- 
tude, Cleofonte Campanini, with the usual party of 
friends, and artists and lesser lights without number. One 
was tempted to propose an impromptu performance, for 
all the necessary elements were at hand. Byron Hacet. 
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Program Making 


In balancing a program, the singer is usually more 
successful than the instrumentalist. Not that he is more 
artistic, but because, without thinking about art at all, 
he instinctively places his climax where his mental and 
physical poise will be greatest; for he knows that upon 
this poise depends the perfection and control of his 
instrument. But he also knows that an art so frag- 
mentary, so fragile and so personal in its appeal can 
only live in the response of his audience; and so he 
will wait for their undivided attention before saying 
his most precious things. 

Here is where the instrumentalist fails. Fresh from 
battling with his nerves, he will plunge into the in- 
tricacies of a fugue or the intensities of a sonata. And 
he will expect his audience to becéme equally absorbed 
in these intellectual and emotional complexities, not con- 
sidering that this audience is still in the throes of “get- 
ting settled” and is mostly concerned with its neigh- 
bors’ hats, the recognition of friends and the arrival 
of late comers. The singer realizes these facts along 
with his own nervousness, and takes it for granted that 
part of his first group is practically thrown away. But 
the instrumentalist refuses to compromise. This is 
why, perhaps, the noblest part of his message, delivered 
too soon, is often no more than a spilt wealth of 
sound. 

It seems to me, then, that the climax of any musical 
program should always come at the height of the per- 
former’s creative and the audience’s receptive power. 
In a play or short story or novel, we can begin with the 
climax and then lead up to it by a skillful narrative of 
past events; but here we are helped by very definite 
incidents, so natural to our visible and audible experi- 
ence that we readily accept their existence. Music, how- 
ever, has no part in our external life, and must always 
be evoked out of its own aerial region. To receive it 
properly takes time; for we must shed our material 
thoughts like a garment, if it is to reach its rightful 
place in our consciousness—that place which lies beyond 
the reach of words. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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Music on My Shelves 


In reading of the recent Lockport festival, I was glad 
to see that Cadman’s A major piano sonata was per- 
formed. This sonata is really a hymn of praise to the 
West, although, strangely enough, it contains no Indian 
or negro themes, as expressly stated by the composer. 
The first movement, undoubtedly the finest, is broad 
and free in conception and treatment and most success- 
ful in depicting that “wild delight of space! of room!” 
tliat “sense of seas where the seas are not,” as sung by 
that other lover of the West, Joaquin Miller. The sec- 
ond movement, with its tender, plaintive theme of un- 
satisfied longing, is more serene, and is charmingly 
worked out. The third movement is the weakest, as the 
composer occasionally loses himself and becomes remi- 
niscent of Schumann. It is interesting to note how 
Cadman, like MacDowell, makes free use of the synco- 
pated rhythm, so characteristically American and so 
neglected by most of our composers, except those of 
popular music. On the whole, the sonata is most in- 
teresting, and worthy of any pianist’s serious study. 

As the literature for two piano ensemble (four 
hands) is peculiarly limited, the exponents of this art 
should be interested to learn that Harold Bauer has 
recently published in this form his arrangements of 
the Bach fantasia and fugue in A minor and the prelude 
and fugue in C minor. As is to be expected, these arrange- 
ments are masterly and most effective pianistically, and 
ought to help out many a program devoted to this art. 

The “Trois Chansons,” written by Maurice Ravel for 
mixed chorus a capella, are unique in style and quite 
worthy of that master. Both words and music are by 
Ravel, and have a strange charm and irony, difficult to 
analyze. These three songs, “Nicolette,” “Trois beaux 
oiseaux du Paradis” and “Ronde,” have also been ar- 
ranged by their composer as vocal solos with piano 
accompaniment. They would give an exquisite touch 
to a modern French group. 

There is a charming and practically unknown little 
album, called “Vers en Musique,” by E. Nerini. The 
pieces are light and delicate in style and modern with- 
out being extreme. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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‘ISEE THAT— 


Yvonne de Tréville is the first artist to win the War 
Camp Community medal. 

W. Lynwood Farnam, the New York organist, has en- 
listed in the Canadian army. 

Jules Daiber has been appointed business manager of the 
Society of American Singers during its season of 
opéra-comique at the Park Theatre, New York. 

Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come” was sung by John 
McCormack last week on an excursion up the Hudson 
River for wounded soldiers from the other side. 

“My_Cousim Caruso,” released by the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, is the first picture in which En- 
rico Caruso will star. ‘ 

Theodore Kittay will sing with the La Scala Opera Com- 
pany during its opening week, October 28, in Wash- 
ington, 

The Belgian pianist and musical director of Toledo’s new 
music school, Leon Samprix, will be heard in two 
New York recitals this season. 

Basil Ruysdael, the Metropolitan basso, has enlisted in the 
naval aviation service at the Great Lakes Naval-Train- 
ing Station, 

Koscak Yamada, the Japanese composer, will give his first 
orchestral concert in this country Wednesday even- 
ing, October 16, at Carnegie Hall, under the auspices 
of the Japan Society. 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, 
was a visitor in New York last week. 

On September 3, George H. Moeller, president of the 
Moeller-Andrews Concert Bureau, died at his home 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maurice Aronson, the well known pianist and pedagogue, 
will be one of the leading piano instructors at the 
Chicago Musical College. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is no exception, for as usual when 

Galli-Curci appears, all tickets, and even standing 

room were sold out at the singer’s recent concert 

there. 
opening of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra's 
twenty-eighth season at Orchestra Hall will take place 

on October II. . 

The members of the Musical Union of Baltimore recently 
demanded higher wages, and the request of the union 
was granted. 

David Hochstein, the brilliant American violinist, who was 
a sergeant when he left for France with the A. E. F., 
has been taken out of the trenches and put into an 
officers’ training school. 

David Bispham is actively engaged in war work besides 
rehearsing for the season of opéra-comique at the 
Park Theatre, New York. 

Alice Nielsen has consented to give a New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall this winter. 

The publishing house of Ricordi, at Milan, has sought the 
aid of the courts in order that they may continue to 
produce Verdi operas. 

The Apollo and Mendelssohn Clubs, of Chicago, Harrison 
M. Wild, conductor, will “carry on” despite the pre- 
vailing conditions. 

James G. MacDermid’s “Land of Mine” was sung and 
played at the big patriotic song festival at the Indian- 
apolis Coliseum, September 20, before an audience of 
10,000, 

Mary Garden may remain in France, and not come to 
America this season. 

Nicolai Sokoloff has been engaged by the Musical Arts 
Association of Cleveland to organize a new symphony 
orchestra for that city. 

Fifty thousand persons assembled in Central Park, New 
York, to greet Enrico Caruso, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, last Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 10. 

The New York teacher of singers, Oscar Saenger, has 
been enjoying a real vacation this season at Temagami 
Lake, Canada. 

Nellie Melba broke the “no applause” rule, and gave vent 
to a heartfelt “Bravo!” after the playing of Haydn's 
quartet in D (op. 76) by Mr. Verbrugghen and his 
famous quartet, in Australia. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, the noted singing teacher, has re- 
opened his studio at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

R. J. Taylor won the Conradi scholarship, the competition 
oe which was held at Sorosis Hall, San Francisco, 

al. 

Victor Harris will return to his. New York studio, 140 
West Fifty-seventh street, on Monday, September 30, 
after spending the summer at East Hampton, Long 
Island . 

Antoine de Vally announces that he is organizing a club 
for the presentation of French opera in a small but 
highly artistic manner, to be given in the beautiful 
Norman room of the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 


The 


al. 

Under the direction of Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra’ will present many 
new novelties. 

George Edwards, composer,.pianist and writer, has moved 
from San Diego to San Francisco, where he plans 
to make his permanent home. 

Leopold Auer will return to New York and resume his 
private lessons on November 5. 

Brooklyn School Settlement, Kendall K. Mussey, 
director, announces the establishment of a French de- 
partment, of which Augette Foret is the head. 

On October 6, at Carnegie Hall, Toscha Seidel, the vio- 
linist, will make his first New York appearance this 
season. 

Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Francis Maclennan, tenor, have been booked 
for an interesting tour of joint recitals. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Association, which opens on 
October 18 and 19, has planned a series of concerts 
of especial interest for the nineteenth season of the 
orchestra. Me : 

May Beegle’s Pittsburgh series will include the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in several concerts of non-German 


programs, 
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FRANCES OTEY ALLEN, 


The capable manager of Shreveport, La., 


] in that city on October 21-22 of the Chicago Opera 
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Florence Robrecht Sings at Bridgeport 

the talented young soprano of New 

who won such splendid success in 
iwust at Willow Grove, under Wassili Leps’ baton, was 

heard. in another interesting song recital at Bridgeport, 

on September 13. Miss Robrecht’s program was as 
“The Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “Regret” 


Florence Robrecht, 


irk and New York, 


(Vanderpool), “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “There's a 
Long Long Trail” (Elliott), “God Be With Our Boys 
Tonight” and “Roses of Picardy.” 

The applause necessitated a repetition of each of the 


who will manage the forthcoming appearances 
Association, 


America and her Allies. 
extensive concert season booked until January 
she returns to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
in connection with this tour that she will sing additional 
concerts for the 


> Woelber, 
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Government, 


numbere, and the audi- 
ence was especially en- 
thusiastic about the pa- 
triotic songs. 

Miss Robrecht has a 
very lovely voice of 
wide compass and much 
sweetness. She uses it 
with skill that comes 
through musicianship 
and all around good 
training. In addition, 
Miss Robrecht is attrac- 
tive and has a gracious 
personality. 


Metsenauer Spends 
Profitable Summer 


Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera. House, 
spent her summer at 
Schroon Lake in the 
Adirondacks, > Me 
conserving “the voice in 
a million,” to quote 
Walter Anthony of San 
Francisco, so that she 
may give it freely this 
season to the service of 
the country of her adop- 
tion. For Mme. Mat- 
zenauer has put at the 
disposal of the War 
Camp Community 
Service, her voice and 
art to be used in what- 
soever way it can help 
or inspire further pa- 
triotism and loyalty to 


[he prima donna has a very 


1, when 
and it is 


The Woelber School Reopened 


directors, 


The Woelber School of Music, Frank Woelber and Mary 
i with New York headquarters 
at 864 Carnegie Hall and a Brooklyn home at 788 Monroe 
, is already opened for the season. 


Joseph Gahm, 
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Consultations and Voice Tests, Saturday, October 5th 
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a concert pianist and composer known in Europe, has been 
added to the faculty. The school, this year, has added 
a few new subjects, among them classical dancing under 
Olivia Trotman, and art under Leonore Stephens and 
Helen Clarke. 
R. H. Tarrant, Progressive 

New Orleans Impresario 


the enterprising impresario 


Robert Hayne Tarrant, 
MUSICAL 


of New Orleans, stated in an interview to the 


“Courter that he feels forever indebted to his father for 


the love of travel, and to his precious mother for love 
of the beautiful. When still a child, his father carried 
him through India, Ceylon and the Orient. Later years 
found him in Central America and Mexico. Of recent 
years Mr. Tarrant has traveled a great deal in Europe, 
and since the outbreak of hostilities has seen much of 
his beloved native country, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. At 
the age of five he showed a marked talent for piano, 
but unfortunately his study of music was interrupted 
by serious injury to a finger, which occurred while 
roughing it with some playmates, However, of recent 
years he has gone back to his music, which affords 
much pleasure to his intimate friends as well as him- 
self. He loves music for music’s sake. 

Mr. Tarrant is a natural born impresario. During 
college days he always was selected as “manager,” and 
anything he handled eventuated successfully. He is 
responsible for several successful appearances in New 
Orleans of John McCormack, Geraldine Farrar and 
other concert stars, besides Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, 
and Muratore, Melba and Galli-Curci with the Chicago 
Opera Company, and other attractions. 

Asked about his fads and preferences, Mr. Tarrant 
said: “I am an enthusiastic lover of the woods and 
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ROBERT HAYNE TARRANT, 
Manager, of New Orleans, La, 





SMM Ne 


I think there is scarcely a wild flower in Louisiana with 
which I am not acquainted. All my Sundays and holi- 
days are spent close to nature. My mother was an 
expert botanist, and I considered it a special privilege 
to wander through the woods with her in springtime 
when all the world looked new.” Being a patron of 
art, Mr. Tarrant possesses many art treasures in his 
Spanish Cabana (now nearing completion in New Or- 
leans), picked up during his travels in the old country. 

John McCormack will sing in New Orleans October 
28 under Mr. Tarrant’s local management, Stracciari in 
November, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Jan- 
uary (under the leadership of Ysaye, with Rudolph 
Ganz and Arthur Shattuck soloists, for the two nights), 
Frances Alda in March and Galli-Curei in April. Mr. 
Tarrant volunteered his services to handle the local 
details for the engagement of the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris under the direction of André 
Messager. They will give a concert in the historic 
French Opera House, October 24, and the proceeds will 
be donated to the Greatest Mother on Earth, 


pown RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD. Union Avenue, 
St. Lous Mo. 
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PITTSBURGH INDICATES 
GREATER INTEREST IN MUSIC 





Net Proceeds of Orchestral Series to Be Given to Red 
Cross—Philadelphia Orchestra a Hundred Per 
Cent Organization—Many Prominent 
Artists to Be Heard in Series 


September 21, 1918. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 

The musical season of 1918-19 in Pittsburgh indicates 
that more attractions are scheduled, and the interest is 
greater than that of previous seasons. Music is de- 
clared an essential, and will help to win the war. 

First and foremost in musical importance here is the 
orchestral series under the auspices of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association, the net proceeds of all concerts 
in this course to be given to the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the Red Cross. The highest form of music is that pre- 
sented by a symphonic organization, and the increasing 
interest shown here in the concerts given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, dur- 
ing the last two years, is the most encouraging indica- 
tion of the musical progress in Pittsburgh. In the 
spring of 1916 the association started with a member- 
ship of seventy-five public spirited men and women as 
guarantors. The season of 1918-19 will open with a 
membership of more than 200 names, representing the 
largest guarantee list Pittsburgh has ever had for the 
promotion of any musical enterprise. This list con- 
tains the names of men and women who a few years 
ago could not be interested even in attending an or- 
chestral concert, and thereby arouses the hope that the 
time is not far distant when Pittsburgh will again have 
an orchestra of her own. 

The Pittsburgh ‘Orchestra Association, May Beegle, 
manager, announces that the Philadelphia Orchestra of 


AFTER A “MIGNON” REH®ARSAL. 
The accompanying picture was photographed after a “Mignon” rehearsal by some of the principals of the 
Society of American Singers, an organization which is running a successful series of operas in English at the Park 
Richard Hageman and Howard White are to be seen in the upper row, and those in the 
lower row are (left to right) John Hand, Ruth Miller, Carl Formes, Viola Robertson and Maggie Teyte. 
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100 players is 100 per cent. American, and that no 
works by German composers will be presented this sea- 
son. The objections with regard to alien enemies, that 
have applied to other orchestras, do not apply to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. While other orchestras were 
unable to get into Canada last year, or were compelled 
to leave behind certain men, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra received a clean bill from both the United States 
and the Canadian governments, and was allowed to 
enter and leave Canada with the full orchestra intact. 
For the present season the Canadian Government has 
arranged with the United States Government to make 
special traveling arrangements for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to visit Canada, and the orchestra will make 
all tours this season as planned. The Pittsburgh sea- 
son will comprise ten concerts, five Monday evenings 
at Syria Mosque on October 28, December 2, January 
6, February 17 and March 17, and five Tuesday mati- 
nees at the Nixon Theatre following the evening con- 
certs. 

Repeating a plan inaugurated last season to present 
a Pittsburgh artist who has attained a degree of per- 
fection worthy of appearance with the orchestra, the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association announces the en- 
gagement of Vera Barstow, the young American vio- 
linist, who received the greater part of her musical 
education under Pittsburgh masters, and who has at- 
tained prominence throughout the country, having had 
numerous appearances in other cities with the cele- 
brated orchestra organizations. Miss Barstow sailed 
recently with the Winthrop Ames “Over There” com- 
pany, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A,, to enter- 
tain the soldiers in the camps, and will return in time 
for her appearances here on January 6 and 7. 

The opening concerts on October 28 and 29 will fea- 
ture the great Belgian. tragedian, Carlo Liten, known 
as “the Henry Irving of Belgium.” Mr. Liten will re- 
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Notice to Subscribers 


ORATORIO 


— SOCIETY OF NEW YORK — 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB, President. 
WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor. 


The program for the 46th season includes the following 
concerts at Carnegie Hall at 8:15 P. M. 


4—Welf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova.’ 
Boulanger’s “On the Burial ofa 
Soldier” (first time). 
Boulanger’s “Hymn te the Sun” 
time). ~ 
Dec. 27——-Handel’s “The Messiah.” 
Mar. 7—Beethoven’s Mass in D. 
April r7—Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” 


Dee, 


(first 


Subscriptions for 2, 3 or, 4 concerts are now being filled in 
the order of their, receipt at prices ranging from $1.00 for 
two concerts (Balcony) to $5 ou for four concerts (Parquet) 


Telephone orders accepted: Greeley 559 


Office of the Society, 1 W. 34th St. 


























cite, with full orchestral accompaniment, “Le Carillon” 
and “Le Drapeau Belge,” words by Emile Camaerts, 
music by Sir Edward Elgar. Other soloists to appear 
with the orchestra during the season are Toscha Seidel, 
the sensational young Russian violinist; Olga Samaroff, 
pianist, and a fifth soloist to be announced later. 

The executive committee of the association includes 
Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., chairman, and Samuel Harden 
Church, Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard, William H. Schoen, 
Mrs. James D. Callery, A. M. Imbrie, Mrs, Ralph Flinn, 
W. S. Arbuthnot, Mrs. J. Frederic Byers, Mrs. Edwin 
L. Mattern, Harold Allen, Carl G. Schluederberg, Mrs. 
Edmund W. Mudge, Edward E. Jenkins, Mrs. George 
P. Bassett, Jr., Mrs. William B. Scaife, Mrs. “William 
Scott and James Patton, Jr. 

Another course that has become a prominent part of 
the musical life of Pittsburgh is the “Ellis Concerts” 
given in Carnegie Music Hall under the management 
of May Beegle. The sixth season of these concerts 
will open on October 17, and the list of attractions is 
up to the same high standard established in former 
seasons. 

Following the custom of former seasons toe introduce 
one or more new artists for the first time in Pittsburgh, 
the course this season includes several new names. The 
opening concert will introduce Rosa Raisa, the dramatic 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, who created 
such a sensation last season in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. The second concert, on November 6, will 
feature the great Belgian violinist, Eugen Ysaye. De- 
cember 5, Rosita Renard, the young Chilean pianist, 
and Arthur Hackett, the American tenor, will be joint 
stars. On January 16, Louise Homer, the favorite 
American contralto, and Arthur Rubinstein, a brilliant 
young Polish pianist, will share honors. The fifth con- 
cert in the series, on February 27, will be given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, with its new conductor 

Other famous stars who are booked to appear here 
this season in recital are Pablo Casals, one of the 
world’s greatest cellists, on November 11, and Josef 
Hofmann, the master Polish pianist, on January 13 

Miss Beegle has also arranged and is managing a 
course in Morgantown, W. Va., to be held at the Strand 
Theatre. This course is to be given in memory of 
Lina Esther Palmer, a brilliant young concert pianist 
of that city, who met a tragic death in a railroad acci- 
dent last spring on her return from New York, where 
she spent a week attending concerts and the opera. The 
attractions for this course, the net proceeds of which 
will be given to the Morgantown branch of the Red 
Cross, include Anna Case, Jascha Heifetz, and a joint 
concert by Reinald Werrenrath and Margaret Horne. 


Ornstein’s Aeolian Hall Program 


Leo Ornstein, who opens his season by playing at 
Philadelphia, November 1 and 2, as soloist with the 
Quaker City’s famous orchestra, under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski, will give recitals in Brooklyn (In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences), on November 6, and at 
Rochester, N. Y., on November 8. His season’s first 
: . 7 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall will take place on 
November 16, when he proposes to perform the fol 
lowing extraordinary program: 

} ) B flat major, G minor, B flat major, G 
minor, B flat major, C minor, G minor, Schumann; two chorales 
“Awake, the Voice Commands,” and ‘Rejoice, Beloved Christians,” 
Pach-Busoni ; “Le barque sur l’ocean,”” Ravel; “El Abaicin,” Albe niz: 
“En bateau.” Jekwer; polka, Ebel; prelude, Ornstein; “L’ile joyeuse,” 
Debussy ; berceuse, etude—C sharp minor, valse—A flat, ballade—G 
minor, Chopin; prelude-—C sharp minor, prelude—G minor, Rachman 
inoff; etude—-D flat major, Liszt; “Rigoletto” fantasie, Verdi-Liszt 


Kreisleriana—D minor, 








OPPORTUNITIES 








A manufacturing Corporation in a 
small Rhode Island town desires to 
introduce and stimulate musical art 
in the community of which it is the 
most important institution. Corre- 
spondence is invited from Pianists, 
Violinists and Cellists of European 
training and of the highest musician- 
ship. 
guarantee an adequate living; in a 


its life. 





pleasant atmosphere. 
each instrument will be engaged, and 
they must be prepared to settle in 
the community and become a part of 
In writing please state age, 
whether married or single, educa- 
tional training; and in brief, subse- 
quent experience. 
e Corporation is prepared to C.,” care of Musical Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


One player of LARGE, ATTRACTIVE 


vocal or instrumental. 


days per week. 


Address: “S. W. 


York City. 








STUDIO and 
waiting room, elegantly furnished. 
Available three 
Year's lease required. 
Near 72d street subway express station 
and all car and bus lines. 
Sulli Studios, 267 West 7oth Street, New 


STUDIO TO LET ON LEASE—Beauti- 


For ful studio floor with private bath in 


exceptional residential neighborhood near 
Subway and “L,” one block from Cen- 
tral Park. References required. Address 
“V. B..” care of Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Address The 
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MME. SODER-HUECK, 
York vocal instructor and coach of many prominent singers 
The Soder-Hueck studios opened on September 
17, with an exceedingly large enrollment of artists from all sections of the 
to take advantage of the splendid training offered 
by this well known authority. 


The noted Neu 
now appearing m public. 


country, who hare come 


“Our Little Mary Pickford of the Violin” 


Helen de Witt Jacobs, violinist, is now called by the 
boys of the navy “Our Little Mary Pickford of the 
iolin.” This new name amuses Miss Jacobs very 


THE CALL TO FREEDOM 


A Patriotic Ode for Mixed Voices 

By VICTOR HERBERT 
Price, 
Quotation on 100 or more mailed on request 


Grand, ¥°.00 per month; Full, $5.00 
per month 


The attention of singing societies, schools and 
patriotic meetings is directed to this notable short 
choral work from the pen of one of our most 
uniquely gifted and popular composers. 

“Is far above the average patriotic composition. 

This ode is the product of a composer of 
immense experience, backed by the best of train- 
ing and founded on an unusually fine natural talent 
for music. Rich in harmony, broad in style, vigor- 
ous, effective alike for voices and instruments, The 
Cal! to Freedom will add to the composer's reputa- 
tion as a sterling musician, if it is possible to add 
anything more to the esteem in which Victor Her- 
bert is already held throughout the entire United 
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much, and she often enjoys a good 
laugh with her follow artists when 
she sees her name thus listed on 
the naval entertainment bulletins. 
Her strong resemblance to the fa- 
mous movie star, Mary Pickford, 
doubtless accounts for this nick- 
name, Miss Jacobs has been made 
a war entertainer, and the Navy 
“Y” has presented her, in acknowl- 
edgment of twelve months’ faithful 
service with them, the famous Y. 
M. C. A. Red Triangle to be wort: 
on the coat sleeve. The artist is 
naturally delighted with fhis rare 
privilege. During the month of 
September she has appeared at the 
following places: September 2, 
United States battleship Arizona; 
3, the transport Manchuria; 8, 
Navy Y. M. C. A.; 9, Aviation 
Field, Mineola; 10, Camp Mills; 11, 
United States receiving ship Morse; 
16, United States battleship North 
Dakota; 17, Marine Basin; 10, 
Camp Mills 23, Bensonhurst Nava! 
Base; 24, Peekskill camp; 30, Ma- 
rine Barracks. 





Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement Reopens 


The Brooklyn Music School Set- 
tlement, Kendall K. Mussey, di- 
rector, announces the establish- 
ment of a French department, of 
which Augette Foret is the head. 
Mme. Foret is a woman of wide 
culture and experience, and is her- 
self a singer. The courses are 
planned chiefly for the vocal de- 
partment, but are open to any one. 

Another interesting announce- 
ment is the addition of Frank La 
Forge to the faculty. Mr. La 
Forge will give a series of lecture- 
recitals to the students of the 
school, illustrated by himself and 
other prominent artists. He will 
also conduct criticism classes for 
the vocal department. 

The chorus has been reorganized 
under the direction of Charles May. 
The entire vocal department par- 
ticipates. The chorus also is open 
to outsiders. 

The faculty for the coming year 
is: Kendall K. Mussey, director; 
piano department, Henrietta Cam- 
meyer, head, Josephine Carpenter, 
Marion Sims, Georgia Pettit, M. J. 
Wiethan, Julia Wodicka; vocal de- 
partment, Eleanor Johnson, head, Euphemia Blunt, Elsie 
E. Shuster, Raiph Cox; violin department, John King 
Roosa, head, Walter Roosa; cello, Willem Durieux; 
theory, Lyman Wells Clary, Jessie Gibbes ; orchestra leader, 
John King Roosa; chorus leader, Charles May; French 
department, Augette Foret; lecture and criticism, Frank 


La Forge. 
lB de 
OBITUARY 


George H. Moeller 


George H. Moeller, president of the Moeller-Andrews 
Concert Bureau, died at his home, Milwaukee, Wis., Sep- 
tember 3, after a brief illness. Mr. Moeller, during the 
past twelve years, occupied a leading position among those 
interested in musical education in the Northwest, and 
dominated the musical situation in Milwaukee from the 
year 1912 up to the time of his death. 

Early in life Mr. Moeller was an educator in the schools 
of Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. Later, he entered 
the newspaper profession, and about fifteen years ago be- 
came associated with the A Capella Chorus as an active 
member, and in time became president of the organization, 
placing it in the forefront of choral societies in the North- 
west. During his régime as president he undertook the 
expansion of the yearly activities of the A Capella Chorus 
by having the organization present the principal orchestras, 
artists and opera companies as a part of its yearly course 
of concerts. 

This brought about the organization of the Moeller- 
Andrews Concert Bureau, which at the conclusion of last 
season’s course, took over the grand operas and artists’ 
concert series, which included two annual performances 
by the Chicago Opera Company. 

The death of Mr. Moeller will not interfere with the 
carryiig out of the plans of the Moeller-Andrews Con- 
cert Bureau. Marion Andrews, vice-president of the 
bureau, succeeds Mr. Moeller as president and manager. 
All contracts entered into will be filled as scheduled, and 
in addition to the grand operas and artists’ concert series, 
the bureau will bring many other artists to Milwaukee. 


Simon Karl Saenger 


Simon Karl Saenger, formerly president of the 
United Singing Societies of Brooklyn and New York, 
died on Tuesday morning, September 17, in a hospital 
at Germantown, Pa. Mr. Saenger had been the leader 
in the effort that led to the big singing festivals in this 
country. It was during his leadership at the Newark 
Festival that the United Singers of Brooklyn won the 


‘Beethoven bust, which is now standing in Prospect 


Park. He was a Civil War veteran. Oscar Saenger, 
the famous New York vocal teacher, is his son, who, 
with another son and a daughter, survive. Mr. Saenger 
was eighty years old. 
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Richard Czerwonky Arrives in Chicago 


Richard Czerwonky, for nine years concertmaster of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra previous to which time he 
was second concertmaster of the Boston Orchestra, 
happily informed a representative of the Musica Cov- 
riek that on September 21 on this year he will celebrate 
his twelfth anniversary in the United States, where he 
found not only success at the hands of the public, but 
also where he found his wife, who was born in this 
country. Mr. Czerwonky, who, it is well known, won 
the much coveted Mendelssohn prize twice, was the 
favorite pupil of Joseph Joachim. He also studied with 
Andreas Moser, the Serbian violinist,:to whom Mr. 
Czerwonky says he owes a great deal. While in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Czerwonky founded the Czerwonky Quartet, 
which has been a prominent feature of the musical life 
of both Boston and Minneapolis, and, in all likelihood, 
will be of Chicago. 

As soloist, Mr. Czerwonky has scored successes in 
every large city of the country, and again this season, 
besides his duties as head of the violin department at 
the Bush Conservatory, will tour the country, and on 
November 13 he will give his New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau. 

As composer, Mr. Czerwonky has made a reputation 
through his piano compositions, songs and more seri- 
ous works for chamber music and orchestra. His favor- 
ite writing is chamber music, for which he has com- 
posed a piano quintet, several string quartets, piano 
trios, and his oboe and piano sonata, which has been 
pronounced by Longy one of the bést oboe composi- 
tions he knew. Bruno Labate, another well known 
oboeist, has played it with great success, and told Mr. 
Czerwonky that at his first opportunity in New York 
he will play it. It may also be of interest to say that 
Mr. Czerwonky recently purchased a splendid Gua- 
dagnani violin, which he uses in recital and concert 
engagements. 

Mr. Czerwonky motored all the way from Minneapo- 
lis to Boston in his own car this summer, and thence 
journeyed to New York City. He has just motored 
back to Chicago, where a large class was awaiting him 
at the Bush Conservatory. 

The coming of Czerwonky is an added attraction to 
the musical life of Chicago. 
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NOVAES IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 
The ubiquitous camera fiend, while chancing on the Hliza- 
bethtown, N. Y., golf links last week, discovered Guiomar 
Novaes at the moment when she was intent on making a 
telling drive. The camera, not being a “movie” did not 
follow the ‘ball, but to all appearances it was a “high-ball,” 
and one of telling effect. Miss Noraes has made good recrea- 
tive use of her summer in full knowledge of the long and 
arduous season which has been booked for her. 








A Symphony Society Announcement 


Three series of concerts are announced for the 
1918-19 season of the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor. There will be eight 
Thursday afternoon and eight Saturday evening con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall, and sixteen Sunday afternoon 
concerts at Aeolian Hall, New York. The soloists 
announced are Mabel Garrison, Ernestine Schumann- #@ 
Heink, Lucy Gates, Hulda Lashanska, Emilio de Go- 
gorza, vocalists; Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, violin- 
ists; Josef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Mischa Levitzki, 
Alfred Cortot, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianists; Mme. 
Bressler-Bailly, harpist; Willem Willeke, cello; Daniel 
Maquarre, flutist; Henri Casadesus, viola d’amour. 
This is Mr. Damrosch’s thirty-fourth year as conductor 
of the Symphony Society. 


Yvonne de Tréville Wins War Service Medal 

After a spirited performance of her abridged version 
of the “Daughter of the Regiment” at battalion head- 
quarters in Jersey City, N. J. recently, Yvonne de 
Tréville had the pleasure of having a new decoration 





Photo, Paul Thompson. 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE, 


War Camp Community Service at 


Who appeared for the 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts, singing a song from “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” for the men in uniform, 


pinned on her military uniform. It was her tenth per- 
formance for the War Camp Community Service, in 
whose behalf she has been making a concert tour in 
Connecticut and New York. Mme. de Tréville is the 
first to receive the medal awarded by the organization. 
The prima donna left the following morning for Can- 
ada, where she gives her famous costume song recital 
this week, returning from Toronto to New York in 
time to sing Filina in “Mignon” during the second 
week of the American Singers at the Park Theatre, 
October 1. 


How Casals Got a Cello 


Pablo Casals, the famous Spanish cellist, has some of 
the most remarkable cellos that are now in existence. One 
of his favorites he acquired in this way: He was sched- 
uled to play in a certain city in Sweden and found him- 
self, due to a railroad wreck, minus his cello. A music 
dealer in the city who owned a very fine instrument, hear- 
ing of Casals’ plight, offered it to him for the concert. 
Casals took quite a fancy to the instrument and decided 
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to take it back to the owner himself. In the course of 
the conversation Casals asked the price of it. The man 
answered: “It is priceless now that you have played on 
it.” “That means that you would not sell it to me, then?” 
inquired Casals, thinking this a polite way of refusing. 
“Sell it to you?—No! I can ask you to accept it as the 
homage of a man who is poor, but who knows and loves 
great music.” Casals did accept it, though he insisted, of 
course, upon properly recompensing the owner. 


Nettie Snyder in Demand 


Nettie Snyder, the well known vocal instructor, of St. 
Paul, Minn., has been teaching all summer and is now 
preparing for two recitals, one afternoon for beginners 
and an evening for her artist pupils. About six of Mrs. 





NETTIE SNYDER, 


Vocal teacher. 


Snyder’s pupils are going to sing for Maestro Campanini 
while he is in St. Paul October 16 and 17. As every year, 
Mrs. Snyder will probably go East this winter. 

In a letter recently received by the MusicaAL Courier, 
Mrs. Snyder said: “I don’t see where people get their 
money to study with. | never was so busy in my life as 
I am at the present time.” There is much money in the 
wheat country at the present time, and the renowned 
teacher from the Northwest has only her just share of a 
crop of pupils which this season will remain in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, studying with the prominent teachers 
in those localities. 


When Rosenblatt Sings 
During the recent Jewish holidays, when Cantor Rosen 
blatt sang at the services of his congregation in New York, 
the scale of prices for seats ran from $8 upward. The 
demand for tickets was so heavy that many were turned 
away and a handsome amount was netted for the support 
of the synagogue. 
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LIRUTENANT VAN SURDAM RBADY. 
Lieutenant H. BE, Van Surdam, the tenor, has just finished 
an advanced course in balloon observation work at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, and now is awaiting orders, This picture was 
taken at Oklahoma City, where the Fort Sill soldiers usually 








spend their week-ends, Licutenunt Van Surdam is at the 
right of the picture. 
Musical College Gets Aronson 
Maurice Aronson, the well known pianist and peda 


gogue, has just signed a contract with the Chicago Musical 
College as one of its leading piano instructors. Both the 
institution and Mr. Aronson are to be congratulated 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BEGINS SEASON ON OCTOBER 11 





Many Noted Soloists Engaged—Bush Conservatory Opens With Unprecedented 
Enrollment—American Conservatory Notes—Bessie Bown Ricker a Visitor 
Wild Succeeds Boeppler— Charles W. Clark Pupils Gain Favor— 
Hesselberg Orchestra Soloist—Musical News Items 


Chicago, IIL, Steptember 21, 1918. 
October 11 is the date set for the opening of the Chicago 
phony Orchestra's twenty-eighth season at Orchestra 
Hall, Frederick Stock, conductor. As usual, twenty-e'ght 


pair f concerts will be presented on Friday afternoons 


d Saturday evenings, and beginning October 24 ten 

ilar” concerts will be given on Thursday evenings. 

lhe scale of prices will be the same as last season, and 
ibscriptions are being taken on the 10 per cent. war 


isis, If the proposed 20 per cent. tax goes into effect 
management. will, as last year, as the result of the 
revised ruling of the internal revenue officials, collect the 


increased tax. Among the soloists already announced are 
the following: Pianists, Mischa Levitzki, lng a> be 
the first soloist of the season, on October 25-26, Josef 


Hofmann, Guiomar Novaes, Vera pape te Fn ane Har- 
old Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Frances 

violinists, Toscha Seidel, Raoul Vidas, Jacques Thi- 
iud, Efrem Zimbalist; organist, Joseph Bonnet; vocal- 


John McCormack, Sophie Braslau, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Hulda Lashanska and Helen Stanley. The first pro- 
gram will comprise Berlioz, César Franck, Tschaikowsky, 
and Victor Herbert numbers. 


The Season Opens at Bush Conservatory 


(shere 


With an unprecedented enrollment, an enlarged faculty, 
to which has been added a number of noted artists, and 
plendid new home, Bush Conservatory began its season 


Monday, 16, most auspiciously. The large en- 
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rollment in all classes of the conservatory bids fair to 
surpass even its previous records. A number of well 
known artists have been added to the faculty, among them 
Louise Dotti, the noted soprano and opera coach; Charles 
W. Clark, who has been re- -engaged for a period of years; 
Richard Czerwonky, the eminent violinist ; Moses Bogus- 
lawski, pianist, and numerous others. 

Much favorable comment has been aroused by the fine 
new home of the Conservatory, at Dearborn and Chestnut 
streets. This departure gives the conservatory the finest 
environment of any music school in the West, and sets a 
new standard in equipment for the modern institution of 
music. In giving not only the most ample studio space 
and halls for recitals, but also dormitory accommodations 
for a large number of students, President Bradley has 
anticipated by several years the modern tendencies of edu- 
cational institutions. The response of the public to this 
innovation is found in the fact that even the enlarged 
capacity of the new dormitories has been taxed by appli- 
cations from pupils anxious to avail themselves of its 
privileges. President Bradley has been the pioneer in rec- 
ognizing the difficult conditions of student life in Chicago, 
and has endeavored to meet the need adequately. 

The classes in all departments of the conservatory activ- 
ities are unusually large this year, and the enrollment in 
both academic and general school courses has been without 
a parallel in the history of the institution. One of the 
espe cially interesting features of the curriculum is found 
in the course offered in the violin department. Richard 
Czerwonky, the eminent violinist, who was formerly con- 
certmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has 
been added to the faculty and will be available for private 
lessons. From the most advanced artists in his classes 
will be drawn the master class, which is also open to pro- 
fessionals. ‘The members of this class will coach in ad- 
vanced repertoire with Mr. Czerwonky. 

Another feature of the department will be the chamber 
music classes, the purpose of which is the study of ensem- 
ble literature. Membership in this class is open to violin- 
ists, cellists and pianists of good equipment. There. will 
also be an ensemble class for pianists alone, in which the 
classic and modern repertoire of sonatas will be studied. 
The classes will be limited in number to afford each indi- 
vidual ample practical experience, and will be under the 
direction of Richard Czerwonky and Roland Leach. 
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Louise Dotti, the eminent soprano and opera coach, also 
begins her teaching at the conservatory this season. She 
has attained much distinction, both for her own achieve- 
ments and those of her pupils. Among the latter are 
Cyrena van Gorden, leading mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and Alma Gluck, the well known 
concert singer. 

Moses Boguslawski, the eminent pianist, is also an addi- 
tion to the piano department this season. Mr. Boguslaw- 
ski has achieved a brilliant success in his recent rec tals 
in New York and Boston, and takes rank as one of the 
foremost American pianists. He has a large and enthu- 
siastic following of pupils and is quite as successful a 
teacher as a soloist. 

Both Moses Boguslawski and R‘chard Czerwonky will 
be heard in recital this season in Chicago and New York. 

Charles Sanford Skilton’s “Witch’s Daughter” 


This office acknowledges receipt of a beautiful score of 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s cantata, “The Witch's Daugh- 
ter,” published by Carl Fischer, of New York. The can- 
tata is for soprano and baritone, chorus and orchestra, and 
the poem is one by John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Charles W. Clark’s Pupils Rapidly Gain Favor 


Another of Charles Clark’s pup‘ls is rapidly gaining a 
name for herself. Lillian Wright, formerly on the faculty 
of Bush Conservatory and an assistant of Mr. Clark, has 
accepted an offer to carry her teacher’s ideals into a more 
distant field. She is now located at the T. C. U. College 
at Fort Worth, Tex., where also is another of Mr. Clark’s 
successful pupils, Helen Fauts Cahoon. 

American Conservatory of Music Notes 


The regular Saturday afternoon series of public recitals 
will open Saturday, October 5, with a recital by Eleanor 
Eastlake and Kathryn Keirnan, duettists, assisted by Helen 
Campbell, pianist. A program of selected vocal duets by 
prominent American and European composers will be 
presented. These recitals will take place at Kimball Hall 
every Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock. The programs of 
the present season will be of unusual interest and will be 
greaesten either by members of the faculty or artist- 
pupils, 

The rehearsals for the American Conservatory Students’ 
Orchestra are held Monday afternoons at 3 q’clock, under 
the direction of Herbert Butler. 

Walter Pyre, director of the American Conservatory 
school of acting and expression, is manager of a stock 
company at the Warrington Theatre, Oak Park. 

Bessie Bown Ricker a Visitor 

One of the prominent visitors to this office this week was 
Bessie Bown Ricker, who is widely known as a child im- 
personator, interpreter of monologues, dialect stories and 
cantillations. Mrs. Ricker stopped in Chicago a few days 
en route to her home city, St. Louis, Mo., from Lockport, 
N. Y., where she scored a distinct success at the festival, 
as last week’s Musicat Courier attested. Although Mrs. 
Ricker makes a specialty of the recital of child verse, she 
also is a gifted interpreter of the spoken song. She also 
gives clever impersonations in French and negro dialect 
and pleasing society sketches, and through her charming 
personality and winning manner delights her listeners 
wherever she appears. Cantillations in quaint costume, 
with piano or orchestral accompaniment, introducing song, 
story and dance, are an added charm to Mrs. Ricker‘s 
repertoire. This form of entertainment is proving most 
popular, and illustrates Mrs. Ricker’s ability to produce 
something “just a little different.” 

Boeppler Out, Wild and Protheroe Come In 

At the close of last season William Boeppler, director 
of the German Singverein of Chicago, got into difficulties 
with the musicians of Chicago for directing his chorus in 
Max Bruch’s “Cross of Fire’ in German. During the 
summer months, the same Mr. Boeppler and his associates 
quietly rented the Auditorium Theatre and were to pre- 
sent—helped and sanctioned by the State Council of De- 
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fense—a pageant, the music of which was taken from 
German music, especially Bruch’s. Last week, it was an- 
nounced in the Chicago papers that the festival would 
take place with Mr. Boeppler conducting. Immediately, 
several well known musicians and others who had previ- 
ously informed the authorities that something of the kind 
would be “put over” on them, protested anew, the result 
being that William Boeppler withdrew from the position 
of choral director of the Illinois Centennial pageant, which 
will be held at the Auditorium Theatre from October 7 
to 12. The chorus voted to go on with the pageant even 
though its leader resigned. Max Bruch’s music was also 
dispensed with and in order to prove their patriotism, 
Charles H. Wacker, the president, asked the choristers 
to remain to sing under Daniel Protheroe, with Harrison 
M. Wild as musical director. The pageant, so it is said, 
“is all-American now, everything German having been 
ironed out. Originally the piece contained especially Ger- 
man music, now there are seventeen American airs in- 
cluded.” Many musicians in Chicago are surprised that 
Edward C, Moore’s composition was not used, the reason 
given for not producing the work in Chicago being that it 
was not rehearsed, while the other had been. Like in 
everything else in life “Cherchez la femme.” 


Edouard Hesselberg Orchestra Soloist 


The well known composer-pianist, Edouard Hesselberg, 
now located in Chicago, was engaged as piano soloist with 
the Pantheon Symphony Orchestra, Alexander Zukowsky, 
director, this week, scoring his customary artistic success. 
Mr. Hesselberg, as is well known, is the composer of 
“America, My Country,” the new national hymn which is 
rapidly gaining favor. 


Musical News Items 


David Baxter has returned from a merited and pleasant 
vacation, and has reopened his studio in Fine-Arts Build- 
ing with a very bright outlook for the current season. 

Barbara Wait, the brilliant Chicago contralto, whose 
appearance with the Edison Orchestra on June 12 was so 
successful, has been re-engaged by Morgan Eastman to 
open the winter series of concerts at Orchestra Hall, 
October to. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Sidney A. Baldwin’s Rapid Rise in Newark 


Five years ago Sidney Baldwin entered Newark to take 
charge of the music of St. James Episcopal Church. Out- 
side of the recommendation to the church music commit- 
tee, Mr. Baldwin was unknown. Today he is at the head 
of ten organizat‘ons, besides having a large class of piano 
students and singers which he coaches. He is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Applied Music, New York 





SIDNEY A. BALDWIN. 


City, and also of the Godowsky “Progressive Sertes of 
Piano Lessons,” which course he finished this summer. At 
the institute, h’s teachers were Caia Arrup Greene, piano, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, theory, and Clement R. Gale, organ. 

At the present time he stands among the leaders of the 
musical world in Newark, if not at the top. He is known 
as an excellent accompanist, an unusual teacher of piano, 
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a gvod coach and one of the best conductors, his choir 
work being known for its artistic and reverential atmos- 
phere (in the rendering of the Ep‘scopal service). Mr. 
Baldwin is conductor of the Newark Festival Chorus and 
the official accompanist for the concerts. 

He is also organist and director of Christ Church, of 
Bloomfield, one of the largest churches in New Jersey, 
with a choir of forty; director of the choir of his former 
church—St. James Church, of Newark—which he left last 
May. (Mr. Ratcliffe, his pupil, took charge of the serv- 
ices.) Mr. Baldwin was asked this summer to return and 
direct the choir on account of the high standard set in 
the musical part of the service. He is director of music 
in the Bloomfield Theological Seminary; master of music 
in the Allan-Stevenson School for Boys, of New York 
City, and director of the Police Glee Club of Newark. 
Five octets are under his direction, the Octavo Octet con- 
sisting of the eight best male singers in Newark, the 
Ladies’ Octet, the Seminary Octet, the Church Octet and 
the Police Octet. 

Of community leading Mr. Baldwin has done his share 
this summer and has also conducted the “s'ngs” every 
Wednesday night and Sunday afternoon in the parks of 
Newark, which he has done for two years, and is at pres- 
ent conducting the War Camp Community sings in the 
theatres of Newark under the auspices of the Government. 
At the W. S. S. celebration last June in Weequahic Park, 
Newark, Mr. Baldwin conducted the chorus of over six 
thousand with the Pelham Bay Training Station Band of 
eighty-four pieces. On July 4 he conducted the Loyalty 
sing with nine massed bands. 
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His work this fall will include a concert in Bloomfield 
with three of his octets, the conducting of the opera “The 
Pirates of Penzance” for the W. S. S. committee and h’‘s 
annual artist-pupils’ recital in Wallace Hall. 

Mr. Baldwin has in addition conducted the choruses of 
all but one of the annual concerts of the Newark Musi- 
cians’ Club, and is also president of the “Progressive 
Series” Teachers’ Association of Northern New Jersey. 
Mr. Baldwin is a very quiet person but a thorough student 
and an untiring worker, and is very popular with the 
Newark musicians. He claims to use nearly every minute 
of the day and has accomplished as much as he has done 
through having his work thoroughly systematized and 
planned ahead. 


George Hamlin’s Immediate Plans 


George Hamlin, the we!l known American tenor, has 
closed his summer school for singers at Lake Placid, and 
is planning to leave his delightful home in the Adiron- 
dacks for the city. Early in October, Mr. Hamlin will be 
one of the many prominent soloists at the annual music 
festival at Worcester, Mass. Immediately after the fes- 
tival, Mr. Hamlin will go to New York where he will open 
a studio, where he expects to be extremely busy with his 
teaching this winter, as many of his summer pupils are 
planning to go to New York for the winter. 

Mr. Hamlin will also be heard a number of times with 
the Society of American Singers during their eight weeks’ 
season at the Park Theatre. 
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kK. X. ARENS, THE EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER, 
AND HIS TWO SONS, CAPTAIN W. BB. ARENS AND 
CORPORAL R. W. ARENS, 
Taken at Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash, 
Busy Season for Cecil Arden 
Thus far twenty concerts have been booked for Cecil 
Arden, the young contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, and many more are pending. Miss Arden’s sea 
son will start very early this year; in fact, she will begin 
her tour in October, filling her first ten engagements, and 
in the latter part of the present month she will assist in. 
the Liberty Loan drive. She will make her Western de 
but this year in Montana, and after a short tour return 
to fill her Eastern Pennsylvania dates, which include Har 
risburg, Easton, Lancaster and Williamsport. In Bing 
hamton, L. I., she will open the course. 

In November, Miss Arden will be heard in the Middle 
West, giving concerts in Youngstown, Delaware and 
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Contralio, 
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Oxford, Ohio, and Indiana, Pa. During December she 
will a; opees with some of the leading musical clubs, and 
in the latter part of the season she will be heard in the 
East, leaving in February for Florida to fill an engage 
ment at the Orlando Festival.’ In addition to these dates, 
two more are booked with symphony orchestras 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES ATTRACTIVE SEASON 


To Emphasize Music as an “Essential Industry’—Renowned Artists on List— 
New Stage Setting—Fine Chamber Music to Be Offered—Monday Musicales 
Continued—Paris Conservatoire Orchestra Will Visit Quaker City— 
Sousa and His Band at Willow Grove Park 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1918 


Unusual interest is being manifested in the opening con- 
certs of the 
hen, departing from a long established custom, an assist 
artist will be introduced. Carlo Liten, the Belgian 
tor, will appear with the orchestra on its initial appear- 
ince this season, In engaging him the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association has in mind a great patriotic celebra- 
tion. Carlo Liten has succeeded in bringing about some 
thing of an innovation here by his unique and forceful 
recitations fit into distinctly musical programs. Two strik- 
ng war poems, the work of a celebrated Belgian poet, have 
been set to music by Sir Edward Elgar, “Le Drapeau 
Belge” and “Le Carillon” of Emile Cammaerts. Although 
the poems are recited in French, Liten’s voice is so expres 
ive that not one bit of the meaning escapes the audience. 
Ihat the public of this city appreciates to its fullest extent 
the inspiration and stimulation of noble music and _ its 
power to soothe in times like the present is manifested in 
the manner in which previous subscribers have taken up 
their seat reservation: 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
ries of concerts of especial interest for the nineteenth 
ason of the orchestra. It is the purpose of the associa- 
tion to present the orchestra in programs which will make 
distinct appeal to a public engrossed in war, and for this 
reason there will be greater variety in the choice of works 
ind an even wider appeal in the selection of assisting 
artists. In thus planning the season it is felt that the asso- 
iation will be co-operating to the best of its ability with 
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the desire of the Government, which has ruled music an 
“essential industry” in war times. That the public is keen 
for music is manifested in the largely increased season 
sale of tickets for the concerts, which promises to fill 
the Academy of Music to capacity at each of the twenty- 
five pairs of concerts during the season. 

There are a number of new names among those chosen 
for the assisting artists: Carlo Liten, already mentioned; 
Alfred Cortet, universally ac knowledged to be the greatest 
pianist of modern France; Henri Casadesus, founder of the 
Société des Instruments Anciens and player of the almost 
forgotten viol d'amour. Toscha Seidel, the Russian vio- 
linist, has been engaged for Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
and Pittsburgh. Maggie Teyte, the attractive and 
petite soprano of operatic fame; Leo Ornstein, pianist; 
Marcia Van Dresser, the American soprano, and Edwin 
Evans, the baritone, whom Philadelphia takes special pride 
in as a local product, complete the list of newcomers on 
the soloist list. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra; Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Olga Samaroff, 
pianist, always a_ favorite with the Philadelphia public; 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Margaret Matzenauer, contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; Povla Frijsch, the Danish soprano; Hans Kindler, 
cellist; Harold Bauer, pianist, and Thaddeus Rich, violinist, 
are also announced, 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has been singularly fortu- 
nate in the choice of members of American or Allied 
nationality. This was the case even during the past season, 
when the Philadelphia Orchestra of all the American or- 
ganizations was the only one permitted to enter Canada 
with its personnel intact. Certain changes in the organ- 
ization will greatly improve the quality of the orchestra, 
which will be maintained at its full strength. 

Those who have not placed their orders in advance may 
purchase season tickets from October 4 to October 10, In 
order to facilitate the sale, which promises to be very 
heavy, the association earnestly requests all previous sub- 
scribers to be prompt in claiming their tickets, so that 
newcomers may be handled in the most efficient way 


possible. 
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New Stage Setting for Orchestra 


The opening concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra will 
have an additional interest, in that the new stage setting 
will be on view for the first time on that occasion. It will 
be remembered that over a year ago the West Philadelphia 
branch of the Women’s Committee of the orchestra, of 
which Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly is the president, offered 
to raise a sum of money large enough to procure for the 
orchestra a more artistic stage setting than that which 
the organization was then using. The ladies were remark- 
ably successful in their campaign, and the sum which they 
raised was large enough to enable them to secure the best 
workmanship and material. 

The design is the creation of a young Dutch artist of this 
city, Anton Albers, of the firm of Albers, Kornhauser & 
Co. Co-operating with him in the matter of advice, 
which he was glad to give because of his interest in the 
orchestra, was Leopold G. Seyffert, the noted portrait 
painter of this city. Mr. Stokowski, whose knowledge of 
art is by no means confined to music, also made certain 
suggestions, and it was he who set the stamp of approval 
on the acoustic properties of the setting. A private view 
was held at the Academy recently, when the setting was 
put in place, and all those who saw it at that time ex- 
pressed great pleasure in the effect obtained. 

It is expected that Mrs. Weatherly will formally present 
the setting to the Orchestra Association on behalf of the 
West Philadelphia committee at the initial pair of con- 
certs of the season. 

Chamber Music Attractions 


The Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia, a so- 
ciety formed for the promotion of chamber music, whose 
coneerts are open only to members, announces the list of 
organizations engaged for this season. The Miniature 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Jacques Grunberg, conductor, will 
open the series, and will be followed by the Rich Quartet, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, the Schmidt Quartet, the Société 
des Instruments Anciens, the Berkshire String Quartet. 
The meetings take place on Sunday afternoons in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford, beginning on November 
17 and continuing for eight Sundays until March 9. A lim- 
ited number of memberships are still obtainable and may 
be had by applying to Arthur Judson, secretary, at 1317 
Pennsylvania Building. 

Monday Musicales to Be Given Afternoons 


Established two seasons ago, the Monddy Musicales at 
the Bellevue-Stratford will continue during the coming 
winter, Since a great number of those attending these 
musicales are actively engaged in war work which occu- 
pies their morning hours, the concerts will be given this 
season at three o'clock in the afternoon. It is believed that 
this arrangement will permit a greater number to attend, 
and will also afford a pleasant relief from war work. As 
heretofore, the net proceeds of these recitals will be de- 
voted to charity, This year the fund .of the American 
Friends of Musicans in France will be the beneficiary. 
Only artists of the first rank have been engaged for this 
series, which will be opened by Lucien Muratore, the great 
French tenor. Mme. Samaroff and Hans Kindler are well 
known to these audiences, and their inclusion in the list 
of artists will be cordially welcomed. Among the new- 
comers will be Alfred Cortot, the distinguished French 
pianist; Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano; Loraine 
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Wyman, who with the assistance of Howard Brockway 
will presnt the “Lonesome Tunes” collected in the hills 
of Kentucky, and two exceptionally interesting French 
piarists, Magdeleine Erard and Maurice Dumesnil. There 
also will be Mme. Gills, the French soprano, who was heard 
last season in the series; Marcia van Dresser, the Amer- 
ican soprano; Henri Casadesus, known through his con- 
nection with the Société des Instruments Anciens, who will 
play the viol d’amour, and Povla Frijsch, Danish soprano. 
The concerts have proved a welcome addition to the mu- 
sical life of the city, and this coupled with the fact that 
out of the proceeds a large sum of money is made avail- 
able for some war charity, make the series of more than 
ordinary interest. Seat reservations can be made by ap- 
plying to Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall, at 1317 Pennsylvania 
Building. 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra October 14 


A musical attraction of more than ordinary significance 
is the forthcoming concert of the world-famous Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra of eighty-six celebrated artists at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in this city on Monday even- 
ing, October 14. Some prominent New Yorkers forming 
the French American Association for Musical Art have 
arranged to bring this great orchestra, which claims to be 
the oldest in the world, to the United States, and equally 
prominent people in the other large cities of the country 
have enlisted their aid in making the tour an overwhelm- 
ing success. In this city, the French War Relief Com- 
mittee of the Emergency Aid, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 
chairman, with the assistance of the Matinee Musical Club, 
whose president is Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, have ar- 
ranged for the concert. The business details are in the 
hands of Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall, who is chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee of the Emergency Aid, and 
tickets for the concert can be obtained at 1317 Pennsyl- 
vania Building. It is of especial interest to know that the 
United States Government has furnished the orchestra 
with a private car to facilitate its tour here and has re- 
voked the usual war tax on tickets. The financial profits 
derived from the tour are to be donated to war reliefs. 

André Messager will conduct these patriotic concerts 
given by the eighty-six artists, all of whom are professors 
in the National Conserv atory in Paris, and many of whom 
wear honor decorations. Alfred Cortot, the celebrated 
French pianist, has been engaged for twenty-five appear- 
ances with the orchestra, and it is gratifying to know that 
he will be the assisting artist at the Philadelphia concert. 
Sousa and His Band Final Feature of Willow Grove 

The season of 1918 at Willow Grove Park, in point of 
attendance and financial situation, outstripped by far any 
other since the opening of the beautiful recreation center 
some twenty-two years ago. Lieut. John. Philip Sousa and 
his band brought the final session to an imposing and suc- 
cessful termination, As is usual with the annual Sousa 
period at the park, immense throngs of music lovers 
crowded the pavilion or found seats on the side wings, 
while the standing army»stood in solid mass formation 
back of their more fortunate seated brethren. This was 
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especially true of the Saturday and Sunday invasions, and 
showed that the popularity of the March King continues 
unwaveringly. In this connection the writer ventures the 
assertion that Sousa was never met by a more consistent 
and seriously appreciative series of audiences in his career 
than those attending his eighty concerts at the Grove this 
season. It was a case of a master hand conducting a 
master band, in an authoritative and a thoroughly artistic 
manner which was enjoyed by every one. 

Aside from the usual operatic band arrangements, pre- 
ludes and program works, Sousa offered a namber of his 
own compositions, including “The American Wedding 
March,” which was in great demand; likewise the “March 
Volunteers,” the patriotism of which was no less beyond 
question than was the noise created by accessories in the 
form of a siren whistle, an anvil, a riveting machine and 
a period of strenuous hammering on the rim of the bass 
drum; all of which compellingly indicated divisions of 
essential war industries. “My Service Girl,” a new march 
song by Mark Wilson, was also played by the band on sev- 
eral occasions with much success, and will be used at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 


Mina Dolores Sings with Leman Forces 


On a recent Sunday evening, Mina Dolores, the well- 
known lyric soprano, sang with the Leman Symphony Or- 
chestra for the second time this season. Her introductory 
number on this occasion was the well-known Santuzza aria 
from “Cavalleria Rustieana,” which selection displayed her 
remarkable, pure and artistic qualifications in a manner 
that earned for her salvos of applause. Her second ap- 
pearance on the evening was given over to works from 
Moussorgsky, Luckstone, Massenet and Rummel, all of 
which were rendered with authoritative eloquence, fine 
enunciation and marked esthetic values. 

The resulting applatise necessitated numerous encores 
that were gracefully given by the dainty artist, and the 
same care that was bestowed on the program numbers was 
allotted these aftermath pieces. The orchestra offered a 
well arranged schedule of compositions and accompanied 
the singer with discretion and finesse. G. M. W 


Bispham in War Work and Opera 


David Bispham’s activities in war service keep going at 
a high pitch, as they have since America entered the lists 
along with those who are championing the right. 

In the week just past, beside teaching in his studio in 
New York, and rehearsing for the season of Opera- 
Comique about to be given at the Park Theatre by the 
Society of American Singers, of which Mr. Bispham is 
one of the founders, he has sung five times for various 
activities of a patriotic nature. In Ridgefield, Conn., he 
sang before a distinguished gathering in the cause of 
woman suffrage, in which Mr. Bispham is much interested, 
and the following day in the same place at a great celebra- 
tion upon the presentation of the colors and of a service 
flag to that town. Mr. Bispham was the principal singer 
upon this occasion when the troops were reviewed, ad- 
dresses being delivered by dignitaries of the locality, while 
patriotic songs of the Allies were sung. 

Later in the week Mr. Bispham appeared twice in the 
same evening at a hospital in Brooklyn, singing for the 
American sailors who had been incapacitated; the follow- 





DAVID BISPHAM, 
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ing night in New York City, at one of the great canteens 
and for the fifth time in the eats at Governor’s Island 
in the “Mother Davison” Y. M. A. Hut for enlisted 
men. That evening he was sancived by the army heads 
in command of Governor’s Island at the officers’ club, when 
the program was repeated. On this occasion, as previously 
during the week, Mr. Bispham had the valuable assistance 
of two of his artist-pupils, Mrs. Jackson, alto, of Toronto, 
and May Bradley, an American soprano. Both of these 
ladies, by their great natural gifts as vocalists and mu- 
sicians—a combination all too rare—immediately won the 
admiration, attention and respect of their audiences. 

On Monday, September 23, at the Park Theatre, New 
York, the Society of American Singers, of which Mr. 
Bispham is vice-president, opened a season of light opera 
—opera comique—and the smaller artistic operas of the 
great composers whose grand operas hold the Metropoli- 
tan stage. It will be remembered that last year the So- 
ciety of American Singers was founded and two short 
seasons of opera were given, including such masterpieces 
as Mozart’s “Impresario,” Pergolesi’s “The Maid as Mis- 
tress,” Gounod’s “Mock Doctor” and Donizetti’s “Night 
Bell.” That season was unfortunately interrupted by 
America’s entry into the war; now, however, the Society 
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of American Singers has been reconstructed, under the 


presidency of Wade Hinshaw. 


The directors of the So- 


ciety have just begun an eight weeks’ season at the Park 


Theatre. 
Thomas’ 
by Donizetti, 


“Mignon” and 


in which Mr. 


The first week opened with Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
Bispham has an admirable 


medium in the fine character part of Sergeant Sulpice. 
Other operas to be performed by the Society of Ameri- 


can Singers are “The Tales of Hoffman, 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” 
opera 


“Bianca,” 


from the repertoire of last year. 
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Morgan Kingston’s Busy Ravinia Season 
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” “Butterfly,” “Bohéme” and “Car- 
men.” The tenor has returned to New York, where he 
is making preparations for his second season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. Kingston has already 
arranged to find time to help make the Fourth Liberty 
Loan a rousing success. Two of his sons are now fighting 


on the Ypres front. 


“Amore dei Tre Re, 


Rivoli and Rialto Music 


The Rivoli Orchestra, Erno Rapee conducting, plays 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav” as the overture this week. 
Selections from Ivan Caryll’s “The Pink Lady” form the 
lighter number. Leeta Corda, soprano, is the soloist, and 
the Rialto Male Quartet, after an extensive and highly 
successful tour throughout the United States, will return. 

Under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld, the Rialto 


Orchestra will play “Pucciniana,” a potpourri of melodies 
from Puccini's successful operas, and selections from Les 
lie Stuart’s old time success, “Floradora.” Eldora Stand 
ford, soprane, and Lorrie Grimaldi, are 
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To enable 


RICCARDO 
STRACCIARI 


to accept the Chicago Opera Company’s 
engagement for an October-November tour in his 
favorite role of Figaro in Rossini's “Barber of Seville’ — 


visiting Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, Houston, Shreveport, etc., 


he has had to give up several important concert 
dates—but most of the managers and clubs have 
postponed their Stracciari concerts until next Spring. 


“The Chicago Opera Season Closes at Boston, March 8th— 


“The STRACCIARI — Concert (Eastern and Mid-Western) 


Tour 


March 10th. 


“The STRACCIARI—Concert Tour (Far West) opens at Denver, April 29th. 
“The STRACCIARI—Concert Tour (Pacific Coast) opens at San Francisco, May | Ith. 


For March and April dates and particulars address, 





Hear Stracciari’s 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 











437 Fifth Avenue 


special 


opens .at Detroit, 


M. H. HANSON 
New York 
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CONRADI SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 
INTERESTS SAN FRANCISCANS 


R. J. Taylor Wins—Schiller Launches New Orchestral 
Scheme—De Vally to Promote French Opera— 
Edwards Attracted by Musical Organ- 
izations — Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., September 14, 1918. 

The competition for the Conradi Violin Scholarship 
was held at Sorosis Hall last Saturday, too late to be 
included in our San Francisco notes which were mailed 
same day. It was an interesting competition, all of 
mtestants showing decided merit, and it was no easy 
natter to decide between them. They were required to 
play a movement of a Beethoven sonata, the sonatas 
chosen being the first, fifth and seventh, of each of which 
the fret movement was played. The decision was reached 
both on the technical facility shown and on the amount 
of musical talent and temperament evidenced, especial 
consideration being given to the possible development of 
the contestant 

Those who competed were Misses M. Geisenhofer, of 
San Leandro: Metha Staehl, of Crocket; R. J. Taylor, 
San Francisco, and Clifford Woodford, of Sebastapol. 
Taylor, who seemed to the judges to have the greatest 
promise of a successful career, although he was not so 
far advanced as either Miss Geisenhofer or Miss Staehl, 
is within the draft age. It seemed therefore best to name 
a second choice so that, in case Mr. Taylor had to join 
the colors, the benefit of the scholarship would not be lost. 
This second choice fell upon Miss Staehl, who played 
quite brilliantly the first movement of the seventh Beetho- 
ven sonata and the first movement of the Franz Ries suite. 

Taylor, although not advanced, played with real force 
and evidenced genuine talent. In conversation with Mr. 
Conradi afterwards | learned that he had really only had 
one year of instruction during which time he had to earn 
his living. In view of this his achievement is all the more 
remarkable. I understand that he was induced to come to 
San Francisco from Montana by a friend who realized his 
talent and the necessity of bringing him in touch with real 
educational facilities. 

The judges were Frederick Biggerstaff, who played the 
accompaniments with marked virtuosity, Julius Rehn 
Weber, noted pedagogue and promoter of Berkeley artist 
concerts, and Frank Patterson. 


Schiller Launches New Orchestral Scheme 


Frederick G. Schillér, whose success with the ill-fated 
Municipal Orchestra was widely recognized, has launched 
for an orchestra which should give San 


tive 
the cx 


a new scheme 


Francisco another organization of real merit. Mr. Schil- 
ler is reported to have the backing of a strong organiza- 
tion, the members of which do not doubt his loyalty to his 
adopted country. It is also reported that he comes under 
a new ruling as to citizenship, by which he will receive 
his papers, the completion of which was interfered with 
by our entrance into the war. It should be said to his 
credit that, when he decided to make this country his per- 
manent home, he took out his first papers immediately 
without waiting to be forced to do so by an emergency. 
It was unfortunate that the completion of his citizenship 
in its regular course was made impossible, still more un- 
fortunate that he became the center of a political fight 
and was made the “goat” for a lot of political climbers 
who used him to prove their own loyalty. 

Whether or not there is room or need in this city for 
a second orc hestra is a question which is often asked. 
The answer that “there is always room for one more” 
does not satisfy everybody. It is quite certain, however, 
that there are a large number of people who never hear 
the Hertz orchestra who might attend concerts of which 
the admission price was much cheaper and which gave 
programs of a distinctly popular character. The thing 
remains to be tried out. One thing is sure, an orchestra 
of this kind could not injure the success of the Hertz or- 
chestra and might prove an actual benefit by educating 
people gradually to a love of symphonic music. 

Let us hope that Mr. Schiller succeeds in his under- 
taking. 


De Vally to Promote French Opera 


Antoine de Vally, who came here about a year ago to 
form an opera company, which gave a few weeks of rep- 
resentations at the Savoy Theatre, announces that he is 
organizing a club for the presentation of French opera in 
a small but highly artistic manner. It is to be the perfec- 
tion of cameo opera, given in the beautiful: “Norman 
Room” of the Fairmont Hotel, which is to be refurnished 
and decorated so as to carry out the general plan of the 
Theatre Marie Antoinette in the Palace of Versailles. 
The plans for the theatre are being executed by Louis 
Mulgardt from drawings by Loring Rixford and the stage 
settings are being designed and created by Haig Partigan. 
Horace Britt will conduct. 

Were this plan suggested anywhere but the Fairmont 
Hotel I would say that it was probably chimerical, but 
D. M. Lennard, manager of the hotel and of a whole chain 
of the most famous hotels on this Coast, is a man who 
puts over such things in his hotels to benefit hotel patron- 
age and it may well be that he is making it easy for the 
operatic people in this case. 

It may also be added that Horace Britt would hardly 
permit his name to be used in connection with any scheme 





that did not have a pretty solid foundation. It may also 
be added that, with Britt as musical director, unusually 
artistic work may be anticipated. 


Edwards Locates in San Francisco 


George Edwards, composer, pianist, writer, has moved 
from San Diego to San Francisco and plans to make his 
permanent home here. Mr. Edwards has won distinction 
recently by his clever historical, philosophical outline of 
music which was issued in serial form and caused quite 

a stir because of the originality of treatment as well as by 
sane of the iconoclastic nature of the ideas put forward; 
and by the production by the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra of his melolog “The Hunter,” a symphonic poem 
of which the poem is recited during the playing of the 
mr. instead of being read from the printed program. 

fr. Edwards is here chiefly, y his own acknowledg- 
B to enjoy the San Francisco ymphony, the Chamber 
Music Society, and other musical attractions such as San 
Diego rarely or never offered, 


Notes : 


Alma Helen Rother, said to be a talented pianist, gave 
a recital in the ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel on Sep- 
tember 11. She played a varied program including the 
Chopin sonata, op. 35, Schumann’s “Etudes Symphon- 
iques” and numbers by Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, Rachman- 
inoff, etc. 

A community sing was given last week in the park 
which was participated in by what was perhaps the big- 
gest crowd yet gathered together for such a purpose. 
Various estimates were made as to the number, 10,000 
being the lowest and 30,000 the highest. I will not ven- 
ture a guess except to guess that both of the above guess- 
ers guessed wrong and that the actual number | lay some- 
where betwixt and between, The park here is not well 
suited to this purpose, the music stand being separated 
from the audience by too great a space and the whole 
auditorium space being grown up by shade trees which 
prevent the people from seeing the conductor and pre- 
vent the “get-together” feeling. Why the community 
service, or whatever organization holds the responsibility 
for our war enthusiasm, does not hold regular weekly 
sings in our splendid auditorium is a thing that is beyond 
my small mind to understand. 

Lemare still draws crowds to his recitals on the munici- 
pal organ by the simple and effective expedient of having 
a popular soloist assist him at each concert. Last week 
it was Alexander Bevani, basso, whom everybody delights 
to hear, and the crowd was there in proportion. Bevani 
sang a number of songs and arias large and small and 
scored a decided Success. F. Pp 
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September 26, 1918 
OAKLAND, CAL., LAND SHOW 
OPENS WITH BIG CROWD 


Martial Music from Half a Dozen Bands—Memorial 
Band Stand Dedicated—Boys’ Club Band Wins 
Another Prize—An Allied Cause Benefit 
Concert—Free Organ Recital 


The Pacific Coast Land and Industrial Exposition threw 
open its portals on September o to the accompaniment of 
martial music from half a dozen bands. The crowds, head- 
ed by native sons and daughters and the United States 
Marine Band, one hundred strong, from Mare Island, 
passed under the Eifel-tower-like entrance which is sur- 
mounted by a massive Goddess of Liberty. Twenty-eight 
days filled with special events will mark the show. The 
exposition includes Government and war activities, States’ 
and counties’ manufacturers’ exhibits; automobile and 
agricultural departments; the stadium, amusement zone, 
the auditorium, opera house and arena. é 

Handsome Memorial Band Stand Dedicated 

At 2.30 o’clock on Sunday, September 8, the Edoft 
Memorial Band Stand was dedicated in the presence of about 
6,000 persons. An interesting program had been arranged 
containing several favorite numbers of the late James 
P. Edoff; these were played by the Oakland Municipal 
Band under the direction of Paul Steindorff. Edoff was 
the founder of the Oakland Park band concerts, and it 
seemed in keeping with the occasion that such favorites of 
his as the “William Tell” overture and “The Love Tales 
of Hoffman” should be rendered. As president of the 
first board of park directors, James P. Edoff raised money 
to inaugurate the concerts of the first season, and it was 
his enthusiasm, love of music and belief in the value of 
music te a community which resulted in the concerts being 
established on a permanent basis. His old friends, Judge 
J. W. Stetson and President Samuel H. Buteau, of the 
present board of directors, made short addresses, the in- 
troductory address being given by Mayor John L. Davie. 
“Women of the Homeland,” Hamblen, a stirring new 
song, dedicated to Mme. Schumann-Heink, was sung for 
the first time in Oakland by Lucy van de Mark, mezzo- 
soprano. She also sang Saint-Saéns’ famous aria, “My 
Heart at Thy Dear Voice.” The program opened with 
Elgar’s march, “Pomp and Circumstance.” There were 
novelties in the way of saxophone trios, and chorus singing 
by all the uniformed men on the ground who were pre- 
vailed upon to mount the bandstand, and sing trench 
songs to band accompaniment. 

Oakland Boys’ Band Wins Another Prize 

The Oakland Boys’ Club Band repeated its success of 
last year in again winning the first prize in the State Fair 
band contest held in Sacramento on September 9. They 
competed with six other bands including the famous Co- 
lumbia Band of San Francisco, the school bands of Sacra- 
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SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA-ZUCCA, Founder and President 


Founded for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of American music and American 
musicians. Public concerts are given from 
time to time at which American artists are 
heard. American composers are invited to 
submit their compositions, either published 
or in manuscript form, to the judges of the 
society. 


A committee of competent judges at pri- 
vate auditions pass upon the compositions 
submitted, and those accepted are presented 
at the concerts of the society. 


It is not necessary to be a member of the 
society in order to obtain a hearing, nor is 
any expense attached to these performances 
to the composer or the artist. 


Five concerts were given during the last 
season and plans for the concerts of the sea- 
son of 1918-19 are now being formulated. 


Any information regarding membership, 
or the plans of the society, will be cheer- 
fully given by its secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th Street, New York. 
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mento, Preston, and other cities of the State. Quite re- 
cently they returned from a tour during which they played 
in forty cities, giving concerts. F. E. Mummert is ‘mana- 
ger and George E. Morris, director. The band has twenty- 
five members and is practically self supporting. The judges 
in Sacramento unanimously awarded the first prize, which 
amounted to $300 in cash, to the Oakland Band. The 
Columbia Park Band won second prize and the third went 
to Sacramento. 
Allied Cause Benefit Concert 

Charles Keeler, the California poet, has a charming 
little theatre in his grounds at Claremont, where, last 
Thursday evening, a musical program was given by the 
Overseas Club under the supervision of two prominent 
musicians of the East Bay, Mrs. Arthur Rickard and Amy 
Holman. Charles Keeler and Daisy Kimball Adams, each 
gave selections in prose or poetry; Frederick Maurer and 
Madeline Becker were artists upon the piano and cello; 
Marie Milliette, of Boston, was vocal soloist, and Major 
Ward played the violin. The spacious yardens were illu- 
minated with Japanese lanterns. 

Another Free Organ Recital 

Another free organ recital at the T and D Theatre, by 
Allen Lane, was given on Sunday morning, September 8. 
The vast theatre was crowded as invitations had been 
extended to every union in the city of Oakland. By the 
courtesy of the Kinema management, a picture, ‘Bridge of 
Ships,” was shown, giving every phase of shipbuilding, 
which was absorbingly interesting. In addition to other 
features Moore’s Shipbuilders’ Band rendered selections 
under the direction of John W. McKenzie. 


First Artists’ Concert Next Month 


The first artists’ concert of the fourth season, under the 
management of Miss Z. W. Potter, will take place at the 
Municipal Opera House on October 28, when Yolanda 
Mero, pianist, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, will give a 
combination program. A crowded house is expected as 
seats have been selling well for many weeks. 


Prominent Musicians Registered 


Among prominent musicians who registered for the draft 
on September 12 were Eugene Blanchard, teacher of piano, 
director of the First Congregational Church Choir, Oak- 
land, and of the Bohemian Club Chorus, San Francisco; 
William W. Carruth, teacher of organ. organist of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church; George T. Matthews, head 
of the music department, University High School, director 
of the Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orchestra; Herman Trutner, 
director of the Community Orchestra; Glenn H. Wood, 
musical director of the Oakland Public Schools. 


Women’s Orchestra Recommences Work 


Under the direction of George T. Matthews, the Y¥. W. 
C. A. Women’s Orchestra, of about twenty-five members, 
recommenced rehearsals after the summer vacation on 
September 11. This is the fourth year for the orchestra 
and a very busy season is being arranged. Music instruc- 
tors at the Y. W. C. A. for this season are as follows: 
Mabel F. Price, vocal; Myrtle McCabe, piano; Theresa 
Sherwood, mandolin, guitar and ukulele; George T. Mat- 
thews, director of the Women’s Orchestra. — 

ay Tae 


OPERA-COMIQUE 


(Continued from page 5.) 

Teyte gave unending pleasure, her lyrical measures 
being smoothed and colored with all the artistic so- 
phistication expected from her long experience on 
many of the most important opera stages of the world. 
The audience took her to their hearts completely and 
lovingly, and she received personal applausive ovations 
that were as fully deserved as they were charmingly 
acknowledged. Miss Teyte has no superior today in 
this country in her line of lyrical-dramatic roles. 

Ruth Miller created further furore for the evening 
by her singing of the famous polonaise, in which she 
finished off coloratura cascades and roulades with scin- 
tillant flash and flame. Aside, however, from tech- 
nical efficiency and ingratiating tone quality, Miss Mil- 
ler won praise also for the archness and piquancy of 
her acting. 

Henri Scott, the Lotario, fitted admirably into the 
spirit of the occasion, for his deep and resonant voice 
has a velvety quality and a tonal flexibility which lend 
themselves with the greatest ease to.such fluent music 
as that of Thomas. The Scott interpretation of the 
wandering nobleman had the requisite aristocratic 
touches, and withal it was human and essentially touch- 
ing in its portrayal of the grieving father who thinks 
his daughter lost to him forever. Advisedly, on the 
part of the auditors, Scott was made the recipient of 
enthusiastic plaudits. 

Carl Formes put much spirit into his Jarno and made 
the part tell effectively. He had not much to sing, but 
sang that little with excellent effect. Dorothy Fran- 
ces was a comely Frederic and did well with the cele- 
brated vocal gavotte. John Phillips showed refresh- 
ing routine and resourcefulness both as an actor and a 
singer. John Quine, as Antonio, completed the cast. 

The orchestra was in the hands of Richard Hage- 
man, and a more capable instrumental and vocal en- 
semble than he accomplished it would be difficult to 
imagine. The overture, done with verve and sparkle, 
had a triumph all its own for the leader and his players. 
Throughout the evening Hageman retained firm con- 
trol of the performing forces and imposed upon them 
that best of all opera methods, the idea of one for all 
and all for one. He toned down the instrumental back- 
ground and he drew out the vocal projectment. In his 
perfect adjustment of his material to the character of 
the “Mignon” music he displayed the sure hand of the 
born operatic conductor. 

The chorus was thoroughly good. 

In scenic investiture, costuming, stage management 
and lighting, the performance left nothing to be de- 
sired. If the Society of American Singers has ready a 


full repertoire of such finished and enjoyable perform- 
ances its present season is bound to be an emphatic 
success. 
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known. 
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ALTRUISM DOMINATING SPIRIT 
OF OHIO WOMEN’S MUSIC CLUB 


Thirty-sixth Season of Famous Columbus Club—Roster Shows Choice Selec- 
tion of Artists and Two Orchestras—Matinees Are Oldest Feature— 
Settlement Does Fine Work—Club's Service in the Camps 
—Mrs. McMahon an Efficient President 


Columbus, Ohio, September 19, 1918 

Ihe Women's Music Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
entered upon its thirty-sixth season with the 
pects for the fulfillment of its purpose—the mutual im 
provement of its members and the promotion of musical 


has just 
best of pros 


culture in its home city. Its dominating spirit is altruism. 

Reports of last season show a notable record of effective 
labor and achievement along artistic, altruistic and educa 
tional lines. In spite of the innumerable demands upon its 


club 
successive 


regular work of the 
For the second 


membership for war work, the 
has been carried on successfully 
“sold out” house and many were turned 


year, the club had a 
away This demand for tickets was due, in part, to the 
wide interest in the general work of the club; in part, to 


the extraordinary and unequaled array of famous artists 
presented at the evening concerts; in the main, to the per 
onal efforts of individual members and organized team 
work in securing associate members, 


A Choice Selection of Artists 

the club brought the following to Columbus 
Pasquate Amato, baritone of the 
Company; Fritz Kreisler, violinist; 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 


Last season, 
for the evening 
Metropolitan Opera 
Mabel Garrison 


concerts 


pany; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Guiomar Novaes, 
Brazilian pianist; the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor; Ethel Leginska, pianist, and 























THE BILTMORE 


FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


JOHNSTON 
HOTEL BILTMORE 


HE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to an 
nounce a series of eight Morning Musi 


Management Mr R E 


BALL ROOM OF THE 


eleven o'clock on 
1918-1919: 


cales to be given at 


the following dates during season 














November December January February 
8 and 22 6 and 20 10 and 24 7 and 2 
The following artists are definitely engaged: 
Frances Alda Claudia Muzic 
Enrico Caruso Giovanni Martinelli 
Anna Case Lily Meagher 
Guido Ciceolini Marguerite Namara 
Mischa Elman Arthur Rubinstein 
Anna PFitziu Riceardo Stracciari 
Amelita Galli-Curei Andres de Segurola 
Leopold Godowsky Toscha Seidl 
Rudolph Ganz Jace ques Thiband 
Louis Graveure Cyrena Van Gordon 





Carolina White 
Winston Wilkinson 
Vsaye 
Subsc siptions can now be orderedfrom R.E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant 
Subsc ription prices, reserved seats, $20 for eight concerts 
Price for dm seats $3, Price for single boxes (6 seats) 
$30, Subscription price for boxes $150 for the eight concerts, 
plus 10 per cent. war tax. 
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John MeCormack 
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The Ellis Series 


Soloist with ( Worcester 


Providende 
Boston Cambridge 
Symphony | Boston 


Messiah, Handel, Haydn, 
Symphony Hall Boston. 
Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 


Re-engaged 





Management : 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th St., 


N. Y. 














Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 

There were also matinee programs devoted to American, 
French, English and Italian composers;. Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden;” ensemble music, Slavic music, folk- 
songs and dances of all nations, provided by home talent. 

For 1918-1919, the club program is equally attractive. 
Florence E waar soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Paul Althouse, of the same company, will give 
the first evening concert on October 25. The first half of 
the program will consist of songs and arias; the second, 
of an operatic excerpt in costume, Og new for 
Columbus. Jacques Thibaud and Gabrielle Gills, French 
violinist and soprano, are scheduled for the evening of No- 
vember 19. On the evening of January 16, the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, with 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, as soloist, will give the program. 
In the afternoon, Mr. Damrosch is to conduct one of his 
famous young people’s concerts—an extra program ar- 
ranged for school children and their parents at the popular 
prices of 25 and 50 cents plus the war tax. This feature 





HATTON McMAHON, 


MRS. HARRY 
President of the well known Women’s Music Club 
of Columbus, Ohio. 
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was introduced last season with excellent results, due to 
the earnest work of the club members in getting permission 
from school authorities for the children to be present 
February 18, evening, Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Max 
Rosen, violinist, are to be the artists. The New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Joseph Stransky, conductor, with 
announced, are to furnish the March 21 
evening program. Riccardo Stracciari, the Italian baritone, 
will give the final program of the season, April 22. This 
is indeed a choice list and reflects the club’s ambition for 
only first-class concerts, even though the accomplishment 
involves no end of detail in planning and in real work. 
Only those directly concerned realize fully what it means 
to conduct such a project to a successful accomplishment. 
This club is, by the way, the only organization bringing an 
orchestra to Columbus this season. 


Matinees Are Oldest Feature 


The matinees, entirely by local talent, offer club concerts 
November 5, December 3, January 7, February 4, March 4 
and April 1, with three miscellaneous programs, a Mac- 
Dowell, a local composers’ and a Shakespeare evening. 
The matinees constitute the oldest feature of the club’s 
activities, and there has been a gradual raising of artistic 
standard in these concerts. 

Two lecture-recitals have also been arranged. One, on 
January 14, by Prof, Otto Mees, president of Capital Uni- 
versity, and the other March 18, by Prof. Arnold J. Gant- 
voort, of the Cincinnati College of Music. 


Fine Work of Music Club Settlement 


The music club settlement work calls for special words 
of commendation, because of the scope and good results 
attained. Five piano teachers give instruction at the South 
Side Settlement ; six piano and two violin, at the West 
Side; three piano at St. Paul’s Neighborhood House; four 
piano, one violin and one voice teacher at Godman Guild 
House; thirteen piano, two violin and four voice teachers, 
at Central Settlement, Last season 1,500 lessons were given 
with a chagge of 15 cents each. One of the aims of the 
club is to get a building sufficiently large, so that all the 
teaching.may be done in a central building. 

Concerts for thirty public institutions and hospitals, in- 
cluding the Girls’ Industrial School, Delaware, Ohio; the 
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State Hospital, etc., have been arranged for by the altruistic 
committee. 

This past year brought opportunities and responsibilities 
of a special character. Because the Women’s Music Club 
is a public institution with a mission for social service, it 
was early called upon to assist in organizing the War Camp 
Community Service for Camp Sherman. When at the re- 
quest of the executive secretary of that work, the club 
arranged and gave the first concert in the Red Cross Rest 
House at Camp Sherman, Major-General Glenn wrote a 
letter to the club thanking its members for “the splendid 
treat which they had provided for his men,” adding, “It is 
just this kind of thing which makes camp life bearable, 
and we thank you for thinking of us in such a splendid 
way.” From that day, the active members of the club 
have done everything in their power to help make “camp 
life bearable.” It was through the efforts of this club that 
Mme. Matzenauer, the Metropolitan Opera contralto, was 
secured for a concert at Camp Sherman on the evening 
after her appearance in Columbus last season, 

Other interests have been to establish and maintain a 
musical alcove in the public library; to raise by private 
subscription and by public concerts funds sufficient to pay 


for the organ in Memorial Hall; to provide, at its own 
expense, lights for Memorial Hall stage; for years, to 
give a yearly presentation of “The Messiah,” or other 


Christmas music in Memorial Hall, free to the public. 
Mrs. McMahon, an Efficient President 


Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon, for three years the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Music Club of Columbus, has filled 
this important position in a very efficient and satisfactory 
manner. It was the writer’s privilege, this past summer, 
to meet this charming and interesting lady, who represents 
so capably and interestingly this important organization. 
Her ambitions for its future activities include many im- 
portant features, conspicuous among them being a local 
orchestra for the city. Mrs. McMahon emphasized the fine 
spirit of co-operation among the officers and members of 
the Women's Music Club, their untiring labors and zeal 
in the promotion of the different fields of ende ;or. 
portion of Mrs, McMahon’s yearly report to tle club de- 
picts so well the altruistic spirit of her services as wel! 
as that of the club that this writer takes the liberty of 
1epeating it in conclusion: 

Important as the War Camp work is, it is not the limit of our 
responsibility in this great crisis. These are times which try the very 
souls and hearts of all our people. Not only the boys in the camps, 
hut the fathers and mothers, the wives and children, the brothers and 
sisters at home are all living under a great strain, agonizing for our 
country as well as for the loved ones in the service. 

It is conceded by all observers that good music is the one form 
of relaxation and entertainment which fully satisfies the heart and 
soul in times like these. To furnish this refreshment to the soul, 
this consolation to the heart, this relief from strain ond anxiety, this 
inspiration and revelation of things divine to as many men, women 
ond children as possible—whether in the camp or in the home, this is 
the splendid mission of our club at the present time, and this is and 
must remain our chief work while this great war lasts. 

And “when the boys come home’ we must be prepared to welcome 
them and celebrate their victories and ours in the grandest outburst of 
song that the world has heard since the angels sang at Bethlehem 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHOPIN’S ETERNAL MINIATURES 





[In this article Mr. Aronson continues and completes 
his observations upon the Chopin preludes, covering 
the second half of op. 28. Incidentally he pays a high 
tribute to the genius of Leopold Godowsky as “the 
arch-Chopinist of our time.” Much interesting mate- 
rial, both for the music student and the Chopin lover, 
will be found in the following paragraphs, material 
drawn. from the writer’s lifelong experience as a pian- 
ist, a student of the piano and its literature, and a 
teacher of international reputation.—Editor’s Note.] 
A Nocturnal Elegy 
STAUNCH adherer to the law of contrast, as one 
A of the fundamental laws of all artistic endeavor— 
and we are safe in assuming that in the application 
of this law there never lived a greater master than Chopin 
—it is but natural, aye even logical, that the arduous, fiery 
G sharp minor prelude would be followed by a mood pic- 
ture of meditative, contemplative melodiousness, It is as 
such that we learn to admire the prelude in F sharp, which, 
a real miniature, a nocturnal elegy or elegiac nocturne, is 
but masquerading under the less pretentious name of pre- 
lude. Within its limited confines it even affects an ad- 
herence to a formula, since, after the slightly elaborated 
reiteration of the principal melody in which the saturated 
richness 0 - the 6-4 chord is heard with insistent frequency, 
a new meledic idea of touching simplicity is introduced in 
the corelated minor tenality. Without overstepping the 
minimal range of eight measures, true to the spirit of the 
miniature, this subsidiary subject leads to a repetition of 
the principal melody, now enhanced by a super-added so- 
prano voice. A fractional restatement of the subsidiary 
melody in major leads to the close. Not for a single 
moment has the poetic atmosphere of this miniature been 
ruffled by a disturbing mood, while a bass figure of simple, 
yet dignified design, greatly enhances it by its subdued 
expressiveness. 

At a first glance the E flat minor prelude suggests a pre- 
liminary study to that most remarkable tone painting of 
the great Pole, the last movement of the B flat minor 
sonata, op. 35. Yet this resemblance is but exterior and 
confines itself to the parallel motion of the hands. While 
that most wondrous sonata movement, phantomlike and 
uncanny in its shadowy and elusive fleetness, is perfect in 
outline and form, this prelude is but a sketch, a study in 
drab coloring, ponderous and weighty in character, pesante, 
as by the composer’s own indication. Confined to a lim- 
ited region of the keyboard and narrow in its tonal range, 
a successful presentation of it will depend upon an ex- 
haustive treatment of its dynamic possibilities. It is a 
picture of foreboding gloom and morbid reflection. 

A Favorite Prelude 

Upon reaching the much beloved D flat prelude, we tread 
upon more familiar ground. It belongs to those composi- 
tions of the Polish master with which an admiring and well 
meaning world has not always gently dealt. Chiefly be- 
cause of the steady continuity of the ever repeating A flat, 
later changed into the enharmonic G sharp, it has given 
rise to interpretations of questionable meaning and has 
stood the brunt of misconception with such compositions 
of the master as the E flat nocturne, the D flat valse, the 
A flat ballade, etc. The loveliness of its melodic contour, 
however, has ‘endeared it to artist and layman alike, and 
freed from the hanalities that are invariably fastened upon 
it, there remain just enough beauty and ingenuity to insure 
it a permanent place in the wreath of Chopin’s better 
known compositions. Exceedingly interesting in its ,mys- 
terious solemnity and of powerful sonority in its climax 
is the dark-hued, somber cloister chant that forms the 
middle section of this prelude, a reminiscence of the at- 
mosphere of the Carthusian monastery in which Chopin 
dreamed, sighed and suffered, and of the poetic spirit that 
pervaded the very walls of his abode. Ingeniously return- 
ing to the principal subject, it assumes a reminiscent char- 
acter, when a rhetoric phrase of beautiful range for once, 
and but for two measures, interrupts the incessantly re- 
peating A flat, which, gently and ever decreasingly, throbs 
on to the close. 


Of Compelling Impulse 

Six crashing and challenging chords in the first measure 
of the B flat minor prelude at once rivet our attention upon 
a tone picture of torrential rush and passion swept emotion. 
It is the Chopin scale passage at its best, idealized, poetized, 
and in the service of dramatic expression. Over hasty, 
nervously chasing basses, scale passages of bold, high 
arched curvature, encompassing the entire upper region of 
the keyboard, unfurl a tone painting of compelling impulse 
and fascinating animation. After sixteen measures, the 
same subject, intensified by insistent octave skips of the 
left, leads to a hastening of speed, until with magnificent 
sweep that cumulative unisono passage is reached, which, 
emanating from the depths of the keyboard and brushing 
everything before its course, rises to the extreme right of 
the instrument. ‘It serves also as a remarkable demon- 
stration of how, with comparatively modest means, a truly 
wondrous tonal structure may be erected, if but the archi- 
tect be a master, an artist. 

Of pleasing, amiable gentleness is the succeeding A flat 
prelude. The melodic idea that forms its musical nucleus 
is small and truly miniature and brings to mind Schu- 
mann’s concise and laconic themes, ingeniously and elabo- 
rately developed. It is one of those rare instances in 
Chopin’s writings where the smallness of the melodic sub- 
ject is somewhat out of proportion with the minute care 
and the painstaking cautiousness that has been given to its 
unfolding. The sound of a cathedral bell is unmistakable 


(Preludes 13-24 from op. 28 concluded) 
By MAURICE ARONSON 


in the organpoint-like, deep A flat with which, after inter- 
esting modulations, the return of the principal melodic 
subject is invested. It has been suggested that Chopin de- 
picted a love scene on the Notre Dame Place in Paris. 
Perhaps, theugh the language of love has quite a different 
sound in the Chopin idiom. But inasmuch as it is not the 
ardor of his love that possibly found expression here, the 
coolness of utterance need not surprise us. 
Intensely Dramatic 

Intensely dramatic, breaking its very boundaries by the 
boldness of its conception, the rhetoric storm of the F 
minor prelude claims henceforth our attention. One will 
hardly go amiss to see in it an incessant ringing with the 
vicissitudes of life, the determination to conquer, to stand 
and the utter powerlessness against the dictates of fate. 
Rarely has a tone language given to the eternal battling 
with life a more forceful and convincing expression than 
here. The magnificent virility displayed in the last nine 
measures, when, after the dashing sweep of a brilliant 
tumbledown passage, it breaks forth into that Mephisto- 
phelian laugh of staccato sextoles, a laugh of satanic, sar- 
donic irony at human helplessness, is of rare dramatic in- 
tensity and powerful in its emotional appeal. 

Unmeasurable seems the distance from the impetuous 
F minor prelude to the lyric charm of that in E flat. It is 
a veritable triumph in the art of two voiced writing. The 
key to well nigh all that Chopin has written in extended 
positions, it is as if woven of most transparent delicacy, 
and exquisite grace. As a mood picture, it is serene hap- 
piness that finds felicitous expression in these measures. 
Pianists of finer sensibilities find in it a vehicle for the 
expression of thoughts emanating from the more hidden 
recesses of their natures, while it is invariably shunned 
by such as seek exterior glamour and coarser pianistic 
effects. 


A Marche Funébre 


And anew this flight into regions where happiness abides 
is followed by somberness clothed in the stately rhythm of 
a funeral march. The C minor prelude, much admired and 
beloved by those with pianistic predilections, is perhaps the 
most perfect miniature in the entire series, and as for its 
claim upon eternity, it bids fair to outlast them all. Its 
brevity, the serious and sustained beauty of its funereal 
harmonies, and -withal its classic simplicity, are a source 
of constant wonderment. The entire scale of dynamic 
gradations from the most resonant f f to the faintest p p is 
traversed within the brief span of its thirteen measures, 
and the wealth of its emotional contents, in contradistinc- 
tion to the A flat prelude, for example, is in absolutely no 
proportion to the space it consumes. It is a mus‘cal won- 
der if there ever was one, and might have easily led George 
Sand to say that the tiniest Chopin prelude is worth more 
than all the trumpeting of Meyerbeer. In majestic sol- 
emnity the octaves of the left hand, like pedals of an organ, 
pass our ear, while the gaping interval in the fifth measure, 
followed by descending chromatic octaves, adapts itself 
particularly to expressive shading. The stillness and 
chaste beauty of the tonic triad bring it to an impressive 
clos. 

A Lyric Gem 

Once more and for the last time ere these precious min- 
iatures come to a close, Chopin’s great innate lyric gift 
asserts itself in the B flat prelude. There is a peculiar 
charm in this nocturnal song with the diverging outline of 
its bass figure, a design of marked originality. The G 
flat episode changes the prevailing mood but for moments 
and lears to the return of the early part, the accompanying 
figure now doubled. The short dialogue of the Coda is 
crowned by an expressive passage of the left hand, again 
reminiscent of the cello, the instrument so much be- 
loved by Chopin. It is a poem of much delicacy and re- 
finement and rises within its narrow bounds to much emo- 
tional expressiveness. 

A stormy, impetuous outburst*of angry octaves is the G 
minor prelude. The left hand crashes with elemental force 
into the keyboard, and the rising figure of three notes gives 
eloquent expression to the disturbed mood of its conceptor. 
In the repeating D flat of the A flat section, this unbridled, 
breathless mood storm is at its highest and the added, stress- 
fulness by means of the “sempre piu agitato molto cres- 
cendo” brings the infuriated agitation of the composer 
near the breaking point. 


A Delightful Arabesque 


Wedged i in between the two intensely dramatic and virile 
preludes in G minor and D minor, like a ray of sunshine 
between storm clouds, is that delightful arabesque in F 
major. Graceful in design, it even outwardly resembles 
the fragile filigree of precious lace work. The harmonic 
scheme is simplicity itself. Tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant are all that Chopin needed for the consumma- 
tion of one of the most delightful intermezzi ever penned, 
and the graceful humor it holds throughout finds addi- 
tional expression in the closing measure, by hinting gently 
at the key of B flat and rétreating from it immediately. 


A Tragedy in Tones 


The end of the journey through these interesting, truly 
eternal miniatures is reached. But before the closing 
note is sounded the angered passion and bitter despair of 
an arduous patriotism, crushed and wronged, beams up 
high once more, and we shall not part from these, the fin- 
est examples of miniature musical art, before being thrown 
under the spell of the tragic D minor prelude. This, per- 


haps the most virile and dramatic composition that eman- 
ated from the pen of Chopin—it fills barely three pages-— 
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was written under the immediate impression of the fall 
of Warsaw. ‘The blow told unmistakably and profusely 
bled the open wound, Despairingly the left hand clutches 
the D minor chord in an almost impossible extension, and, 
while clinging tenaciously and mercilessly to the design 
thus formed to the end, the right throws lightning strokes 
into this melee of sound. Chromatic runs in thirds and 
florituri passages cease their commission of playfulness 
and exterior glitter and lend themselves to the expression 
of the tragic mood that pervades every fiber of the man 
Only once, in the D flat section, there is a moment of 
pleading, of tenderness, a recollection of happier ‘days, 
when with fresh intensified energy the battle is renewed 
until it seems as though an elemental eruption is laying 
a world in ashes. Under the thunderous roar of cannon 
a heroic nation is buried and the thrice repeated low D 
sounds the deathknell of Poland's hopes. There are few 
examples in piano literature that so excite the emotions 
and the imagination of the receptive listener as does this 
steel riven prelude in D minor. What manhood and hero- 
ism in these pages! 
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In attempting this elucidation of Chopin's preludes it is 
by no means the writer's intention to force upon the reader 
his conception of these incomparable miniatures. Nor does 
he wish to be understcod as standing uncompromisingly 
by his interpretations of their meaning as they suggested 
themselves to him at the time of recording them for these 
columns, 

Still adhering to the belief he ventured to express in the 

introductory remarks to these articles, that Chopin himself 
is not likely to have remembered in later years the inci- 
dents, moods and impressions to which these miniatures 
owe their existence, he also breaks faith with all that is 
transmitted to us in connection with them as “traditional.” 
Therefore, those who wish to interpret, to recreate them, 
have an open field for the roaming of their fancy, a free 
rein for their imagination. An intimate knowledge of 
Chopin’s life, a warm sympathy with his aspirations, hopes, 
desires and sufferings, may have perhaps enabled the 
writer to throw an occasional illuminative side light at their 
inner meaning, but the last word must necessarily remain 
with the individual interpreter, who will prove all the more 
successful the more innate talent, musical intelligence and 
sympathy he brings to his task. In this connection the 
writer recalls his prolonged sojourn in the European and 
American music centers, where he had occasion to hear 
these preludes in their entirety by the most authoritative 
and most competent pianists of our time. In his modest 
opinion none of them succeeded so well in penetrating into 
the innermost meaning of these multi-colored, varied tone 
pictures as ipegees Godowsky, he the arch Chopinist of 
our time. Godowsky brings to the interpretation of 
Chopin’s preludes an innate personal sympathy with his 
famous compatriot and an intimate acquaintance with the 
artistic aims of Chopin’s creative activity. From earliest 
childhood a keen and eager student of Chopin’s works, he 
has succeeded in making them his own as perhaps no other 
pianist of the present time, with the possible exception of 
Vladimir de Pachmann. (It has not been the writer's 
privilege to hear Ossip Gabrilowitch in these miniatures, 
but the stalwart Russian’s all embracing musicianship and 
superior pianism would beyond a doubt make their rendi- 
tion a memorable one.) The penetrating beauty and 
poetry of Godowsky’s singing tone ,the clarity and piquancy 
of his rhythm, the grace, chirm and elegance of his passage 
work, all requisites of the true ¢ -hopin interpreter and pre- 
dominatingly represented in his pianistic equipment, stamp 
him an ideal interpreter of these fascinating tone poems. 
The more tender blooms among them fare well at his 
hands, because, a master miniaturist himself, he quickly 
senses their tender poetry and their fragrance, while in the 
more virile and heroic ones he rises to the full strength of 
7 keen and manly perceptions. 

Lack of space forbids the writer to go into further de 
tails regarding Godowsky’s interpretation of Chopin’s pre- 
ludes, but for the guidance of those that give them study 
and wish to play them in their entirety, he wishes to men- 
tion that Godowsky is not averse to repeating the shorter 
ones, in particular those of an animated tempo, holding 
that ‘their hrevity and rapid passing hardly permit a full 
grasping of their meaning. It goes without saying that 
he invests the repetition with so much new meaning and 
so much musical interest that one applauds the thought 
as much as the playing. Wherever it is possible he re- 
turns from the codettas to the beginning, thus closing the 
respective preludes but once (the C major prelude from 
measure 25, the G major from m. 28, the F major from 
m. 17. The preludes in A major, C sharp minor and B 
major he repeats as a rule in their entirety). But regard- 
ing this he follows no definite rule, being largely guided 
by momentary mood or prevailing conditions. 

To the more sustained preludes in A minor, E minor, 
B minor, F sharp minor, E major, F sharp major, D flat 
major, A flat major, C minor and B flat major, he brings 
the infinite variety of his inimitable shades of tone pro- 
duction and a largehearted cantilene. Magnificent he is in 
the majestic sweep of those intensely dramatic and virile 
preludes in G sharp minor, B flat minor, F minor, G minor, 
and last and above all that in D minor. His ingenious 
distribution of the left hand figure between both hands, 
in the beginning and whenever the right enjoys a moment 
of respite from its arduous tasks, aids in the creation 
of such an overpowering, crushing effect, as to place 
his interpretation of this tragedy in tones entirely hors 
concours, ; P| 
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[This unique article by Miss Lombardi, which might 
perhaps be described better as a rhapsodical poem in 
prose than as a story, is particularly appropriate at the 
present moment.—Editor’s Note.] 


flaz, won by a lucky member at a war charity bazaar, 
a tall ivory crucifix which he cherished not from any 
devotional sentiment, but because it was a work of art, 
and a grand piano, prized as his dearest possession. 

Music was the dominant passion of his life. He had 
talent, but he longed for genius, he yearned for it, and 
strove for it with untiring zeal. Composition was his 
metier. He had had some success and was still young 
enough to believe in a “future.” 

His moderate income allowed him to live simply and 
devote his entire time to the study of music. By nature 
he was imaginative, ardent, intense, religious in an un- 
orthodox way, a scholar, gentleman and loyal American. 

As a good citizen he was interested in the war and had 
given his money freely to its demands; had he been called 
by the draft, he would have accepted it cheerfully. But 
now his patriotism consisted in putting all his energy into 
achievingthe highest standard for American music. Why 
not take our place beside the Old World's composers, or 
even above them, why not? To honor his country by 
giving it a great composition had been, in all sincerity, 
his way of “doing his bit,” and his work “A Symphony 
to Columbia” was nearly completed. Most of it was al- 
ready in manuscript, but the final movement was incom- 
plete; though he had found his principal theme, the scheme 
of its development was still nebulous. 

He was seated at his piano improvising, dreaming, wait- 
ing Every now and then running over his theme, a 
fresh and fervent melody that had come to him suddenly 
one day like an echo from a seraphim’s lute. He had 
written it down on the instant fearing it might never come 
again. It was so exquisite, that melody, and it was all 
his own, 

He had searched diligently through the works of the 
great composers, apprehensive of unconscious plagiarism, 
but had found nothing similar; and when he had proved 
that it was his very own he adored and worshipped it, 
and with it wes born a reverence for himself. His one 
prayer was: “Qh God, teach me in all things Thy Divine 
Harmony,” and he tried to make his life as perfect as his 
frail human nature would allow, so that he might better 
understand, “Simple living and high thinking” was his 
motto, and solitude was his joy. He was never lonely, 
for his room was. peopled with the spirits of great men 
and women who had passed on. He often composed in 
the dark, and then these beloved friends would illumine 
him with their inspiring light. 

Tonight he was alone, waiting, thinking, trying to bring 
himself into that state of calm and concentration neces- 
sary to become attuned to his undertaking. But he was 
distrait, restless; something in the very atmosphere 
seemed working against him this perfect midsummer 
evening. Chord after chord he struck; modulation after 
modulation he tried; but all was commonplace and with- 
out originality. They left him cold and uninterested and 
he must feel the music to make it live—feel it with heart, 
soul, mind, spirét and body, until he became nothing but 
the instrument through which it was to flow on to count- 
less generations of his countrymen when his name should 
become immortal. 

Perhaps if he played the whole composition through as 
far as it ran he might conquer this distraction. He began 
his prelude—it was full of fire and force and brilliancy. 
Che symphony opened lyrically descriptive of the great 
ness of America, in style and form so powerfully con 
ceived that the wordless music showed forth the vastness 
of the continent. The billows of the two oceans rolling 
in rhythmic monotony, and almost seen breaking into 
crested waves upon the shores, and the roar of plunging 
waterfalls which threw afar their diamond spray. 

( Forte.) 

_ Mighty chords (crescendo) portrayed mountains rising 
from deep, sombre bass to dizzy treble heights as tower- 
ing peaks which lose themselves in a haze-rimmed sky. 

A change to the major. Weird, barbaric sounds ‘ndica- 
tive of the Indian. 


| N his room were three noticeable articles: an American 


Down the rivers, o'er the prairies 
Came the warriors of the nations, 

Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Comanches. 


And they stood there in the meadow, 
With their weapons and their war gear. 
Painted like the leaves of autumn 
Painted like the sky of morning. 

The advent of the white man was shown; strife, 
struggles, beginning of commerce, lastly law and order, 
and then to a faint suggestion of the melody, fresh as 
spring flowers, Columbia appears. 

Her glorious hair is blown by salt breezes; she is strong 
as the pines of her hills and bright as the rose of her 
plains, and her honor is as unstained as the snow upon 
her mountains. She is so young, Columbia, and yet so 
gifted (animato), vibrating with energy, full of industry 
and art. ; 

(Delicatamente. ) 

Her garment is woven in stripes of carnations and lilies 
and her veil, a bit of the night sky spangled with stars. . 

(Con grazia.) 

She is lovable, irresistible, luring—she draws men to 
her from all parts of the earth and keeps them her own; 
not as a queen by sovereign right, but as a mistress keeps 
her lovers by their own free will, 

(Tempo di yalse.) 

Columbia, the spoiled child of the Western Hemisphere, 





By CYNTHIA LOMBARDI 


dances, a free spirit of youth; and the melody is a gay, 

joyous waltz. i 

Columbia needs no sceptre, she rules with a smile. 

Distant thunder (crescendo). Columbia pauses in her 
dance and listens. It comes nearer (forte), nearer still. 
It is the voice of cannon from across the sea. 

The war clouds of Europe cast their ominous shadow 
o’er Columbia’s. happy land. 

Columbia ceases to smile. From Neptune’s depths she 
hears the wail of her own helpless people and the plaint 
of innocent babes who are rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep. 

Stern and determined she turns her face toward the 
East, and with strong, upstretched arm kindles anew the 
flickering torch of Liberty! 

(A bugle call.) 

She has but to raise to her lips her golden trumpet and 
from hill and dale and’ oceans’ shores her sons flock to 
her aid. 

(Fife and drums.) 

Columbia’s army moves. (Quick-step.) And now a 
splendid march begins. (Molto fuoco.) It is stirring, 
virile, holy. All the best that Columbia has to give is 
poured into these martial strains—heroism, sacrifice, and 
brave deeds. 

An acute change of mood. 

Galloping of swift hoofs. (Agitato.) A figure, hollow 
eyed and ghastly hued, seated upon a pale steed—Death, 
riding his white charger, races to keep pace with the 
army. 

But Columbia knows no fear. She has never been con- 
quered, and her soldiers march on, march on, Their ban- 
ners are dyed in the red of the rose, immersed in the 
whiteness of the snow and steeped in the blue of heaven, 
and, inasmuch as her cause is a righteous one, across each 
banner is written “In God We Trust.” 

Sunset (tranquillo). Cathedral chimes. As the army 
passes by, the restful, devotional influence of Gregorian 
Chant is felt. 

Whoso dwelleth under the defense of the Most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Thou shalt not be afraid of any terror by night, nor for the arrow 
that flyeth by day. 

A thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand, but it shall not come nigh thee 

For He shall give His angels charge over thee to keep thee in all 
thy ways. 

Columbia shall never be vanquished. 

Columbia, priestess forever of Liberty, Justice and 
Truth. 

Here his composition might truly be termed magnificent. 
In technic it was perfect, with an animated charm to its 
lyric-dramatic treatment, producing an effect that was 
magical. It aroused each in turn the emotions of strife, 
agony, despair—then hope, joy, victory, praise to the Al- 
mighty, harmonizing them in a masterful manner until the 
bells, trumpets and drums joined and blent with the voices 
in a superb “Te Deum”! 

( Maestoso. ) 

A wave of rapture rushed over him. It was coming, 
naturally, easily, grandly! His teachers, his friends, even 
his enemies must credit him with genius now. The land- 
ng hymn concluded in rich and vibrant chords. 

(Tranquillo. ) 

After a storm, calm; after victory, peace; and raising 
his eyes he saw a white dove was resting upon his bust of 
Chopin; and the notes. low and slumberous, soft and pas- 
sionless, whispered that at last all. was well with God's 
world, while the melody recurring lovelier than ever, filled 
the room like a rare perfume floating through the window 
to the street below, where listeners stood entranced. 

The nine Muses were grouped about him. The spirits 
of the great composers were directing him. His heart 
and soul, body and mind were subservient to them, but he 
was in a transport of bliss which only a creator of serious, 
noble and artistic work may understand. 

A slanting moonbeam fell full upon him like a benedic- 
tion. Ah! life was well worth living to reach such heights 
as this! 

Suddenly he was conseious of a strange, unwelcome 
presence. His hands stayed fixed upon the keyboard. He 
looked up. Chopin, Liszt, Beethoven, Verdi and the 
Muses, all had disappeared—only the white dove remained 
cowering upon the bust. He felt hot, fetid breath near 
him, then saw vengeful eyes glaring from beneath an iron 
helmet and that the moonbeam had changed into a lurid 
reflection from a fiery brand held by a giant form. 

The giant smelled of smoke and brimstone and was reek- 
ing with filth and rot and disease. His breastplate was 
rusted with age, but his polished shield mirrored unspeak- 
able crueltics and crimes, and his spear was dripping with 
human blood. 

This monster was that raging evil called War. 

Cold with fear the man arose, but, controlling himself, 
said in a commanding voice: “Leave my presence.” 

With a jeering cry, War made answer: “I am here to 
stay, unless you are strong enough to put me out.” 

The white dove, startled, fluttered across the room, and 
lighting upon the crucifix, hid its little head against the 
neck of Christ. 

Another form entered. Columbia in all her beauty stood 
there defiant, and, before that power of youth and strength 
and rectitude, War began to retreat. 

Columbia pointed to the dgor, and, muttering a savage 
oath, War backed out. Then Columbia faded and van- 
ished 

He wiped the damp drops from his forehead and once 
more sat down at the piano. He was quite alone now, 

even the white dove had gone, but he could not play a note. 
The hideous apparition of War haunted him. He had had 
but a second’s glimpse of it and it had sickened him 





through and through. What must it be to those who saw 
it day and night, night and day?—what must it be—what? 

He tried to continue his interrupted finale, but he could 
not recall a note of it. Stupidly and aimlessly his fingers 
touched the keys; he could not concentrate; the inspira- 
tion had left him; in fact, the whole poem seemed to have 
passed from his mind; the only part he could remember 
was his Bugle Call from over the sea. He felt weak and 
shaken and dissatistied. Why was it he could play nothing 
but the Bugle Call? 

Again he tried to run through the “prelude,” descriptive 
passages, the waltz episode—all in vain. The only frag- 
ment left of his entire composition was that “Bugle Call.” 

He had no responsibilities, no ties. 

He rose a second time, put down the cover of his piano, 
and taking his hat, walked toward the door. At the 
threshold he paused, then turned back, crossed the room 
and kissed the silken folds of his flag. Then he closed 
the door after him and went out into the night. 

He had but one regret, he must leave his beloved sym- 
pheny unfinished. 


Autumn, winter and spring had passed and it was an- 
other midsummer night when an American soldier opened 
his eyes in a semi-conscious state and observed a moon- 
beam shining not far from where he lay. He had no 
knowledge of where he was or what had happened. His 
mind had become a blank. He tried to rise, but found he 
could not move. Then, dimly, memory returned. 

Where was he last? Oh, yes; he had been seated at 
his piano, and after that—after that? Ah! he remembered 

the journey to France, the trenches, this fierce and fright- 
ful drive, the sights, the horror—then his wound; and now 
he was here on the battlefront where he had fallen. He 
felt no pain, only extreme weariness and languor. 

Was it all over with him? And ‘his unfinished’ sym- 
phony? He experienced bitter, heartbreaking disappoint- 
ment, more cruel than the wound. 

The world would never hear his music. He would die 
unknown, unappreciated. The name he had aspired to 
make famous would be soon forgotten. There would be 
no one to care or to mourn, After all the years of study 
and perseverance and self denial—he was nothing; just 
one worthless human life passing out alone. 

But he was not out on the battlefront, as he thought. He 
lay in a base hospital where they dared have no light but 
the moon for fear of air raids, nor did he know that the 
wires were flashing the message of his heroism and that 
two continents rang with his name. 

He had sought to enrich his native land by a great com- 
position, but, instead, he had kissed the flag and the kiss 
had cost him his life. 

In his*room at his home his piano was covered with 
tarpaulin, his flag stood in a corner furled, and the 
Christ upon the ivory cross prayed that the sins of the 
vorld might be forgiven. 

A yearning came over him to hear his symphony once 
more. For so many months he had only heard the Bugle 
Call, and he longed for the other parts. Would they come 
to him again? Listen—yes; it was that happy springtime 
music to which Columbia first appears. Listen: 

Her garment is woven in stripes of carnations and 
lilies, and her veil a bit of the night sky spangled with 
stars.- 

Columbia embodied seemed to stand before him. 

How beautiful she was—healthy and strong and whole, 
neither strife nor carnage had touched her. 

“Columbia,” he whispered faintly, “I had hoped to leave 
a great symphony to exalt you, and a name for you to 
prize.” 

Columbia bent over him tenderly. “My soldier,” she 
said, “your name shall go down in the pages of history.” 

“But what have I dcne?” he asked. “Surely only my 
duty.” 

“My soldier,” she answered, “know that to Columbia 
the blood of the least one of you is more precious than 
all the vast treasures of her mines! And your symphony 
shall be immortal. The choirs of Heaven have recorded 
it because it is the work of your soul, and you will hear 
it above where nothing is incomplete.” 


Listen! (Tempo di valse.) 

——Like a spirit of free youth Columbia dances for 
joy! (Tempo di marcia.) 

———Who are these with banners dyed in the red of the 
rose, immersed in the whiteness of the snow and steeped 
in the blue of heaven? 

They are Columbia’s soldiers, and they know no fear. 

(Quick step.) 

—— Death, hollow eyed and ghastly hued, stalks along- 
side of them; in his arm he holds a scythe, but they know 
no fear. 

(Tranquillo.) 

—-—“That thou shalt not be afraid of any terror by 
night, nor of the arrow that flycth by day.” 

(Animato. ) 

--Victory! Victory!! 

Loud and triumphant the music came, reaching the cli- 
max of its grandeur in a marvel of might and power. 
“Te Deum Laudamus!” 

—-—After victory, peace. The finale—the unfinished 
finale! Ah—that he might hear it to the end—— 

Down the bar of moonlight a white dove floated and 
nestled close to his heart, and he felt the peace “that pass- 
eth understanding.” There was only one more wish—if 
he might sce his country’s flag. 

The dove rose and hovered above him; upon its white 
breast were the stains of its own blood; then it stretched its 
wings and soared up and up to the starry night sky and 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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“THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE” 


September 26, 
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A Few Truths for Young Artists and Students by Those Who Know 





[The three interesting interviews printed on this page 
express in a few words the views of three prominent 
American singers upon a subject that is of constant in- 
terest to all young students and beginners. Mabel Gar- 
rison’s career shows that she has accomplished what 
she has through sheer hard work and proved ability, 
while Florence Hinkle attributes much to time and the 
development of one’s individual characteristics and 
qualities. Reinald Werrenrath, for his part, says the 
greatest help to a beginner is to make up one’s mind to 
accept and profit by all criticisms of one’s work.—Ed- 
itor’s Note. 

This article has been written in answer to many letters 
which artists are continually receiving from young music 
students, asking reasons for their success. Almost every 
successful artist is the recipient of hundreds of such let- 
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ters every year, and in nearly every instance they show 
that the writer apparently believes there is some prescribed 
formula which can be enclosed in an envelope and mailed 
back to him. I presume the idea is to write to a dozen 
or more artists, compile the various answers, and on the 
consensus of opinions base one’s future efforts and career. 

In the first place, the artists are too busy to spare the 
time to answer these letters, and in the second place, as 
these interviews will show, they feel that there is no one 
thing which could apply alike to two or more individuals. 
Each person has his own problems to solve and overcome. 
The experienced artists, who know, refrain from alluding 
to, or advising a material routine of study, but take it for 
granted that a firm foundation of mechanical work is 
understood as a necessity, and urge the understanding and 
improvement of the mental attitude of the student, in- 
variably suggesting, “Instead of wasting time asking the 
why and the wherefore, go ahead and do!” 

Mabel Garrison, who is one of the most successful and 
talented young American artists on the operatic and con- 
cert stage today, has had some interesting experiences and 
many things to overcome before people would realize that 
she is one of the most talented coloratura sopranos now 
before the public. Her history, which is well known from 
the early days at the famous Peabody Institute to her 
recent triumphs both with the Metropolitan and the Chi- 
cago Opera Companies, shows that she has been an un- 
tiring student with an eager desire for work. 

“No Fixed Method,” Says Mabel Garrison 

“All the trite, time-worn advice given to students bv 
teachers is of very little value when given as a theors 
cor method,” says Miss Garrison. “There can be no fixed 
method, applicable to one and‘all alike no matter how 
seemingly excellent it may sound. That is impossible, as 
the faults that occur in one person may be diametrically 
opposite to those in another. We can have no socalled 
formula or routine, but we can have a few fundamental 
principles and axioms which, if carefully considered, will 
apply to any serious student. No matter what the sug- 
gestion, I always maintain that it is really up to the indi- 
vidual, as to the amount‘of good he perceives therein and, 
accordingly, puts into practice. 

Study Yourself First 

“When you begin a career, first of all take stock of 
what nature has endowed you with, and do not try to be 
a Caruso or a Hofmann unless you have exceptional talent 
as a singer or a pianist. And in judging yourself, be sure 
you really know what you think you know. Do not be 
influenced by over enthusiastic friends or mercenary 
teachers, who paint vivid visions of a coming Patti. Sit 
down by yourself and make up your mind to be honest 
with yourself, and you will not go far wrong in your 


work. Take a certain amount of time every week plan- 





ning your future and the exact course you expect to 

follow. What are you going to study, and how are you 

going to improve each line of endeavor? Do not shirk, 

and do not expect to work miracles in a short or given 

time. There is no time limit of study for the true mu- 

sician, just as there is no tolerance for the unprepared. 
Master the Work Given You 

“I will tell you something which has been part of my 
daily thoughts ever since I made up my mind to be a 
singer, and to which | feel I owe my earlier perseverance 
and ultimate success. If this thought is brought to mind 
every time the student feels he is being imposed upon, or 
when he thinks a less talented person is unjustly given the 
preference, it will help him understand. It is this: There 
never is the slightest opportunity for advancement for the 
person who does not know the particular work assigned 
to him. If the other man gets the job, it is because he 
has mastered it. Remember that it is the survival of the 
fittest, and if you want to be in line for the work of your 
envied confrére, you must know how to do his work as 
well as he does. Opportunities are being lost every day 
by those who not only fail to do the right work, but are 
too lazy to take the trouble to learn to work right. There 
are plenty of opportunities for all who are prepared. All 
you have to know is your job.” 

Miss Garrison apparently knows whereof she speaks as 
she owes her success to the knowledge not only of he: 
own work, but that of others as well. Every newspaper 
in New York City and throughout the United States her 
alded her as a very remarkable artist every time she was 
called upon to substitute at the last minute in the various 
leading roles, which she interpreted so excellently that 
they are now permanently a part of her own repertoire 
This season, in Chicago, she created a furore by beiny 
acclaimed the greatest artist to have appeared equally well 
in seven leading parts in the short space of four weeks, 
having sung the title roles in “Lucia,” “Traviata,” “The 
Barber of Seville,” “Rigoletto,” “Tales of Hoffman,” 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Lakme.” 
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Reinald Werrenrath, known as America’s own favorite 
haritone, is another proof of Miss Garrison's theory of 
“know your job.” After twelve years of the most suc 
cessful concertizing ever accomplished by an American 
artist, Mr. Werrenrath has been engaged to appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season. He began his 
career by taking small church and concert positions, hav 
ing been the soloist at St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn at the age of sixteen, and after a 
long, hard struggle, he now stands in the front of con 
temporancous singers. 

“Perseverance and Hard Work”—Werrenrath 


“Perseverance and hard work have been among the all 
important things,” says Mr. Werrenrath, “but the greatest 
help in the world is to make up your mind to be told of 
your mistakes. The value of this cannot be overestimated. 
Be not only willing, but glad, to be told of your errors, 
and take the attitude of ‘Well, there may be something 
in. what he says after all... Do not make up your mind 
that you know it all, but give in occasionally and realize 
that the reason why you are probably not where you 
thought you would be, or ought to be, is because the 
fault is within yourself. Do not blame others for some- 
thing you lack, but investigate and bear in mind that there 
is a reason why promotion has been so long in coming to 
you. You may perhaps have fallen into bad habits and 
have deluded yourself that they are all right, so take 
advice from others and give in. This can easily be accom- 
plished without giving up or being disheartened. 


“Let me tell you about one of the most talented singers 
I know, who has a superb voice, excellent talent, and 
almost perfect pitch. He came to me long ago for advice 
not only as a singer but as a friend. He said he wanted 
my opinion, and | gave it to him truthfully, hoping there 
by to help him out of the many perplexing problems he 
thought were confronting him, I explained the reasons 
why he had not had the public recognition that others had 
attained who apparently did not possess his admirable 
qualities. In the first place, he was a man who did not 
practice, because his musicianship was so good that he was 
willing to read his music and only just get by. Knowing 
that the notes were correct, he did not understand that the 
performance was probably a very choppy and disconnected 
presentation, due to the lack of preparedness. He was a 
man who contented himself with grumbling at his misfor- 
tunes, instead of meeting obstacles and overcoming them. 
He felt that no one knew quite as much about his work 
as he himself, and therefore was unwilling to take advice. 
Here is the point | want to bring out: You may think you 
are a finished artist fit for any work, no matter what the 
character of it may be, but remember that the man who 
is engaging you and is paying your salary is the one to 
be the judge and the one you have to please. Keep this 
in mind primarily, be optimistic, think of your work as 

golden opportunity, and above all do not be ashamed 
to be told of your mistakes.” 

“Up to the Individuai’—Florence Hinkle 

Florence Hinkle is another great American that 
has spelled success on our concert and oratorio stage for 
Miss Hinkle’s pure tone, wonderful breath 


name 


Nahly seasons. 
control, and artiste interpretations have been the envy 
of many, and she is constantly called upon to explain 


“how it is done.” 

As all others who have struggled and finally 
“It is up to the individuai to find himself, and to 
und qualities veculiar te him 


succeeded, 
she says, 


develop the characteristics 


self. When he has done this, he must learn to conserve 
time and energy It takes many years before an artist 
reaches his goal, as most of them have pictured a very 
high pinnacle—and rightly so 

“Time is the essential and precious thing, as a student 
has many things to crowd into a day if he means to do 
standard work and do it well. He has a singing, a coach 
ing, a language, and as a rule a harmony or a composition 
lesson, and probably others as well, only through a 
carefully regulated program can he expect to accomplish 
good results. He must learn to stop the little leaks which 
sap ‘his energy and vitality, and economize not only in 
money but in thought and time well. He must con 
centrate hoth thought and energy, and thereby increase 
the efficiency of the component parts which later go to 
make him a finished and efficient product. Do not waste 


a single minute of your dav, and you will not only notice 
an increase in the amount of work accomplished, but also 
how well it is done. You will begin by working better every 
day, and soon you will be working faster every day, and 
eventually will find yourself in a frame of mind that 
nothing can the momentum which you have subcon 
sciously acquired that your work will 


you 
stop 


will be 


rhe result 
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cease to be a drudgery, or even a hardship, and will be 
come a rare delight. Do not for a single minute relax 
the vigilance on yourself, for your future depends on 
yourself and yourself alone, and, to quote no less an au 
thority than Pope, who claimed that there was ‘A lumber 
house of books in every head,’ muster up a goodly amount 
of will to work diligently and well and use every avail 
able asset thus acquired to transmute knowledge into 


achievement.” 
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THE LYRIC QUALITY 
AND LOW VOICES 





By Harry Colin Thorpe 











[In this simple, direct, straightforward and well writ- 
ten article, Mr. Thorpe deals in a frank manner with 
something which a great many of us must have been 
conscious of without taking the trouble to formulate 
our ideas as succinctly as Mr. Thorpe has done—Ed- 
itor’s Note.] 

Keen observers of the art of singing, as demonstrated 
in the concert hall, have doubtless noticed that in low 
voices there is usually a lack of what might be called the 
lyric quality. Cf course, one does not expect a low voice 
to possess as much of this quality as those organs having 
a higher range; but it is reasonable to look for a propor- 
tionate degree of this timbre. In fact, a certain amount 
of brilliance is bound to appear in all voices, if the produc- 
tion of the voice be right. This being true, let us go far- 
ther into the matter and, if possible, discover some of 
the reasons why most low voices, especially low male 
voices, are deficient in this respect, striving at the same 
time to discover some useful facts for the student. 

Perhaps one reason why the conditions as above stated 
obtain so generally, is that persons with low voices em- 
phasize unduly the difference between their own and 
higher voices. Somehow or other we have got the idea 
that high voices are essentially lyric, flowing and musical, 
and that low voices are naturally rougher, richer and 
darker. This conception seems to have been taken up by 
the singers themselves, the result heing that basses and 
contraltos try very hard to live up (or down!) to the ex- 
pectations of their public and consequently are often vic- 
tims of their own zeal. The constant effort to make a 
voice deeper, richer and darker is very likely to cause 
depression of the sound organ, with all its attendant evils. 
We know the laws of vibrating strings, one of which 
states that the pitch varies directly with the tension, and 
if force is applied to the mechanism when it should be 
in its least tense state, namely, when producing lower 
tones, harm is apt to follow. Besides this danger, the 
over-cultivation of the low voice’s “characteristics” will 
almost surely result in a loss of upper tones, so that the 
singer will soon have his desire for a “deep” voice ful- 
filled, 

Absence of Singing Tone 


It may be, too, that a queer psychological fact accounts 
for the absence of “singing” tone in so many bass and 
baritone voices. These gentlemen often have the idea that 
the tenor voice is not quite so “manly” as their own—is in 
fact very often effeminate or even “sissy.” They like their 
hearers to understand that they are no sentimentalists—no 
esthetics-—but red blooded, virile idealists. Consequently, 
they studiously avoid anything which might savor of the 
lyrical as approaching too closely the borders of the un- 
manly. This explanation will not seem far wrong after 
listening to some of our well known basses. 

The search for “power” is also guilty of stealing the 
ring from many a low voice. Somewhere in the subcon- 
sciousness of singers there exists the idea that low voices 
do not “carry” well, and if we are to judge by those 
usually heard, that is a fact. Because of this belief, grave- 
force a tremendous breath blast 


voiced singers often 
against the vocal cords in order to make themselves 
heard. Let any one who endorses such a practice experi- 


ment a bit with violin and bow. He will soon discover 
that the maximum of tone, or power, is yielded by a cer- 
tain pressure of bow on string; a lighter pressure dimin- 
ishes the effect while an increased bearing down upon the 
cord “damps” the string, kills resonance and produces 
only a hideous squawk. So is it with the singer. If the 
pressure of breath upon the vocal bands is increased be- 
yond a certain point, they can no longer swing freely and 
the result is the same as with the violin—no tone but a 


squawk! 
Too Well “Covered” 


Yet another reason why low male voices lack real “sing- 
ing” tone, especially in the upper range, is that they are 








THE BUGLE CALL 


By Louis Graveure 


I heard a bugle call upon the night; 
Not with a brazen sound, 
But with a cadence warm and passionate, 
It breathed some deeper message all around. 


I thought of brimming hearts, 
Full of Columbia's blood, 

Pouring their loving tide for her, 
O'er field and flood. 


The bugle called again; 
(’Twas turned away), 

Soft in the distance as the golden breath. 
That lifts itself above a storm racked day. 


I thought of smiling ghosts, 
Above the battle field, 
That turned their faces to their darling West, 
Proud of their country as they turned to rest 
While yet the volleying battle thunder pealed. 


The bugle called once more, 
"Twas strong and deep. 
Full in my ears it rang, yet passionate, 
As when the sunshine breaks dark hours of sleep. 


I saw across the world 
Columbia's sons 

March back unto their waiting mother’s heart, 
Amid the silence of the voiceless guns! 
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too well “covered.” This wondrous process of voice cov- 
ering is a thorn in the flesh of vocal art! The boohing 
of these “covered” voices is a source of sorrow to those 
who love a clear, clean tone. And yet this pernicious idea 
has gained such a foothold that many teachers, critics 
and singers accept it as inevitable. What can be more 
ludicrous than to watch a two hundred pound basso sing- 
ing with orchestra—to see his lips moving and yet to hear 
nothing! Such is the result of a first-class cover. Of 
course it may occasionally be necessary to use a veiled 
quality of voice for interpretative purposes, but to adopt 
this muted sound as a standard of tone is simply to wel- 
come the approach of vocal disintegration. This is true 
because the production of the tone quality commonly 
known as covered involves the distortion of the palate 
and undue relaxation of the vocal cords, two abuses which 
will not leave the vocal organs long unimpaired. 

It is indeed true that when a voice is used normally a 
certain difference in quality appears as one ascends the 
scale. The high tones of a cello are not of the same 
timbre as the low ones; they are more intense and _ bril- 
liant, and though quite mellow, have little of the cloudy 
or hazy in their makeup. The same is true of the cor- 
rectly used voice, and vocalists might do worse than learn 
a hit from the cello. 

Strange as it ma ay be, the public instinctively feels the 
artificiality of the “covered” singing and hails the natural 
method of vocalization with delight. As proof of this 
statement, I wish to cite the case of a baritone who made 
his debut several years ago, meeting with instant success 
and taking rank as one of the premier concert artists of 
his type. The unique feature of this man’s singing is his 
use of the upper voice. Where most low voices begin to 
seek the gloom of the “cover,” he taps a vein of crystalline 
sunlight, and while his voice is never blatant or ranting, it 
is always beautifully resonant with clarion power. Some 
apostles of the dark school, however, are predicting the 
speedy ruin of this singer unless he “covers that upper 
voice!” When low voices find the middle ground known 
to the old Italians as the “voce mista”—a point between 
the razor-edged production suggesting a yell and the loggy, 
smoky specimen called “covered”—they will have that clear 
and ringing resonance which is one of the most beautiful 
and desirable attributes of vocal tone. 


A SYMPHONY TO COLUMBIA 


(Continued from page 36.) 

was absorbed in the field of blue. The flag unfurled be- 
fore his dying eyes and his straining ears caught the theme 
of his symphony, the melody, his own, yet different, for its 
sweetness was filled with healing balm. He had never 
dreamed he could compose anything so exquisite—so sooth- 
ing as this. Yes, it was his alone, the great melody of his 
finale, enriched, beautified, sanctified, the gem of the whole: 
work, melting like a jewel in the warmth of its own rays. 

No—such music could never be lost, since it was har- 
monized by angels enamored of eternity. 

Softer, lower piano, piano—pianissimo—— 


The Red Cross nurse turned away; she could do nothing 
more; and the shifting moonbeam falling upon his cot 
enfolded him in a silver shroud. 

His Symphony to Columbia was completed. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 











JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
“Trees,” Carl Hahn 


This is a part song for three female voices with piano 
accompaniment, written for the New York Mozart Society 
and dedicated to Mrs. Noble McConnell, the society's presi- 
dent. It is tuneful and not at all difficult. The music is 
more attractive than the lyric, which, however, will do as 
well as another to sing. 


WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
“Pensa a me,” “Portami Via,” “Un Segreto,” P. A. 
Tirindelli 4 


The English titles of these Italian songs are: “Dream of 
Me,” “Far Away,” “A Secret,” and the music is eminently 
vocal, with a piano accompaniment that is lyrically smooth 
and dramatically agitated at times, but never difficult or 
noisy enough to disturb the vocal melody. They are rightly 
called Italian songs, for they are Italian in every melodic 
phrase, and every harmony. They could all fit into an 
Italian opera of the familiar order. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, NEW YORK 
“Jerusalem, the Golden,” “He Maketh Wars to Cease,” 
John Prindle Scott 


These sacred songs will add to the already good reputa- 
tion this composer has so recently won with songs for the 
church. There is a steady demand for good sacred songs, 
and John Prindle Scott appears to know what the public 
wants. His songs are musicianly, however, and are not 
mere concessions to the taste of the uncultured masses. No 
doubt “He Maketh Wars to Cease” was written with an 
eve ta the near future, and shows good military foresight 
in being prepared for any eventuality. 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., NEW YORK 
“{mmortal Love,” “I’m a Pilgrim,” Ernest A. Leo 


These are sacred songs though the words are not from 
the Scriptures, and there are churches where they may not 
be sung. They are well written by a composer whose mind 
is filled with the melodic phrases and harmonies of an 
eayvlier generation, and who has omitted anything suggest- 
ive of the modern harmonic styles of today. He writes 
smoothly and vocally, and his songs are within the powers 
of any singer, professional or amateur. 


“I Am the Way,” Lily Strickland 


This sacred song has an accompaniment that lends itself 
well to the organ, though it is published for the piano. 
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The Violoncello 





To Boris Hambourg 


From the warm depths of my dark-brooding heart, 
My voice wells up, rich hued, triumphant, strong. 
From great tumultuous waves that sweep along 

I break in images, which shape and start: 

I am an abyssed cave, where monsters dart; 

I aim a storm, whose tortured winds shriek long; 
A deep pool, I, whereon pale lilies throng; 
A swan’s slow, sinuous grace; a dream apart. 


And I sing, too, a dancing vital song; 
I sing a lilting, bursting shout of youth; 
And, more, I sing desires, high effort, reach: 
And I sing comfort, too, from pain and wrong; 
I sing in Prayer, Beauty, Life and Truth; 
In Love, in fine, I sing, compel, beseech. 
T. BERNARD PRESTON. 














From a vocal point of view it offers the singer great scope, 
for it has many phrases of lyrical smoothness and beauty, 
passages of dramatic fervor, and tuneful recitative in which 
the words of the text are strongly marked. The compass 
of the song makes no great demands on the singer. It 
is a useful song to the amateur as well as an effective con- 
cert or church number for the professional singer. 


“If You Were the Op’ning Rose,” Thos, J. Hewett 


This is a ballad of sentiment, a love song, in fact, with 
words by Ruth Rutherford, in a very modern and modified 
Anacreontic manner. The composer has not gone to 
Greece for his musical manner, however, but has found it 
in the well known English ballad. A song of this nature 
ought to have at least as great a popularity in England as 
in the United States, for it has no French, German, or 
Russian traces in it, but is honest Anglo-Saxon. This 
ought to be a very successful ballad. - 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
“The Freeman’s Hymn,” André Benoist 


This is called a wartime supplication. It is written for 
a medium solo voice of moderate range, and the piano or 
organ accompaniment is like a four part hymn. It is con- 
sequently suitable for churches that have no rigid ritual, 
for the words are in the form of a prayer for the preserva- 
tion of American liberty. Community choruses could use 
it with advantage. The four voices of the choral writing 
are to be found in the accompaniment. The price is $4 
per hundred copies, so marked because it is suitable for 
choral use, presumably. 


ILLINOIS MUSIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 
“Songs from Hiawatha,” Helena Bingham 


The words are taken from Longfellow’s poetic nar- 
rative, and a word by way of refrain appears to be added 
for singing purposes. There are several musical phrases 
in the song which may be Indian. Perhaps they are, or 
if not, they are certainly good substitutes for the native 
tune. The two songs, which are published together, are 
short and sweet, and also easy. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
“Little Dancer,” “Little Indian,” John Alden Carpenter 


Two dances for the p'ano by a composer as musically 
accomplished as John Alden Carpenter, call for more space 
than is available. Suffice it to say that both of these new 
dances are beautifully written for the keyboard, rich in 
elaborate harmony, original in melody, and varied in 
rhythm. It now remains for the public to decide the fate 
of their popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY BOSTON 
“Eili, Eili,” William Arms Fisher 


This traditional Yiddish melody in the notation of M. 
Shalitt was transformed into the present fine concert song 
by the Boston musician, William Arms Fisher. It has been 
repeatedly sung in concert with success by Sophie Braslau. 
It ought to have a permanent place in the repertoire of 
singers who sing traditional and national songs. Both the 
English and the Yiddish words are published. The Yid- 
dish is spelled according to the sound of the English letters 
and is not printed in Hebrew, which reads from right to 
left and cannot be fitted to western musical notation. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY, 
BOSTON 
“Twelve Cramer Studies,” Arthur Foote 


Boston’s well known composer and teacher, Arthur Foote, 
has selected a dozen of J. B. Cramer’s famous old piano 
studies and put them into a volume of the Schmidt Edu- 
cational Series. The day of Cramer is by no means over, 
though the technic of p‘ano playing has very much changed 
during the past century. Apart from their undoubted 
technical value, however, they have a lasting musical at- 
traction which makes them welcome to the student and 
full of pleasant reminders for the older musicians who 
happen to meet with them after many years. Arthur 
Foote has done good service in selecting the best and in 
editing them for the student. 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


“Valsette,” Jacques Grunberg 

No more delightful morceau for piano has appeared in 
a long time than the captivating little “Valsette” printed 
in this number. Full of grace and charm, one looks for- 
ward to hearing the dainty color which Mr. Grunberg, 
conductor of the Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra, has 
imparted to the orchestration which he has prepared. It 
will be a feature of the programs of that organization the 
coming season. 
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EATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLOR of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 West Bad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


PIANIST 


Compositions published by WILLIS & COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


General Manager Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc 
Rest jand Street, New York City 

Steinway Piano Used 
“The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
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Studio 14 as3 V 
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Author of ‘the new bouk, 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Musie, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - «= - Lincoln, Neb. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Pgrsonal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
Phone, Murray Hill a110 
Booking Season 1918-19 


gy FELIX HUGHES 


‘. BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 


























Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N F. . C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry d , ‘the dispositions of that association only.) 


Public School Music Credits 


Constructive Drill Book No. 1 & 2, one 
dollar each, over 400 constructive drills 


in each. 

EARN MORE 
Teach adults and children partly in 
classes, one-half hour private lesson, 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 
Improvise, Play and Write 95220 Modu- 
lations from one given tone. Develop 
Musical Memory, Intellectual Memory 
and Fore Feeling. Create Keyboard 
and Written Harmony. Teach with 
Scientific Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 to 
$220.00, 

Teachers may join a class any time. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Chicago, Ill., 218 S. Wabash Avenue 


109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 
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Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of Taz 
Musicat Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


Tue Musicat Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 

-merely furnish facts. 
Allcommunications should be addressed 


Information Bur Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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Introducing Ethel 
Leginska, Composer 


Brilliant Pianist Spends 

Summer in Developing 

Creative Powers 

There was a strange silence 
about Ethel Leginska’s activi- 
ties this summer, but to one 
who knows her boundless ener- 
gy and infinite capacity for 
work, as well as her vivid, rest- 
less spirit, did it seem pos- 
sible that two whole months 
could be spent in “just vaca- 
tion,” not even after a concert 
season that should have ex- 
hausted the strongest and most 
travel hardened of artists. 

However, the secret now is 
out—Leginska has been com- 
posing! 

Under the guidance of Ern- 
est Bloch, whose talent she 
greatly admires, Leginska com- 
posed during the past two 
months five songs, a_ piano 
composition, and partly finished 
a quartet for strings. Ques- 
tioned as to how she got start- 
ed on the path of composer, the 
little pianist modestly admitted 
that a year or so ago she wrote 
a song called “In a Garden,” 
which her friend, Rafael Diaz, 
the tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, heard and 
immediately asked permission 
to sing in public. Trying it out 
in manuscript form, he found 
it went so well with audiences d 
that he was invariably called =| 
upon to repeat it. To date he : 
has sung this song over one 
hundred times in public. 

From that time, whenever a 
poem or bit of verse appealed 
to her, Leginska put it aside, 
and this summer, after her 
concert season was over, she 
started to set these verses to 
music. 

The result—so all who have 
heard her compositions say— 
is remarkable, and during this 
season audiences all over the 
country will have an oppor- 
tunity to judge for themselves, 
as already several prominent 
singers have placed Leginska 
songs on their programs. For 
instance, Arthur Middleton, the well known baritone, will 
sing “The Gallows Tree” and “Forgotten,” both of which he 
calls “gems.” Marcia van Dresser, the soprano, will also 
use one of the Leginska songs, called “Sorrow,” and Rafael 
Diaz will give a group of three of them at his Aeolian Hall 
recital, entitled “At Dawn,” “I Have a Rendezvous With 
Death” and “In a Garden.” At her joint recital with Le- 
ginska in Detroit, Nina Morgana will sing a group of her 
songs to the composer-pianist’s own accompaniment. 

It was after hearing her play some of her own com- 
positions that a very well known musician penned the fol- 
lowing “Portrait of Leginska” 

Blue and white and gold are 
er colors! 
Save where the Rubies of Life stain 
Her lips! 
In frail hands, she holds the music of 
Tomorrow— 


And upon her lies the grim-black mantle 
’ale Genius! 





UPUREA 


Cecil Burleigh’s Compositions in Demand 


Cecil Burleigh’s violin concerto in E minor was played 
with much success by Amy Emerson Neill at the National 
American Music Festival at Lockport, N. Y. The concerto 
was enthusiastically received, and Miss Neill was obliged 
to re spond with an added number, selecting Mr. Burleigh’s 
“Summer Idyll.” 

On another program of the Lockport Festival, Ruth 
Bowers Gibson played Mr. Burleigh’s “Fairy Sailing” and 
“Ghost Dance.” 

John McCormack has chosen two of Mr. Burleigh’s 
songs (which will he issued by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
panv) for some of his future programs. The songs 
are “Break, Break, Break,” from Tennyson’s poem, and 
“Daybreak,” words by Longfellow. 


Sittig Trio Spent Active Summer 


The Sittig Trio spent a delightful summer in the Cats- 
kill and Shawangunk Mountains, where the members gave 
concerts in Twilight Park and Elka Park and at Lake 
Minnewaska. On October 2 they will give a concert at 
the First Moravian Church in Utica, N. Y., when their 
program will consist of compositions by Beethoven, Vieux- 
temps, Marcello, Handel, Bach, and a group by the New 
York composers, H. Sandby, M. Wilson and A. W. 
Kramer. 

J 





Paul Althouse Sings at Ammunition Plant 


One of the most interesting experiences of Paul Alt- 
hotise’s career was his recent concert at the U. S. 
Ordnance plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., when he sang be- 
fore an audience of 10,000 and was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm. 

On his forthcoming Western and Southern concert tour 
Mr. Althouse has volunteered his services for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, and will also give extra concerts at every 
cantonment near by the cities of his itinerary. On Wednes- 
day, September 18, the popular all-American tenor sang 
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LEGINSKA, 
The pianistic marvel. 
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at the de Witt Clinton High School, New York, at one 
of the well known Globe concerts, given under the direc- 
tion of Charles D, Isaacson. Here he introduced several 
new songs by American composers that met with great 
favor. 














Gennaro Mario Curci 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome), 
sole coach and private accompanist for 


MME. GALLI-CURCI 


announces the opening of his Studio at 
50 WEST SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 


on Tuesday, October the first, Nineteen Hundred and 
Eighteen. 


Mr. Curci will accept pupils in Voice Placement 
and Coaching Operas and Concerts. 


Consultation by Appointment. 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 











which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triumph” 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 











AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 
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JEROME KERN, COMIC OPERA KING 


As the most popular and prolific composer of light opera 
music today, Jerome Kern stands first in line. His latest 
New York success is “Head Over Heels,” in which Henry 
W. Savage is presenting his star, Mitzi, at the George M. 
Cohan Theatre. 

Kern has been writing music ever since he went to high 
school. New York is his native town, and although his 
name sounds Milesian, he belongs to the Jewish race. His 
father was an Irish Jew. He is thirty-four years old, five 
feet five in height, has a round boyish face and wears big 
black rimmed glasses that give him an academic appear- 
ance. He looks like a student and is bristling with ambi- 
tion. No less than twenty pieces with his music, either 
entire or in part, were running last season in this country 
and in Europe. 

Writing the numbers of a musical comedy is no more 
of an effort for Kern than writing a letter. His extra- 
ordinary facility is proved by the great number of pieces 
to his credit this last season and by the prodigious amount 
of work he has done on scores that never bore his name 
at P 

E. Rice, the well known impresario, gave Kern his 
first p Hes to write for the American stage. That was 
soon after Kern returned from Europe, where he finished 
his musical education. Later on, Charles Frohman met 
the young composer in London and engaged him to lend 
a hand to the Frohman musical comedy productions. He 
wrote much of every score for these Frohman shows, with 
the exception of “The Arcadians,” although, as with many 
American productions of recent years, Kern’s name did 
not appear on the program. Song numbers of his com- 
position were interpolated in “Miss Springtime,” and “He 
Didn’t Believe Me,” one of the charming songs he wrote 
for “The Girl of Utah” now is one of the most popular 
British army songs. 

Kern says that it is much easier to dash off a score for 
a musical comedy than to figure out what is coming to 
him through weekly royalties. That is easily believable, 
when one remembers that among his current successes are 
“Have a Heart,” “Oh, Boy,” “Love o’ Mike,” “Very Good 
Eddie,” “Oh, Lady, Lady,” “Rock A-Bye Baby” and “Head 
Over Heels.” 

The last mentioned is a typical Kern score, melodious, 
ingenious, individual. One of the most popular song num- 
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bers in “Head Over Heels” is “The Big Show,” redolent 
of the circus. It is a direct imitation of the calliope, with 
the realism even enhanced by Mitzi’s inimitable yodel. 


Frank Sheridan to Give Recital 

Frank Sheridan, a young pianist who will give a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, October 
8, proves once more that foreign “atmosphere” is not a 
prime requisite for the development of talent. This youth, 
barely twenty, has been heard here previously and showed 
himself to be of serious purpose and musical infelligence. 
Credit is due for his thorough training to Louis Stillman. 
The Sheridan program offers matter of unusual interest. 
Chopin’s sonata, in B flat minor, together with some of 
his smaller compositions, will be followed by a group of 
our contemporaneous composers, Tschaikowsky (for 
Tschaikowsky might be classed as such, for his death oc- 
curred only twenty-five years ago), Rubin Goldmark, 
Gabrilowitsch, Godowsky, Ravel, Balakirew, surely a rep- 
resentative group of moderns. 


Caruso Films Soon 


The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has just com- 
pleted its schedule of releases for October and they will 
inciude the new picture (October 14) in which Enrico 
Caruso and Carolina White took part. It will be called 
“My Cousin Caruso.” 


Washington Singer Achieves Success 


Franceska Kaspa Lawson, the well known Washington 
(D. C.) singer, has just returned to that city, having had 
a fourteen weeks’ Chautauqua tour, which the singer de- 
scribes as being “a delight and pleasure in every way.” 
Those assisting Mrs. Lawson were Anita Kloss, violinist, 
but recently from Geneva, Switzerland ; Marian Coursen, 
pianist, and assistant to Henry Holden Huss for four 
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years, and Prof. Bart Wirtz, the cellist of the Peabody 
Conservatory. 

Mrs. Lawson and her little company gave over 165 per- 
formances, yet her voice is in excellent condition. The 
season promises to be a good one for the singer. She has 
been engaged to assist Nicholas Douty in four recitals for 
the Fine Arts Society of Washington, the New York 
Symphony also being in the course. 


Mabel Garrison and Came Siemonn 
at Worcester, Mass., Festival 


Soth Mabel Garrison and her husband, George Siemonn, 
will be among the Americans represented at the coming 
Worcester Festival, September 30, when Miss Garrison 
appears as soprano soloist and Mr. Siemonn as composer 

It has just been announced that among the compositions 
on this first all-American program there will be a tenor 
aria, “Columbus at the Helm,” by Mr. Siemonn, who is 
known not only as an excellent composer but as a former 
professor of the famous Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, 
Md. The aria, which is to be sung on “Artists’ Night” by 
Arthur Hackett, is written to a very beautiful verse by 
John Alan Houghton, who is at present in camp in the 
service of his country. 


Lisbet Hoffmann Closes Summer Season 


Marking the close of a successful summer course in 
Woodstock, N. Y., a musicale was given by pupils of 
Lisbet Hoffmann in the Methodist Hall there. Works 
by Schumann, MacDowell, Raff, Rachmaninoff, Pad- 
erewski and Beethoven were splendidly interpreted by 
Eirene Smyth, Josephine Hoffman, Beatrice Kirby, Fred 
Allen and Ethel Andrews. Lisbet Hoffmann was I in 
a recital with Hans B. Meyer (violin) and James H. Gor- 
don (cello), and in a number of informal musicales which 
she gave at her studio. Among the numbers she played, 
the é major sonata by Tschaikowsky was very much ap- 
plauded. She intends to play it at her first recital in New 
York th's season. The chamber music evenings, with violin 
sonatas (César Franck, Dvorak, Schumann, ete.) and trios 
(Arensky, Brahms), were also highly appreciated. The 
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(Upper) Scene from the 
Hindoo Masque: “The 
Lotus of the Night,” 
given by pupils of Miss 
Hoffmann in Woodstock 
N. Y., for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. (Lower) 
Portrait of Lisbet Hoff 
mann, painted by Rene 


André, 


' 
artists’ colony 


wonderful Catskill Mountains, the interesting 

and the quaint little village, inspired the pupils to best 
effort. One of the pupils, Ethel Andrews, wrote the 
libretto to a Hindoo masque, “The Lotus of the Night,” 
and a young American composer, Hans B,. Meyer, the 
music. This was given for a Red Cross benefit on a won 
derful moonlight night, out of doors, among old trees, 
near a mountain stream. 
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REPLIES TO 


[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is well 
on in its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the bureau has been of 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as | wegen but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Musical Quarterly 


“Will you please tell me if there is a little musical 
magazine called The Musical Quarterly, and what the 
address is of the company publishing it?” 

The Musical Quarterly is published by G. Schirmer, 3 
East Forty-third street, New York City. 
The National Conservatory 


“T am beginning to prepare for the final hearing, and 
wish to know the names and addresses of those who 
teach music in Yale University, Harvard, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia University and the University of West Virginia, 
as I desire to extend invitations to them. This hear- 
ing will be a joint hearing before the committee of the 
House and the Senate.” 

The leads of departments are: Yale, Horatio W. Parker ; 
Harvard, F. S. Converse; Cornell, Hollis Dann; Co!umbia, 
Professor Rybner; West Virginia University College’ of 
Music, Louis Black. 

Where Is Oreste Vesilla? 

“Will you kindly inform me where Oreste Vesilla 
conducts at the present time? He was for years sta- 
tioned at Atlantic City.” 

If you write to Mr. Vesilla, care Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N J., the letter will perhaps reach bim. 
This is the only address given, and no one seems to know 
whether or not he is conducting at the present time. 

To Become a Music Critic 

“Ts there any school or institution, or any other way 
a young man could enter in order to prepare himself 
eventually for the profession of musical critic? I know 
it is a broad question and can hardly be answered. but 
I dare ask you, as I am sure you could give me the nec- 
essary information if anybody could. I know well the 
difficulties and hardships entailed. I also know that it 
requires unusual qualities of mind and character, im- 
mense knowledge of musical literature, inherent musi- 
cal ability, etc. But I fortunately am ina position 
through education, experience and musical training to 
attempt it. Is it possible to connect with a concert 
musical magazine, and thus get the necessary train- 
ing?” 

As you have all the requisites for becoming a music critic, 
why not associate yourself with a daily newspaper, where 
you would have plenty of experience? Even if you volun- 
teered your services for a time, you would learn quicker 
what was required. There are no schools for teaching this 
work, the greatest requisite for which is a profound and 
practical knowledge of music; but as you have that, it 
would be quite as well to offer your services to a daily as 
to go to school. During the season when concerts crowd 
each day and evening, there very likely would be oppor- 
tunity for you. 

Community Music in Practical Method 


“Do you know of any one who could give a talk on 
the subject of bringing the arts to the people, how best 
to do this in practical methods, as well as in theory, be- 
fore our club? The club is a woman’s club of about 
two hundred members and is anxious this year to 
devote a good deal of energy to community music. If 
you could give the name (or names) and addresses of 
some one whom you could recommend as an interestng 
speaker, I would be very grateful.” 

Miss F. F. Brundage, who has a commission from the 
War Department as Assistant Director of Song Leaders 
for the Commission on Training Camp Activities, would 
be an interesting speaker, for she knows her subject thor- 
oughly. For four years she was with the Civic Music As- 
sociation, of Chicago, working for the development of 
music in the “community.” This work is thoroughly es- 
tablished in that city, proof of the preliminary work having 
been of the highest value being shown in the success of the 
five years of the Civic Music Association. A prominent 
musician of New York remarked of Miss Brundage “that 
she is the best informed person about community music 
there is.” At Philadelphia and other cities where she has 
spoken great interest has been created and practical use 
made of her advice and suggestions. The office of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities is at 130 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 

Singing Off Pitch 

“Will you please be kind enough to tell me what the 
causes are for singing o ff pitch? Why is it one can sing 
in tune to pitch with piano and not with the organ? 
Are there any ways of curing the fault, and what are 
they? Thanking you in advance for the information, 
which I shall look for in the Information Bureau of 

your valuable paper.” 


One cause of singing off the pitch is that the ear has not 
been properly trained during the musical education. The pupil 
has depended too much upon getting the correct sound from 
the piano—the usual accompaniment instead of “knowing” 
the right sound away from the instrument. With the organ 
accompaniment there is less distinct sound given, the notes 
and harmonies run together, so to speak, and the singer 
»ften does not stand so close to the instrument. The singer 
must not depend upon an instrument to “know” the cor- 
rect pitch of each note. A sight reader does not, but has 
the tone fixed in the mind. One of the well known opera 
singers, one who made a great success, was often heard 
singing off the “kev,” because, as she said, “she could not 
hear the orchestra,” upon which she depended entirely for 
her notes. Afterwards she coached with a teacher who 
made a specialty of bringing the voice to depend upon 
itself, and corrected this unpleasant habit. 


Duplication of Titles 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me if it is true that 
there are more than two operas with the title of 
‘Faust’? We are to have operas for one of our sub- 
jects this winter, so that any information that you 
can give will be appreciated. Are there any other 
operas that have corresponding titles? I suppose some 
stories lend themselves better to operatic needs than 
others. 

Yes, there are three operas with the “Faust” title. Louis 
Spohr (1784-1859), of whom it is said that “he is almost 
forgotten as an operatic composer,” had an opera called 
“Faust,” produced in 1818. His opera of that title, how- 
ever, he id nothing whatever to do with Goethe’s drama. 
Fifty years ago it had a success in England. 

Hector Berlioz (1803-1869) comes next with “The 
Damnation of Faust.” This work you undoubtedly know, 
as it is so often given in concert form. 

Gounod (1818- 1893) had his opera “Faust” produced in 
1859, since which time it has held the affection of the pub- 
lic to a large extent. This opera is supposed to mark the 
height of Gouned’s career. (Boito’s “Mefistofele” is an- 
other work on the Faust legend.) 

As for other operas with duplicated names, there are 
“Alceste,” by Lulli (1633-1687), and the one of the same 
name by Gluck (1714-1787), which was produced in 1768, 
its first appearance in Paris being in 1776, for which he 
made some alterations in the score. This version is the 
one usually performed. 

Paisiello (1741-1815) wrote “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” and 
Rossini (1792-1868) followed with his “Barbiere” in 1815, 
an opera whose popularity has never dimmed. 

Two Italian composers selected “La Bohéme” as the title 
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“The Magic of Your Eyes” received an enthusiastic reception, and the first few bars than I was delighted with it, although I could 

I certainly would have repeated it only for the fact that I had it not in the beginning remember the name of the song. At any rate 
m a group of four and I had to go on, as the boat had to leave the further the song progressed the more beautiful it became, and 
for home on a certain hour. Every one spoke of your song, and to say my little party enjoyed it would be putting it mildly, Here 
I again congratulate you. (Signed) FREDERICK ZIMMERMAN. in Philadelphia I can safely tell you it has made a profound 
impression. While at the Poconos this summer, I rendered it a num 
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Oscar SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 





Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Sist Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 


NOTICE 


In answer to a recent editorial appearing 
in the MusicaL Courter, several shipments of 
old and new music have been received at this 
office, to be sent to the soldiers and sailors at 
the camps in this country and abroad. 


The movement for sending sheet music 
abroad is under regular organization and sys- 














tem, and all such donations should be sent 
to the originator and head of the project, 
Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, National Bureau 


for the Advancement of Music, 819 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, II. 


The Musica. Courter repeats its request to 
musicians all over the country to be generous 
in sending such musical material to Mrs. 
Oberndorfer as they do not urgently need for 
repertoire and library. 
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Burns-Sheppard Tour of Camps—Arens Resumes Octo- 
ber 5—Ziegler Institute Begins Season—Maryon 
Martin, of New York and Lynchburg—Tomijiro 
Asai, Tenor—Lesley Martin, Voice Spe- 
cialist — Hallam-McLewee Pupils — 
rs. William Frederick Keilholz, 

Manager—Alfred Megerlin 
Recital October 24 


Ritt’s December Opera—Malkin Music School Scholar- 
ships—W. Lynnwood Farnam Enlists—Gilda 
Ruta Resumes—Florence A. Gwynne, 
Instruction and Accompanying 


Annelu Burns and Madelyn Sheppard are having a re- 
markably successful tour in the vicinity of Newport News, 
Va. They have appeared in twenty-one concerts, and have 
been reta‘ned in the Tidewater District another week. 
They have appeared at the Portsmouth Naval Base Hos- 
pital and Aviation Field, Camps Morrison, Hull, Alexan- 
der, Stuart, Sloane, Fortress Monroe, Fort Wool, Cherry 
Stone Island, Newport News, yards, etc. They have been 
asked to appear at Camp Meade next. Of them the Daily 
Press, of Newport News, recently said: 

A more enjoyable evening has not been spent in camp. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Miss Burns, most of it being written espe- 
cially for the engagements in this district. To say that the offering 
pleased the fellows would be only stating facts. The entire quartet 
worked hard and willingly, making thoughts of kitchen police and 
other arduous camp detail vanish for the time being. 

To have a look at the young ladies and to have the opportunity 
to enjoy their talents makes a fellow glad he’s from Dixie, and 
makes those who are from some other section glad Dixie is a part of 
the 'Inited States. They will not soon be forgotten, and at least 
one of them said she would not forget us. The party were guests 
of Capt. Charles A. Steele at lunch. 


Arens Resumes October 5 


F, X. Arens has had a very successful six weeks’ course 
in Portland, Ore. Pupils came to him from States of the 
West and Pacific Coast. He will be at his handsome new 
studio in New York, 119 West Eightieth street, Saturday, 
October 5, for consultation and voice examination. A snap- 
shot on another page of this issue is of himself and his two 
stalwart sons, both officers in the United States Army. 


Ziegler Institute Begins Season 


Anna E. Ziegler and her valuable assistant, Maybelle 
Korman, started the season of voice teaching September 16. 
All students of the regular courses will receive special ben- 
efits this season. Miss Korman, who is specializing in deep 
breathing, will give “breath lessons” to all regular students 
without extra charge. The valuable course in musical his- 
tory conducted by Philip Gordon, and leading to a State 
examination, will also be resumed, free of charge to all 
students of the institute. Helen Guest will again take 
charge of the dramatic courses. Frank Kasschau, who has 
been, with the institute from the start, will again coach and 
Edith Morgan Savage will resume her 
excellent vocal coaching. Tali Esen Morgan, who is co- 
director with Mme. Ziegler at the new branch school at 
Asbury Park, will coach oratorio and give lessons in sight 
singing. A Metropolitan Opera coach has been engaged 
for the season. Applicants are received between the hours 
of 10 a. m. and 6 p. m. 


Maryon Martin, of New York and Lynchburg 


Maryon Martin, who is busy and successful in Lynch- 
burg, has been persuaded to remain there during the coming 
season. She is well known in New York and vicinity, hav- 
ing sung at important musical events and teaching many 
vocal aspirants. Miss Martin is a medalist of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, and an enthusiastic advocate 
of the Italian method of tone placement and production. 
Her cwn singing and the singing of her pupils attest to her 
ability as an exponent of the Italian bel canto. She has 
made a long and thorough study of technical elocution and 
scientific breathing. 


Tomijiro Asai, Tenor 


give piano lessons. 


Asai sang during the past summer in many 
Some of the places 


Tomijiro 
leading resorts, as is his usual custom. 
in which he appeared included Richfield Springs, Asbury 
Park, Brattleboro, Augusta, Miami and Portland. An in- 
teresting personal announcement is to the effect that he will 
soon have a Japanese bride. 


Lesley Martin, Voice Specialist 


Lesley Martin, the distinguished vocal teacher, is again 
busy at his fine studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
building. “It is an - ep to sing to his accompanying,” 
said one of his leading pupils recently. The present writer 
can believe this, for Mr. Martin is a virtuoso pianist, and 
plays with orchestral effectiveness. An article of his on 

“Developing Singing Sense,” published in the New York 
Tribune, has been issued by him in circular form. It is 
full of straitforward common sense, and every singer 
should read it. 


Hallam-McLewee Pupils 


Mathilde Hallam-McLewee, exponent with Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley, of the famous Cappiani method, has pro- 
duced pupils who are bringing her fame as a voice teacher. 
This charming singer and teacher, so well known as solo 
contralto during Dudley Buck’s period at Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, names Harold Stanley Fowler, tenor; Beatrice 
Campbell, soprano, and Mabel Stanbury, contralto, as ex- 
amples of her teaching. 


Mrs. William Frederick Keilholz, Manager 


Mrs. William Frederick Keilholz, of 309 Adelphi street, 
Brooklyn, has several artists under her management this 
season. A feature of her announcements is the artistic 
printed matter issued under her supervision. 

W. Lynnwood Farnam Enlists 

W. Lynnwood Farnam, whose unusual playing from mem- 

ory of an imposing program of organ music at City Col- 


lege during the Christmas week convention of the Ameri- 
can Organists’ Guild resulted in his engagement as organ- 
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HELEN BUCHANAN, 
A young American soprano, whose beautiful voice has been 
heard with splendid success at many concerts during this 
season, She is the ideal concert artist, a fine musician, also 
an accomplished actress, Oscar Saenger, with whom she 
has been studying for the last two years, says that she is 
destined to take front rank among American singers before 
long. 








ist and director of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
(succeeding Frank Sealy), resigned this position before 
assuming it. He has enlisted in the Canadian Army. 
Alfred Megerlin Recital, October 24 
Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, announces a violin recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, October 24. 
Ritt’s December Opera 
Edward Ritt’s announcement of grand opera in New 
York, beginning December 2, interests many people. The 
list of his artists will soon be published. He claims to 
have subscriptions amounting to several thousand dollars. 
Malkin Music School Scholarships 
The Malkin Music School announces that examinations for 
free scholarships in the piano and singing departments will 
be held at the school, 10 West 122d street, New York, Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 5, at 4 p. m. Applications must 
be made by mail to Mary Irwin, secretary. 
Gilda Ruta Resumes 
Countess Gilda Ruta has been spending the summer at: 
Long Branch, and expects to resume instruction at her 
New York studio, 110 East Eighty-first street, October 1. 
Miss Amato is one of her best pupils. 
Florence A. Gwynne, Instruction and Accompanying 
Florence A. Gwynne, who has studied at the New York 
American Conservatory of Music, and is an expert pianist, 
has issued cards announcing piano instruction and accom- 


panying. Address 1634 East Ninteenth street, Brooklyn, 
New York. Telephone 790 Coney Island. 
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| MARIE SUNDELIUS SUMMERING IN MAINE 


47 


Mile. DE FOREST-ANDERSON 


ed W Fluti in America 1918-1919 
— Se tk Pollak, 47 Ween 42ndiSt., New York 











aerit 


A very interest- 
ing group of snap- 
shots, the atmos- 
phere of which 
seems redolent of 
the pine scents of 
dear old Maine, is 
that shown in the 
accompanying a 
lection. Mme. Sun- 
delius spent the 
summer at her 
camp in Harrison, 
Me., and devoted 
her time to out- 
door pursuits and 
music study, as 
she is one of the 


(Left) A view over Long Lake. 





few artists who 
> knows how § to 
combine work and 
play. Mme. Sun- 
delius now has re- 
turned to her 
home in Boston, 
and is ready for 
her season’s work, 
which will begin 
very shortly with 
a number of con- 
cert engagements 
leading up to the 
time when she will 
rejoin the forces 
of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 


(Upper) Caught at breakfast 


under the pines. (Right) Al fresco. (Lower) Mme, Sundelius’ camp. 














Marjorie Knight an Energetic Young Artist 


On Sunday evening, September 15, Marjorie Knight 
was cordially received when she sang at the Brooklyn 
Swedish Lutheran Church. Miss Knight rendered two 
solos, “Come Unto Me,” from “The Messiah,” and Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Gloria.” On October 4 she will give a recital 
at a church on West Twenty-ninth street, New York. 

Miss Knight was to have spent several days last week 











HELP SHORTEN 
THE WAR 


(Written Exclusively for Musical Courier.) 


To shorten the war, the Fourth Liberty 
Loan must be made a success. 

To save billions of dollars in money and 
property, the Fourth Liberty Loan must be 
made a success. 

To save the lives of our soldiers “Over 
There” and bring them home, the Fourth 
Liberty Loan must be made a success. 

To fling back into the teeth of the Huns 
their lies about “American ineffectiveness,” 
the Fourth Liberty Loan must be made a 
success. Pa 

To maintain our traditions, to preserve our 
honor, to uphold the credit of the greatest 
nation-in the world, the Fourth LibertyLoan 
must be made a success. 

All persons enjoying the privileges of 
citizenship or residence in the United States 
should participate. The fear that instalments 
might be lost through failure to pay is too 
contemptible to be entertained by any Ameri- 
can. The boys “Over There” did not pause to 
consider whether they would come back, or 
how. 

To put off such a duty as this, from day to 
day, leaving others to bear our share, is no 
less than desertion in the face of the enemy. 

Float the Loan, end the war, and the 
Liberty Bonds will sell at a premium. 

The armies of America, the greatness of 
America, the honor of America, must be main- 
tained. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan must be made 
a success. It is up to you. 

(Space donated by Musical Courter) 
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at Camp Upton singing for the boys, but owing to the 
prevailing epidemic of influenza her trip was postponed. 

The young singer is an artist-pupil of Grace Whistler, 
to whom she pays the following tribute: “Mme. Whistler 
has made singing a real joy, and I shall always be so 
grateful to the one who has given me such splendid, help 
ful training.” 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins’ Patriotic Pageant 


A most successful patriotic and musical pageant, under 
the auspices of the War Camp Community Service on 
Training Camp Activities, was given by Mrs. Phillips Jen 
kins at the Broad Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on July 2. 
Part one of the program consisted of “Ballet of the But- 
terfly,” with incidental music, arranged by C. Ellwood Car- 
penter. Mary Winslow Johnston was at the piano and 
Lewis Rieher’s orchestra assisted. 

Mrs. Jenkins deserves much credit for the splendid pro- 
duction, which she staged and conducted. The soloists 
and members of the chorus were incidentally all pupils of 
Mrs. Jenkins. Among the former were Inez Dorsey, Sara 
Murphy, Kathryn Martin, Hilda Reiter, Kathryn Little- 
field, Hazel Bander, Josephine Rock, Lydia Dunning, 
Amelia Hallan and Margaret Heff. 

The second part of the program was devoted to solos 
by various other pupils, including Kathryn Koch, Gertrude 
McCarthy, Adeline Jacobs, Ethel Freiberger, Marguerite 
Able, Dorothy Fox, Vandalia Hissey, Eva Ritter, Anna 
van Hasselet, Kathleen Quigley, Clara Hofkin, Hilda 
MacCullum, Bess Christie, Katherine Segall, Mary Bailie. 
Margaret Wilson, Mary McGlinsey, and Florence Del 
pino, Eva Cherry, Mildred Warner, Ortrud Weber, Estelle 
Greenig, Mary Clarke, Enola MaclIntire, Josephine Garber 
and Anna Atherholt. 

The Hon. Owen B. Jenkins spoke on “America’s Place 
in the War” and delivered the President’s July Fourth 
message. ite 

The same performance was to be given twice after the 
initial one, once at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and once 
at the City Hall Plaza. 


McCormack Sings “The Americans Come” 


Wounded soldiers from the other side were treated to 
an excursion up the Hudson River last week, with no 
less musical entertainer provided for them than the silver 
voiced John McCormack. At the especial request of the 
soldiers, Mr. McCormack sang “The Americans Come,” 
many of the boys joining with him. This song has al- 
ways a peculiar appeal to the boys, eliciting tears, cheers, 
shouts and every known form of approval. One said, 
“That song chokes me all up.” Another, “Gee, it makes 
me want to vell!” 


Huhn Resumes Brooklyn Club Rehearsals 


The Arbuckle Institute Choral Club, of Brooklyn. Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, resumes its rehearsals on Wednesday 
evening, October 6, at the Institute, Orange and Hicks 
strects. As in former seasons, two public concerts will 
be given; there are no dues for active members, and ap 
plication should be made at once for the soprano, contralto, 
tenor and bass vacancies 


John Bland Reopens Studio 


John Bland, tenor, and master of Calvary choir, New 
York, reopens his studio, 20 East Twenty-third street, on 
October 1. 
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SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
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The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society are requested to sign and return the postcards 
attached to their subscription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season. 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the Rahs poet of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location, 
the management requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic patrons by an early response to this notice. 
Requests for extra seats will be filled in the order of 
gocsipt ‘%’ the expiration of the term for renewals, 


May 4 
Feuix F. Lerrers, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio,—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The first meeting of the St. 
Cecilia Society is to be held October 4. This society has 
an excellent chorus, which is doing a great deal of singing 
for the Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives. There are 
also several quartets which are doing their part whenever 
called upon. It is planned to have a Saturday night “sing” 
for the visiting soldiers, The regular programs of the 
society are always oper to the soldiers and sailors. This 
year there will be special invitations sent to mothers and 
immediate relatives of the boys, to attend the St. Cecilia 
meetings. The once attractive library has been stripped of 
its comfortable furnishings and is now devoted to Red 
Cross work. Following is the list of artists secured for 
the St. Cecilia programs this season: Elias Breeskin (vio- 
linist), October 18; Martha Atwood (soprano), November 
; Charles Courboin (organist), December 13; Eleanor 
Spencer (pianist), January 17; Wynne Pyle (pianist), 
February 14: Umberto Sorrentino (tenor), March 14; 
Mary Turner Salter (composer), April 11; Karl Kirk- 
smith (cellist), May 2——The Mary Free Bed Guild 
offers the following course this season: Claudia Muzio, 
soprano, and Pasquale Amato, baritone, October 16; Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, December 5; Louise Homer, contralto, 
January 20; Caroline Lazzari, contralto, and Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, March 10——Marguerite Kortlander has 
returned from Chicago, where she attended the teachers’ 
normal class at the National Conservatory of Music, and 
has opened her studio at 317 East Fulton street. Miss 
Kortlander bases her instruction in piano technic upon 
the principles of Theodore Leschetizky and A. K. Virgil, 
and uses the Perfield system of pedagogy for her class 
work. Miss Kortlander has specialized in this work for 
music students with Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer——Blanche 
E. Strong has come to Grand Rapids, where she expects 
to open a studio for the teaching of piano and harmony. 
She comes here after years of study and association wit! 
the ablest musicians and teachers in America and Europe, 
added to a broad experience, which give a thorough prep- 
aration in this work. Miss Strong will be remembered as 
having appeared on one of the St. Cecilia programs, her 
work being received with the greatest enthusiasm. She 
was in concert tour with the Minneapolis Symphony Quar- 
tet. She has studied with Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, of 
Chicago; Karl Klindworth, of Berlin, and Tobias Matthay, 
of London. Miss Strong comes to Grand Rapids well 
known by her excellent work done in her former home, 
and she is heartily welcome in our midst.——Harold Tower 
has ovened his studio at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral this 
week for the study of p’pe organ, piano and harmony. 
Mr. Tower will continue as conductor of the St. Cecilia 
chorus and in addition will take on the direction of the 
St. Cecilia Orchestra, besides his regular duties as or- 
ganist and choirmaster at St. Mark’s. 

Miami, Fla.—Notwithstanding the rain, the all-mili- 
tary service attracted a good sized aud’ence at the Pres- 
byterian Church. Lp quartet, composed of J. Alec Riach, 
Fred C. Lake, E. S. Griffith and Alexander V. Norris, 
sang the familiar hymns and popular songs.——Pansy 
Andrus, one of our musical favorites, left for a visit to 
Detroit. Mich., before resuming her musical studies in New 
York this w'nter——Robert Louis Zoll will be the in- 
structor of music in the high school and in all of the other 
city schools. Mr. Zoll has charge of the Community 
Sings, as well as the entertainments for the War Camp 
Community Service———Lieutenant Cass Ward Whitney, 
the popular baritone, sang “The Road to Mandalay’ at 
the patriotic entertainment in the school auditorium. <A 
chorus of fifty voices and the Dinner Key Orchestra fur- 
nished a program of patriotic songs and popular selec- 
tions. Charles Cushman, a member of the music com- 
mittee of the Miami Community War Service Board, ar- 
“chi an attractive program for the Dinner Key Y. M. 
Cc, hut. The enterta'‘ners were Mrs. Phelps Hopkins, 
mi Fe Margaret Mearns, reader; Mrs. C. L. Nesbit, 
soprano; Louise Jackson, pianist. 

Norwich, N. Y.—Benjamin Galpin, a leading teacher 
of violin and stringed instruments, and F. W. Riesberg, 
of New York, who has pupils on the piano and organ dur- 
ing his summer’s stay here, gave their second annual con- 
cert at the Congregational Church, our largest auditorium, 
September 11. The Galp'n String Orchestra, and his man- 
dolin players, some two score players in all, gave popular 
selections which brought much applause. Pianists who 
played were Sadie Quinn and Florence Bartlett, excelling 
in works by Liszt and Sibelius. - Organists on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. C. F. Foster (Earlville), Anabel Hamil- 
ton, Veda Zellar, Armonelle Sprague (Earlville), and 
Kenneth Donaldson. Some of these play the organ in 
prominent local or nearby churches. Clifford Millspaugh 
and Bessie Riesberg played much applauded violin solos, 
and Misses Lee and Ivory played a violin duet. Harriet 
B. Riesberg sang the “Bird Song” (“I Pagliacci”), and had 
to sing an encore, Huhn’s “My Boy.” A Iarge audience 
enjoved the concert, and the silver collection for the Nor- 
wich War Chest amounted to $23. 

Oakland, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Providence, R. I.—The month of September is draw- 
ing to a close, and we are expecting the usual number of 
musical club affairs, and hope that the Federation of 
Musical Clubs will entertain a more prominent place in 
the musical educational life of the city-——The new draft 
will affect many organists, and an unusual shifting of the 
various church soloists has already begun. Mr. Matthews 
at Grace Church is fortunate in being able to retain his 
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valuable tenor, Asa Pond, who for the past year has filled 
the position so satisfactorily. Mr. Matthews returned re- 
cently with Mrs. Matthews and their two daughters from 
Rockport, on Cape Ann, where they spent a most delight- 
ful summer with a small mus‘cal colony, among whom was 
T. Tertius Noble, of New York.——More should be heard 
this season from Christiana Caya, a young lady of a very 
promising future, who for the past two seasons has been 
studying with Mme. Rider-Kelsey. Miss Caya possesses 
a high lyric voice of great beauty, and more appearances 
in Providence would be gladly welcomed——Gene Ware 
recently dedicated a new organ at the Washington Park 
M. E. Church——Edwin E. Wilde, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, was lecturer on music at the summer school of 
Columbia University during July, and has returned to town 
to take up his duties at St. Stephen’s, and also at Brown 
University, where he lectures throughout the winter—— 
The Bytoretzski studios are open for piano and violin in- 
struction, and annotincements have been made by Louise 
Cartier, an artist-pupil of Mme. Charbonnel; Helen 
Schauk, artist-pupil of Helen Hopekirk; Gustave Strube 
and Arthur Ware Locke. Her transcription of Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois” has attracted attention——Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, of Boston and Providence, is organizing 
a Liberty Male Chorus to stimulate enthusiasm for the next 
Liberty Loan. Singers wishing to give their services for 
this cause should communicate with Mr. Shawe at once at 
the Lauderdale Building, Providence. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Mamie Reynolds-Denison ar- 
ranged the program which was given at the Lutheran 
3rotherhood Club, September 4. Numbers were given by 
the Y. W. C. A. Glee Club, Sadie Feller, reader, and 
Sallie Simms, in ukulele numbers———Mrs. Eli Hertzberg 
arranged an excellent program, given September 5, at 
Brackenridge High School, for the teachers attending the 
Southwest Teachers’ Institute. It included the following 
participants: Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Else Sternsdorff, 
pianist; David Griffin, baritone; and the Kelly Feld Glee 
Club, of which Mr. Griffin Post, song leader, is the direc- 
tor. The numbers were all greatly enjoyed, each soloist 
being obliged to give encores, as both Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Sternsdorff are popular artists, and Mr. Griffin and the 
glee club have taken a prominent place in the mus‘cal af- 
fairs of the city——-The Tuesday Musical Club gave a 
most enjoyable program at the Community House, Sep- 
tember 6. The soloists were Edith Goldstein, soprano; 
Alice Taylor, violinist; Isadore “Taylor, pianist; and 
Charles Stone, tenor——The San Antonio Group de I’ Alli- 
ance Francaise gave an enjoyable program at the County 
Club, September 6, in honor of the birthday of the Mar- 
quis de Lafavette and the anniversary of the battle of the 
Marne. Musical numbers were given by Mary Aubrey 
contralto; Mme. Alicia Petticlerc, soprano; Mrs. Ian Me 
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Kellar, soprano; and the Kelly Field Glee Club. Numer- 
ous interesting addresses were also made.——Sergeant 
Herbert Wall arranged a program of plantation melodies, 
sung by 6,000 solders, September 6, for the benefit of the 
teachers attending the Institute. The program was given 
at Camp Travis———Under the auspices of the War Camp 
Community Service and the San Antonio Rotary Club, 
Sergeant Herbert Wall, song leader of Camp Travis, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant Martin, in charge of the entertain- 
ment unit at Camp Travis, staged a unique minstrel show, 
the participants being negro soldiers. The program con- 
sisted of the regular first part, followed by the olio, and 
ther, a comic sketch. The last part of the program was 
most unusual, as the audience was given the opportunity 
of hearing oid negro melodies, handed down from slavery 
times, sung by a massed chorus of negroes directed by 
Sergeant Herbert Wall. It really gave one thrills to 
hear these peculiar haunting melodies, sung as a solo, then 
the chorus following. The proceeds of the entertain- 
ment, both matinee and night, will be used to build a 
recreation hall at Camp Travis. They were most grati- 
fying. So far as is known, San Antonio is the first city 
to do anything on a large scale for the colored troops 
Mrs. Frank Kline arranged the program which was given 
at the Lutheran Brotherhood Club, September 7. Num- 
bers were given by the Simms Quartet, Deedie Mae Smith, 
reader; Mr. Howard, flutist; Josephine Walker, soprano; 
Mrs. Carleton Adams, soprano, and Sallie Simms, in 
ukulele numbers.-—-The Nineteenth Infantry Band, Ed- 
ward A. Holloway, leader, gave a program of numbers by 
Roux, Gomez, Tobani, Bowman, Luigini, Friml, and Jones, 
closing with the Russian national air, September 8, at 
Fort Sam Houston.——Two hundred convalescent ‘sol- 
diers were guests at the Community House, September 8. 
An interesting concert was given by the Kelly Field Band, 
John Weber, leader. After the program the soldiers were 
the guests of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs,—— 
The usual Sunday afternoon concert was given at Koehler 
Park, September 8, by the San Antonio Municipal Band, 
William H. Smith, leader, assisted by Gordon Graham, 
tenor, of the Medical Department, Camp John Wise.— 
Community singing led by G. Bernard Chichester, under 
the auspices of the Church Cooperative Committee of the 
War Camp Community Service, was enjoyed by a large 
assembly in Breckenridge Park, September 8. Solos were 
sung by J. N. Spurway, and a quartet consisting of Messrs. 
Lodovic, Payne, Parker, and Chichester. At the dedi- 
cation of the new Field Station, erected by the Knights 
of Columbus War Activities, at Brooks Field, on Septem- 
ber 10, musical numbers were given by the Brooks Field 
Orchestra; A. P. Ponzillo, tenor; Lavinia de Witt, cor- 
netist; and Lorayne Miller, soprano. A number of in- 
teresting addresses were made. The program closed with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” The regular weekly Lib- 
~~ Chorus was held in Travis Park, September 10, with 
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Jacobs, Max 
James, Philip 
Janpolski, Albert 
Jelinek, Leon W. 
Johnson, Edward J. 
Jolas, Jacques 
Jones, Gomer 
Karle, Theo 
Keigwin, Crawford 
Keller, Harrison 
Kenna, Kemp 
Kenyon, W. G. 
Kernochan, Marshall 
erns, Grace 
Kibbe, Arthur F, 
Klein, Charles 
Kraft, Arthur C. 
Kvelve, Rudolf 
La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
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Lampe, Charles 
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Lehman, Clyde 
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Leopold, Ralph 
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Lewis, Ward 
Lloyd, Robert 
Losh, Sam 
Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lifshey, Samuel 
Lind, Carl 
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Little, John 
Lockwood, Samuel Pierson 
Lundy, Paul V 
Lunger, Robert 
Lyons, John Henry 
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Macbeath, Donald 
Macdonald, W. R. 
Macmillen, Francis 
aier, Guy 
Manuel, Philip 
Manville, Edward B. 
Marvin, Rou. W 
Mason, Redfern 
McAfee, C. E. 
McCann, Williams James 
McQuhae, Allan 
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Meeker, Z. E. 
Miles, Gwilym 
Millard, Sabet E, 
Mitchell, Gordon 
Mitchell, fart 
Morgan, Thomas 
Morris, Paul _ 
Much, J. avin 
Nevin, 

Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, John J. 
Nye, Bernard B. 
Orth, Carl 

Osberg Elliot 
Otto, Theo. 

Owen, Elise 

Owen, Herbert 
Padden, Paul F. 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 
Parker, Lee } 
Parker, Walter D. 
Pattison, Lee 
Patton, William Lowell 
Percy, Vincent 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pezzi, Vincenzo 
Pistorius, George 
Pope, Van 

Potter, Harold 
Potter, Harrison 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Pyle, G. Francis 
Rapp, Raymond E. 
Reddick, William 
Reidy, Gerald W. 
Reimherr, George 
Reinhold, Edgar L. 
Remfrey, William L. 
Remig, Howard 
Reynolds, Gerald 
Rice, Leon 

Ring, Ross 

Roberts, Yates 
Rockwell, G, 
Roentgen, Engelbert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Royer, Joseph 
Rubel, Edith 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Russotto, Leo 
Samson, Frank 





Sand, Albert 

Saurer, Harold 

eld, Fred 

Schelling, Ernest 
Schmidt, ad H., Jr. 


eth, robert 
Scott, Edith Harris 
Search, Frederick Preston 
Sellwood, Captain » a 
Seymour, George 
Siegrist, Constant 
Siewert, Herman F. 
Sikes, Chas. B, 
Silvius, Delwin H. 
Smith, Harold David 
Snypp, Sewell S. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sollitto, Josef 
Sousa, John Philip 
South, Charles 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spalding, Albert 
Standerwisk, John 
Stark, Brayton 

enl, Richard E. 
Steuterman, Adolph 
Stewart, Alexander 
Stiles, Vernon 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stonehouse, Roger H 
Stoopach, Joseph 
Street, George Hotchkiss 
Stuntz, Homer 

laber, Frank 
Taggart, A. 
Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Thornton, Henry W. 
Timmings, William J. 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, George M. 














Vail, Harris R. 
Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 
Wagstaff, Walter 
Wahl, George C. 
Walker, Ralph 
Walker, R. W. 
Waller, Frank L 
Washburn, C. C. 
Watkins, Marie M 
Watkins, Morris 
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Watts, George Ellwood 


Webber, Bertram 
Weiss, Edward 
Wenard, Sherlock 
Westerman, Kenneth 
White, Roderick 
Whitford, Homer P 
Whittaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wilbert, Howard 
Wille, Gustave 
Wille, Stewart 
Williams, D. 
Wilson, Gilbert 
Wilson, Weston S 


Winterbottom, George 


Woempner, Henry 
Woodside, J. Uly 
Wylie, W. H., Jr 
Yeamans, Laurel E 
Youmans, Marcus J 
Yearsley, T. Earle 
Yule, Joseph L. 
Zimmerman, Walter 
Zoellner, Joseph, Jr. 
Zoller, Elmer 
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Etta Hamilton Morris Opens Season 


Etta Hamilton Morris, 


the Brookiyn soprano, 


has re 


turned to the city and reopened her studio. Nearly all 
available teaching time already has been booked 
Joston at intervals during the 
season. “Songs of American Women,” her illustrated 
song-talk, has several advance bookings, and the Philomela 


Morris plans to teach in 


Ladies’ Glee Club, under her direction, has in prep: 


two unusually interesting 


concerts 


Mrs 
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. Bernard Chichester, leader, and Meta Hertwig, accom- 


pe i Patriotic, folk, 


and popular songs were sung. 


Mr. Chichester was assisted by Sergeant Frank Graham 


Budd, bass, who sang “The 
accompanied by Ethel Crider 
sisting of Messrs. Lodovic, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Slope.”) 

Spokane, Wash. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


Americans Come” (Foster), 
; and by a male quartet con- 
Payne, Parker and Chichester. 


“Music on the Pacific 


(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
~(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
(See letter on another page.) 
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NEVADA VAN der VEE 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS 


Management, HAENSEL & JONES, es Hall, New York 


Mezzo 
Contralto 


REED MILLER tenor 


- Individually and Jointly 








‘BONNET 


Soloist Boston Symphony Orchestra and Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


CANADA and EASTERN STATES 
October, November, December 
MIDDLE WEST 
January, February 


Management: The Bonnet Organ Concerts 
44 W. 12th St., N. Y. 

















Adamson, David R. 
Allen, Le Roy M. 
Allen, Paul 

Allen, Robert E 
Anthony, Frederick Louis 
Ara, Ugo 

Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, {phe D. 
Barlow, Howard D. 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Baron, Aaron 
Barstow, Vera 
Barteaux, Willis N. 
Baumgartner, H. L. 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Bennett, Herbert I. 
Berlin, ‘Irving 

Bertl, Emil A. 
Bibb, Frank 

Biggs, Richard Keys 
Birch, Robert R. 
Bird, Clarence 
Blackmore, P. C. 
Bollman, Fred 
Boone, Manley Price 
Bottoms, George 
Bowes, Charles 
Brillhart, Davis 
Bruning, Captain H. 
Buchanan, Beauford 
Bugher, j. Doyle 
Bunting, Edward 
Burbank, William B. 
Burnett, John 

Cain, Noble 
Callahan, Miller 
Chaloff, Julius 
Chamberlain, Gienn 
Church, Fiske 
Claffey, Rowland Williams 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 
Cottingham, Howard A. 
Cox, Wallace 

Crease, Orlando 
Criswell, Emory 
Cushing, Max 
Danger, Henry 
Dare, George S 
Darvas, Frank 
Davies, Allwyn T. 
Davies, Reuben 
Davies, William G. 
Davis, Horace Lee 
Davis, J. Percival 
Dill, Russell E. 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doane, John 
Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Doyle, Bartelle 
Dunn, Charles Clark 
Elliott, Zo 
Elser, Maximilian 


Erler, Albert 

Erwin, Victor Ward 
Fairbanks, Helen R. 
Farnum, W. Lynwood 
Felber, Herman 
Fischer, Edward J. 
Forester, William Xaver, Jr 
Forner, Eugene 
Fram, Arthur 
Frankel, Abraham 
Frey, Raymond W. 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gabriel, Gilbert 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Gilbert, Jacob 
Gilliard, George 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gordon, Philip 
Gotthelf, Cinede 
Grabel, Vv. 

Grainger, 72 
Granberry, George F. 
Grasso, Francisco 
Gray, Tyndall 
Grimm, Carl H. 
Grimson, Bonarios 
Griselle, Thomas 
Grover, Frank 
Gruppe, Paulo 
Gustafson, William 


Haigh, Andrew 

Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John 
Hall, Murray 
Hallam, Alfred, Jr. 
Hand, Chauncey 
Hardy, Edward 
Harper, Harold B. 
Hartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawkins, W. Stanley 
Hawley, Donald Coe 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy 
Henich, Walter 
Hillyard, Reid 
Hochstein, David 
Hoelzle, Elmer G. 
Hodges, Lester H. 
House, Judson 

Howe, Merwin 

Hoy, A. Dwight 
Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 
Hutchinson, Elizabeth P. 
Hyde, Arthur S. 
Jacobi, Frederick 
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Complete vocal Studio: 50 West 67th Street 
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Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


“ORVILLE HARROLD has never sung 


as well as he sang last evening.’ 
—Philadelphia Record, June 22, 1918 
HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS - Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN =—147 West 97th St., New York City 


ector 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing. All communi- 
cations should be directed to the Secretary, MARY G. RUSSELL. 


SOPRANO 
” Concerts, Ora- 
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ATTLEBORO, MASS 


LESLEY MARTIN, se! can 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker ' ‘atson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch: 
eson, George Jemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, Joho 
H. Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 
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TORRENCE 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Available for Recitals and Festival 
engagements 
1918-1919 Tour now booking 
For dates and terms apply to 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
SEES VERBRUGGHEN CONDUCT 





Melba Breaks the “No Applause” Rule—A Lecture on 
Galli-Curci—Australian Doings 
Sydney, N. S. W., 
Sydney and Melbourne, 600 miles apart, resemble New 
York and Chicago in their commercial and artistic rival- 
ries. For many years Melbourne, with its two conserva- 
tories and more serious atmosphere, held the musical 
supremacy, but Henri Verbrugghen, by means of his mag- 
nificent Symphony Orchestra, unequaled chamber music 
concerts and superb choral performances, has given Syd- 
ney the leading place and set a musical standard which is 
at once the envy and despair of musicians in the sister 
capital 
During the past two years the Verbrugghen Quartet has 
given a number of highly successful concerts there, and 
the sonata recitals of Mr. Verbrugghen aad Edward Goll, 
the Bohemian pianist, have served to elevate and inspire 
the musical public of both cities, but Melbourne’s lack of a 
permanent symphony orchestra has prevented Verbrug- 
ghen's appearance there in his chief and most striking 
capacity, that of conductor, At last, however, an oppor- 
tunity has been provided and his first orchestral concert 
in Melbourne took place recently. From a detailed criti- 
cism in the Melbourne Age the following passages are 


August 5, 1918. 


taken: 

It was a brilliant occasion, and the Town Hall was filled to the 
point of erflowing with music lovers who, for once in a way, 
were privileged to hear symphony concert that will surely be 
recorded as an historical event in the musical annals of this city. 
With scarcely a week of rehearsal, Mr. Verbrugghea and the willing 
musicians under his alert baton performed something akin to the 
impessible on Saturday afternoon, for in many respects the playing 


was the best ever heard in Melhourne. We are not thinking merely 
of the actual playing of the orchestra—although this was’ surpris- 
ipgly good—but rather of the inspired interpretations that the two 
Beethoven works received toth symphony and overture were, of 
course, familiar to all, but Mr. Verbrugghen’s readings placed them 
in a new light. There was nothing startling or sensational in Mr. 
Verbrugyhen'’s work t was eminently sane, authoritative and 
logical, Its chief claim to our respect and admiration lay in its 
illuminative properties. It would be possible to state countless 
examples of the conductor’s sensitive perception of Beethoven's 
intentions—hut to what purpose when all was so good? 

Of Henri Verbrugghen’s conducting it is not possible to write save 
in the terms of highest praise. His sense of rhythm is inevitable. 
Whatever elasticity he allows himself, he is never by any chance 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of distortion. An extraordinarily 
delicate rhythmical sense, an equally fine perception of the prin- 
ciples of phrasing, and an unfailing regard for balance of tone 
values, are among the characteristics which lead us to rate Mr. 
Verbrugghen as a conductor of the very front rank. 

The conductor's personality comes in for special notice 
in the Argus: 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, to the larger number 
of those present at the orchestral concert given under the man- 
agement of the committee of the Lady Northcote Permanent Orches 
tra Trust Fund in the Town Hall on Saturday, chief interest 
centered in the figure standing at the conductor’s desk—a man with 
delicate hands peeping out from the white cuffs that edged the dark 
coloring of the coat, small in frame, slight in limb and short of 
stature. Yet from this figure ema anated at times a form of energy 
that was little short of electrical. It set the string players fiddling 
away as if for dear life, it forced tones out of the woodwind 


that were magical in their varying colors and it stirred the “bel 
lowing brasses"’ to such an orgy of sound that they appeared to be 
literally “blowing to war.’’ That it affected the audience goes 


without savying—it got into the blood, it set every nerve a-quiver, 
it filled the soul with ——- images and sometimes wild fancies. 
Those who had heard Wenri Verbrugghen in chamber music 
guessed beforchand that artistically he would not disappoint them. 
But, unless previously acquainted with his powers as a conductor, 
no one would have expected things like this. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Verbrugghen is no mere storming virtuoso of the baton. Although 
he does on occasion stir up the “foaming hysteria” of the strings 
until it becomes a hissing mass of incandescence, and rouses’ the 
brass instruments until they “shout like a hundred warriors,” to 
use Mendelssohn’s phrase, he is a master of the delicate and sen 
sitive Ile can pare down the tone until it becomes an almost 
inaudible murmur, and in quiet solo passages he makes his orchestra 
a gently accompanying body, with the solo part raised up just enough 
to throw it into relief. He exacts phrasing from his players that is 
at once natural and expressive, and in his ability to indicate the 
right tempo--a matter of first importance with a conductor -— he 
shows not only fine mental powers, but the tru: artist’s temper- 
ament. Save where the mood is more or less colorless, Mr. Ver- 
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brugghen’s best is strikingly unconventional. In delicate passages 
his baton merely hints at the rhythm or the contour of a phrase, 
but when the music rises to a passionate height it flashes up and 
down, moves sideways, whirls in half circles and stabs the air like 
a rapier. He makes great play with his left hand, and in moments 
of intensity, with his fairly long hair flying, his arms moving in 
every «possible direction no his body quivering with excitement, he 
seems to be the physical embodiment of the music he is conducting. 


Melba Breaks a Rule 


Mr. Verbrugghen does not permit any expression of ap- 
proval between the movements of a work that his famous 
quartet plays. He wants music lovers to absorb the mes- 
sage of the composers without dissipating their energies 
in handclapping or in any other way. In general, his 
wishes in this respect are observed. But Mr. Verbrugghen, 
although great in many ways, cannot control a great prima 
donna when he and his associates play so divinely that she 
has to express her feelings audibly. At all events, he 
could no do so last night, at the second concert given in 
the Melba Hall, for after the slow movement of Haydn’s 
quartet in D (op. 76), while every one present wanted to 
shout, applaud, or do something to show appreciation, only 
one dared to defy the maestra—that is Dame Nellie Melba 
herself, who gave vent to a heartfelt “Bravo!” that, as the 
old phrase has it, spoke volumes. 

The movement was certainly a wonderful expression 
from the hands of Mr. Verbrugghen and his associates— 
full as it was of exquisite sentiment, and a certain sweet 
simplicity that they can on occasions portray to perfec- 
tion. 


Random Notes 


A lecture on Mme. Galli-Curci and her wonderful suc- 
cess, given by Roland Foster, of the professorial staff, 
filled the lecture hall of the State Conservatorium to over- 
flowing. and was repeated shortly afterwards with equal 
success. Gramophone records brought from America by 
Mr. Verbrugghen were used to illustrate the lecturer’s 
remarks, and his pupil, Rosa Alba, sang the “Romeo and 
Juliet” waltz song and other numbers. 

W. J. Coad, one of the violin professors, has enlisted, 
and gives his final recita! this month. 

The Sydney Royal Philharmonic Society, the Sydney 
Choral Unien, the Apollo Club and the Madrigal Society 
have all given their usual seasonal performances. The 
Conservatorium Orchestra, under Henri Verbrugghen, is 
giving a series of twelve concerts and will shortly co- 
operate with the Select Choir in Beethoven’s colossal mass 
in D. Visiting artists from overseas are this year con- 
spicuous by their absence, and home grown talent is con- 
sequently enjoying an unchallenged parade. 


What the Conservatorium Costs 


Much misapprehension as to the annual cost of the Con- 
servatorium has been caused by the fact that all expendi- 
ture appears as “cost” on the estimate, while the receipts 
from fees, concerts, etc., go through an entirely separate 
revenue account. This has been taken advantage of by 
those antagonistic to the institution, who have frequently 
alleged that its upkeep is costing anything from £11,000 to 
£16,000 per annum ($5,000 to $80,000), and styled it a 
“white elephant.” The actual working cost for last year, 
as recently disclosed by the Minister for Education, was 
£2,800 ($12,000), which includes a large number of free 
scholarships, so that the institution itself is practically 
self supporting. The number of pupils is now over 900. 

F, 


Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Heard at Southampton 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers, with Mrs. Willis, accom- 
panist, gave a recital on Tuesday afternoon, September 17, 
at Mr. Fry’s studio, on Hill street, Southampton, L. I. 
This was for a special fund to be used in connection with 
the care and instruction of convalescent and disabled 
soldiers. 
























































































THE MURATORES IN ITALY, 


The famous 
lieri, have spent the summer months in Italy. 


French tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, Lucien Muratore, and his equally famous wife, Lina Cava- 
The accompanying snapshots were taken at Sorrento. 


Muratore has 


been enjoying a well earned rest, but has also been preparing for his busy 1918-19 season as leading tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, 
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Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution— MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 





Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi- 
dence department with superior equipment, 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


For catalogue and information _ 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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fortissimo. If you do not 
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Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts o 


M , R.F.D., Ne. 
KNUTE REINDAHL, jiszinn?"ve® 50. Nei3 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Miso & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
.. Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


The most costly piano in the world 








POSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Wer P i Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















NICH-&-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 





Established 1854 

















— 
SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia —— 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 












































| Name SOhMer ~ 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





























